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Art. I.—Our Poor Law Administration. 
| 


, For the last three years nearly, an agitation has been going 
on, and steadily increasing, respecting the administration of 
state relief to the poor. The actual uprising of public feeling 
on the matter was determined by an accident, and was diverted 
by that accident into a somewhat narrow channel; but the 
discontent upon which it was based was of much older standing, 
and extended to much more than the mere question of the 
treatment of the sick in workhouses, which last, owing to the 
successive deaths of Gibson and Daly, from gross neglect, in 
the Holborn and St. Giles’s Workhouses early in 1865, became 
the foremost topic of agitation. 

The English nation, with the exception of a small school 
of enthusiastic doctrinaire politicians—the authors of the bill— 
and a few stupid and selfish persons who utterly misunderstood 
the elevated motives of these politicians, felt no hearty liking 
for the New Poor Law of 1834, and in many quarters it was 
received with clamorous remonstrance and opposition. The 
intentions of the legislators were in themselves most reasonable 
and praiseworthy. They aimed at and they accomplished the 
extinction of a huge mass of voluntary pauperism which, under 
the corrupt administration of the old law, had eaten into 
the heart of the nation. On the other hand, the opposition 
to their measure was of divided origin, and was maintained 
by different parties from motives which were essentially dis- 
tinct from each other. With one class of cavillers at the New 
Poor Law, the grievance felt was chiefly a matter of political 
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spite against the authors of the Bill, and partly, also, a senti- 
mental regret at the passing away of what they considered as a 
remnant of the paterno-squirearchical government, upon which 
the Reform Act had already made such shocking inroads. 
With another class, whose motives were more respectable, the 
opposition to the new system arose from a genuine sentiment of 
aikeathnepy, and a dread, based on more or less intelligent 
revision of the probable working of the Act, lest serious 
Sides should be inflicted on the deserving poor. Those who 
remember or have read the debates which took place in 
Parliament in the years 1837, 1838, and 1841, more especially, 
and still further those who have taken the trouble to search 
the files of the Times during several years after the passing 
of the Act, are aware that these forebodings were verified. 
It was attempted to enforce the ‘workhouse test,’ and to 
abolish the system of out-door relief; and at the same time the 
old workhouses were enlarged, and new ones were built, upon a 
strictly penal system. The prison-like buildings in which alone 
the destitute were intended to be relieved were made just a 
little superior to the rudest dwellings of the poor, but this 
trifling superiority was far more than neutralised by various 
devices. In the first place, entire separation of the sexes 
was enforced; and this, although not unfair in the case of 
young, able-bodied married couples, inflicted needless cruelty 
upon the aged. Secondly, there was no adequate provision 
made either for the proper lodging or nursing of the sick, or for 
the tendance and care of young children. And above all, there 
was a prevailing air of imprisonment in all the arrangements 
of the workhouses, the only differences between these estab- 
lishments and the common gaols being altogether in favour of 
the latter, both as to the quality of the diet and the general 
treatment of the inmates, and as to the intelligence and 
humanity of the supervising officers. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the statesmen who 
devised the New Poor Law foresaw all the hardships that 
the new system would inflict, any more than that they foresaw 
the practical failure that it has since come to. In seeking 
to extinguish the voluntary pauperism of able-bodied idlers, they 
forgot, or rather were probably quite ignorant of, the large 
number of persons whom sickness or old age disables before 
they have had a chance to make any provision for a rainy day, 
and the multitudes of children, whose chances of living an 
honest and useful life would be ruined by their bringing up 
in the workhouse. Under the New Poor Law, these classes of 
paupers have suffered grievously, as we shall presently show more 
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in detail. But we must first sketch, in rapid outline, the general 
results of the Act of 1834, as they are now plainly visible after 
the thirty-three years during which it has been in operation. 

That the Act did extinguish an immense amount of voluntary 
pauperism, at any rate for the time, we have already admitted ; 
and we may now add, that the improved supervision of Poor 
Law relief, which was brought about by the establishment of the 
Poor Law Board, did undoubtedly put an end to an enormous 
amount of local corruption, jobbery, and extravagance of all 
kinds, by which the money of the ratepayers had been wasted 
like water. We cheerfully admit, also, that the system of 
inspection by officers sent from the Central Board, though 
its insufficient character has been only too plainly shown by 
recent disclosures, did really abate some of the more flagrant 
abuses which had previously been rampant in workhouses. At 
least the external semblance of order, decency, and humanity 
was introduced into most of these establishments, which in 
the majority of cases had formerly been hideous stews, in 
which glaring profligacy and gross peculation by officials had 
gone on side by side with revolting cruelty, exercised by these 
very officials upon the more helpless inmates. Here, however, 
our praise must end; and the reverse of the shield which we 
must now present offers a picture which is startling in its 
sombreness. 

In the first place, the workhouse test, though it succeeded so 
far as to get rid of a huge number of good-for-nothing able- 
bodied paupers, could never in practice be carried out as the 
sole mode of parish relief. It was found impossible not to give 
out-relief to a considerable number of aged and infirm, and to 
some temporarily distressed persons, who would not enter the 
workhouse. So the minimum of out-relief was occasionally 
allowed; with this result—that the recipients struggled on for 
months or years as best they might, and usually spent their 
latter days in the workhouse when it had become impossible 
for them to support themselves, or be supported by their friends 
with the assistance of the wretched pittance allowed by the 
parish. With really effective money-help at the commence- 
ment of their troubles, many of these persons might have been 
saved from sinking into a state of physical and mental depres- 
sion from which they could never afterwards emerge into the 
condition of active citizens. Under the unwise economy of the 
system, they did so sink; and it soon became the bad tradi- 
tional custom, in whole districts where the wages and the intel- 
ligence of the population were low, to look forward to the 
workhouse as the natural home for old age and — 
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home which people knew, indeed, to be very comfortless, but 
which at least was certain, and which they considered they 
‘ had a right to,’ such as it was. One might fill a volume with 
the details of the serious evils which immediately resulted from 
this, but can find space for only one or two. In the first 
place, the stringency of family ties was loosened, and the sense 
of filial obligation to shelter and provide for aged and disabled 
parents was greatly weakened; and in fact, it may be feared 
that in many parts of the country it became the fashion among 
the labouring classes to regard the removal of a decrepit member 
of the family to the workhouse as a satisfactory and final 
riddance from a burden. But it may be doubted if even more 
mischief was not done by the diffusion among the ignorant of 
a thoroughly unsound notion of the social duties of the State. 
The working classes were taught to understand that they would 
receive only the minimum of assistance from the public re- 
sources, and that even that would be given in the least attrac- 
tive form; but they were unfortunately allowed, and almost 
encouraged, to regard that minimum as their natural right, 
instead of being taught to look upon it as a mere concession 
from motives of state expediency. 

The act of compelling poor persons to enter workhouses 
caused, in numerous instances, the demoralization of an entire 
family. When the bread-winner in a household was compelled 
by sickness or loss of work to throw himself upon the work- 
house, his home was broken up, and all the members of his 
family who were dependent on him were also compelled to enter 
the workhouse. The influence of life in the union-house upon 
em of mature years and formed character might be good or 

ad—too often it was very bad; but upon the young, in nearly 
every case it was unmixedly evil. This necessarily resulted 
from the defective organization and management of the work- 
houses. 

The younger generation of the present day have never 
known, and their elders have mostly forgotten, what was the 
structure and internal economy of the ‘ Bastiles’ (as they were 
not unfairly called) to which the New Poor Law consigned the 
destitute. The public documents which contain the evidence on 
this point lie before us now, and in studying them two things 
strike us with astonishment. We are amazed, in the first place, 
that even the wildest political theorists, being otherwise decent 
citizens of a so-called Christian country, could have ventured to 
adopt the gigantic scheme of incarcerating an enormous pauper 
population, of all ages, of both sexes, and of every variety as to 
moral character and as to physical health, without at least pro- 
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viding that their daily life should be supervised by persons of 
high intelligence and morality, and of proved ability in organi- 
zation and personal management. And we are still more 
astounded that the shocking consequences which resulted, and 
which were well known to have sa from the neglect of this 
obvious precaution, should have been so completely forgotten 
that we needed the deaths of Gibson and Daly, and the exposures 
of the Lancet Commissioners, to remind us that substantially 
the same system remains in force to-day which produced the 
horrible workhouse scandals at Hoo, Eton, Widpuoawe; Andover, 
Bath, and many other places more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Two conclusions are compelled by these facts. We cannot 
but believe that the temper of the times which gave origin to 
the New Poor Law was a hard and selfish temper; and we 
cannot resist the conviction that there is no nation upon earth 
at once so willing to confess its faults with groans and shrieks 
of self-condemnation, and so easily tempted to forget all its 
vows of amendment, as the British people. 

It would be beside our present purpose to rake up the dis- 
gusting details of the scandals which marked the early history 
of the New Poor Law; and we may content ourselves with 
referring the curious in these matters to a very odd, but in its 
way a most valuable book, which contains a mass of information 
on the subject. We refer to the ‘ Book of the Bastiles,’ by G. 
R. Wythen Baxter.* A more frothy and vapid outpouring of 
mixed philanthropy, self-conveit, and -poiitizal -spite,-than the 
original portion of this :yolume, cculd not ‘be: coacsived ; put 
luckily the book contains, alsé, an. iramense. mass, of references 
to authentic documents, about the accuracy of which there can 
be no mistake. Without entering upon minutiz at all, we may 
say that the evils of workhouse management, at the date of that 
older Poor Law agitation, consisted ,in:—1. The incongruous 
assemblage of all kinds of destitute persons under one roof. 
2. The want of any classification but such as consisted in the 
roughest separation, often most mischievous to the best moral 
feelings of the inmates. 38. The low standard of education, and 
often of morals, which distinguished the masters and matrons 
of workhouses. 4. The fact that these latter officials, and 
the underlings who were but too willing to pander to their 
tyrannical temper, and often to their immorality, were left 
without any sufficient check: the boards of guardians being 
elected in such a manner that the majority of these bodies, 
which nominally undertook the care of the workhouses, were 
quite incompetent to exercise a searching supervision over the 

* London: John Stevens, 1841. 
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acts of the paid officials who were constantly resident on the 
spot. 
“* one thing, and in one thing only, has the system of work- 
house administration materially changed since the first decade 
of the operation of the New Poor Law. The machinery is 
unaltered, save in trifling particulars. Even the personnel of 
the inspecting staff, which so grievously neglected its duties 
then, includes more than one or two of its original members. 
The Poor Law Board has been, and is, composed in part of men 
who ‘come and go,’ and who have entertained more or less 
fluctuating ideas respecting Poor Law policy; but partly, also, 
of a permanent secretariat, which ‘ goes on for ever’ in un- 
changed stupidity, perversity, and selfishness. But an influ- 
ence has passed over the surface of wnpaid society, which has 
partially filtered down even to those holes and corners in which 
the ‘ guardians of the poor’ hold their conclaves. That moral 
and religious change which has made it impossible that we 
should ever hear again such brutal speeches (there is no milder 
term for them) as some which were delivered in Parliament by 
noble lords and great county magnates, circa 1838, has softened 
the moral cuticle of even British farmers and small London 
shopkeepers—the toughest of articulately speaking men. There 
can be no doubt that the majority of guardians everywhere are 
more considerate in their feelings towards the poor than they 
were fwenty:yégrs‘agt. “If hete ard there an instance occurs 
of the of -hatsh ‘sentinients towards paupers, it will be 
almost invariably found to 2orme'frorr.’some board of guardians 
whose, membhecs are not merely “ignorant of the requirements 
of workhouse inmates, but are accustomed to take their tone 
from a chairman, or from some other influential member of 
their body who happens to be a pig-headed theorist. Perhaps 
the very worst sort of theorist of this type is the vicue militaire, 
of the martinet-lunatic variety, who has retired into country 
life and taken to the business of worrying poachers and paupers, 
instead of choking soldiers with stiff black stocks, and stran- 
gling them with tight cross-belts. One such man on a guardian- 
board, particularly if he be wealthy and influential, will some- 
times convert a score of farmers and shopkeepers, worthy men 
enough in other capacities, into unfeeling tyrants of the poor. 
From one cause or another, however, the active agitation 
against Poor Law administration gradually subsided. People 
did not forget Dickens’s description of a workhouse and its 
brutal master, in ‘Oliver Twist ;’ but it seems to have been 
tacitly assumed that such things were of the past, and had no 
longer any existence. A few persons knew better than this, 
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and were aware that even the worst of workhouse abominations 
still flourished in some places, although they very seldom came 
to the ears of the public. The masters and matrons of work- 
houses have continued to be selected, in the majority of cases, 
from a low class of society; a very common practice being to 
elect a discharged policeman, or turnkey of a gaol, and his 
wife. In a large majority of cases, at any rate, the master and 
matron were very ill-educated persons, both intellectually and 
socially; and it is to be feared that the qualification most 
stringently insisted on by the guardians was, that these officers 
should possess ‘firmness’ of character—an euphemism, too 
often, for a disposition to bully their inferiors and dependents. 
And if they were unfit for the responsible office of superintend- 
ing the large and miscellaneous collection of human beings 
contained in a workhouse at the time of their entrance on 
office, it too often happened that they were even worse fitted 
for their duties at the end of a year or two. Their salaries 
were quite insufficient to enable them to live and bring up a 
family (honestly) in the style of gentlefolks, or of the mode- 
rately well-to-do shopkeepers. But, on the other hand, they 
were placed in a position which enabled them to indulge in 
an amount of eating and drinking which was a novelty and 
a temptation to them; and under this regimen they frequently 
throve and grew fat, with great damage to their better moral 
qualities, and much increase of any natural tendencies they 
might possess towards tyranny and selfish immorality. The 
extent to which these vices were developed, in too many cases, 
is a thing only most generally and vaguely suspected by the 
outside public. And yet it is the fact, that in a large number 
—probably quite half—of the workhouses, under the cloak of 
an outward decency, which has undoubtedly been enforced by 
fear of the inspectors from the Poor Law Board, systematic 
embezzlement of the parish property has been going on for 

ears, side by side with constant cruelty to the inmates; both 
feied the work of the master or matron, and sometimes of one 
or two of the paid subordinates. It need not be supposed that 
in every case the peculations amounted to large thefts, or that 
the tyranny over the sick and helpless involved, consciously, 
cruel intention on the part of the officials; on the contrary, the 
dishonesty has doubtless, in many cases, been much of the same 
kind (only a little more decided) as that of a cook who multi- 
plies ‘ perquisites,’ and the cruelty has chiefly consisted in 
ignoring the fact that paupers have any human affections and 
intelligence. We are sorry to say, however, that very accurate 
information leaves us no doubt that, in a considerable number of 
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cases, matters have been, and are, very much worse than this. Dis- 
honesty has often reached the extent of downright embezzle- 
ment of large quantities of goods, and of corrupt arrangements 
with contracting tradesmen, by which these gentry were to 
share with the workhouse master the plunder of the parish. 
We know at this moment of more than one workhouse, in which 
it is quite notorious that the master is living at a rate of expen- 
diture amounting to four or five times his salary, although 
possessed of no private property ; and besides this, it is well 
known that many of these officials, after bringing up a family 
on the nominal salary of £50, £80, £120, or £150 a year (with 
lodgings and board for themselves and wife only allowed by 
the law), have accumulated comfortable fortunes of several 
thousand pounds! And, worse than all the corruption and 
dishonesty thus unmistakably suggested is the ugly fact 
which peeps out here and there (but as to which the public 
knows only a fraction of the truth), that the resident paid 
officials of the workhouses have, in various places, availed 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by their position to 
still further demoralize the miserable women who are placed 
in their power, and whom, as the smallest feeling of duty 
would have taught them, they were bound to defend and succour 
from the evil influences which had formed-the curse of their 
lives. We will not attempt to estimate the frequency with 
which this has happened, but we have been informed by a Poor 
Law inspector that he was convinced it was far from uncom- 
mon; and our own experience has made known to us more than 
one instance which shows that the story of Farnham Work- 
house is no solitary monstrosity. Now this kind of thing is an 
enormity so shocking, that it is difficult to frame any hypothesis 
to account for the supineness of the Poor Law Board in not 
taking stringent measures to detect and punish offenders, and 
to make such scandals impossible, except the hypothesis of the 
Board’s entire ignorance of any such matters. This, however, 
is certainly not. the state of the case, for the Poor Law Board 
has repeatedly had representations made to it, on respectable 
authority, which must have’ convinced them that among the 
low-bred and low-paid, but grossly feeding, resident officers of 
the workhouses, animality was only too common. With positive 
knowledge of the truth of our words, we now assert that the 
party of inaction at the Board has discouraged inquiries into 
these matters, and also into the most serious charges of embez- 
zlement. On the latter head, let any one who wishes to be 
satisfied study the: official documents * relative to the charges 
* Return moved for in House of Commons, by Mr. Oliphant, 1866. 
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brought against a former master of Lambeth Workhouse, and 
the iniquitous delays which the permanent officials of the 
Poor Law Board interposed before the resignation of this person 
was compelled. A more disgraceful story of the doings of a 
public department could not be found; and yet there are many 
others in the history of the Poor Law Board which closely 
resemble it. But we shall return to the working of the Central 
Board at a later stage. 

That a class of officials who are, as a rule, so contemptible in 
mind, manners, and education, and so open to corrupt influences 
as the workhouse masters and matrons, should have been allowed, 


down to this very moment, to oppress the poor and rob the 


parishes, seems almost incredible. That we have now, at last, some 
hope that their intolerable rule will before long-pass away, is due, 
in the first instance, to the courage and devotion of a band of 
ladies whom we desire to mention here with deep respect and 
admiration. Under the able leadership of Miss Louisa Twining, 
the Ladies’ Workhouse Visiting Society was formed ; and such 
high-hearted women as Miss Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, Mrs. Tait, 
Mrs. Gladstone, and many others like them, were engaged in 
the arduous: task of penetrating the mysteries of the work- 
houses, and endeavouring to mitigate the discomfort and 
grievances of the helpless inmates. In the Workhouse Visitors’ 
Journal, a publication which they maintained for many years, 
they fully exposed the anomalous character and defective classi- 
fication of the workhouse populations, and, in more cautious 
and guarded tones, hinted the existence of the grosser evils 
above enumerated, which none could have more completely 
recognised than they did. For the time, however, and not to 
provoke a too fierce opposition to.their benevolent schemes, 
they confined themselves in public chiefly to efforts for a reform 


_in the condition of the sick and the incurables, whom they 


proved to form an enormous proportion of the total workhouse 
populations, and to induce the Government to improve the educa- 
tion of pauper children by obliging the — to bring them 
up in district schools, apart from the evil influences of the work- 
house. Unfortunately, these extellent ladies did not succeed in 
catching the popular ear, and their sex and quality forbade 
them to declare internecine war with official abuses, and force 
their cause upon the attention of a money-getting and self- 
indulgent generation. Meantime, the meanest and most dis- 
graceful stratagems were resorted to by a portion of the Poor 
Law Board to blind the eyes of the public, and to stop their 
ears against the reception of any information as to the true 
state of things. They consented, indeed, to a parliamentary 
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committee of inquiry into the working of the Poor Law, which 
sat from 1860 to 1863; but the evidence was shamefully 
partial, or, when honest and unpalatable, was ridiculed and 
slighted by the committee. Anything more disheartening than 
the reception accorded to such important evidence as that 
which was tendered by Miss Twining and other ladies, who 
possessed a really unique knowledge of the working of in-door 
poor relief, has rarely been witnessed. The best proof that the 
committee was either intellectually incompetent, or else was 
wilfully mystified (which is far more probable), is the fact that 
their ultimate report suggested only a few most feeble and 
ineffective recommendations for improvement, and ignored, 
absolutely and totally, the insufficient provision for the wants of 
the sick which prevails in the workhouses. 

As a specimen of the kind of information which the visiting 
ladies acquired, and endeavoured to spread, respecting the state 
of the workhouses, we may quote the following from one of 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘ Studies’ * :— 

_* Every large workhouse (says Miss Cobbe) combines the following 
institutions: - 1. A workhouse proper, or place of labour for able-- 
bodied pauper males. 2. Ditto, for females. 3. A temporary asylum 
or casual ward, for pauper travellers, males. 4. Ditto, for females. 
5. A hospital for the sick, curable and incurable, males. 6. Ditto, 
for females, 7. An asylum for aged and incurable males. 8. Ditto, 
for females. 9. A blind asylum for males. 10. Ditto, for females. 
11. A deaf and dumb asylum for males. 12. Ditto, for females. 
13. A lunatic asylum, males. 14. Ditto, for females. 15. An 
asylum for epileptics and idiots, males. 16. Ditto, for females. 
17. A boys’ school. 18. A girls’ school, 19. An infant school. 
20. A nursery for infants. 21. A lying-in hospital. 22. A peni- 
tentiary (black ward).’ 


A monstrous agglomeration, truly. How could any possible 
governor or master, even if a man of the highest intelligence, 
manage the affairs of such a complicated establishment 
efficiently ? How much less could it have been expected that 
a discharged policeman or a broken-down publican could per- 
form the task satisfactorily ? 

Of course, the theory is, that the master’s defects of judgment 
and temper will be rectified by the supervision of the board of 
guardians. And here we approach the most important part of 
the remarks which we have to make; for the principal object 
of this paper is to show that boards of guardians, elected in any 
such manner as that which at present prevails, are of necessity 


* ‘Studies, New and Old, on Ethical and Social Subjects.’ London: 
Triibner, 1865. 
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incompetent to the exercise of any effective check on the 
resident officials, owing to their ignorance of the special wants 
of the various classes of workhouse inmates. 

There are between six and seven hundred workhouses in 
England and Wales, and each of them is, of course, nominally 
governed by the board of guardians of the union which it repre- 
sents. In Londonand the large towns, the guardians are, on the 
whole, drawn from the shopkeeping class; here and there a cler- 
gyman, or a private gentleman or two, may belong to a board, but 
usually these are not the active members, and very often they 
retire altogether from taking part in parish affairs after a few 
encounters with the less educated majority of the board. And 
the worst of it is, that in the very districts where the problem 
of parish relief becomes most intensely difficult of solution, 
from the large mass of poverty which has to be dealt with, 
hardly any can be found to fill the office of guardian except 
the small shopkeepers, who, as a class, are of a very low 
order of intelligence and education. In the provincial towns of 
moderate size, very much the same state of things prevails, but 
a somewhat larger proportion of educated men is generally 
found on the boards; and, besides, the business of workhouse 
management is by no means the serious and difficult affair in 
these places that it is in the crowded districts of London. In the 
great provincial cities, the bulk of the boards is still derived from 
the small shopkeeping class; but there are not unfrequently 
a certain number of men of a higher intelligence and of wider 
views of political economy, who take an active part in the busi- 
ness. In the purely rural districts, the boards of guardians are 
mostly composed of farmers, with a certain infusion of clergy 
and country gentlemen. In exceptional instances, it may happen 
that a rural board of guardians is entirely led by some squire 
or parson of intelligence and benevolent disposition ; but in the 
majority of cases, the substantial policy of these boards is that 
which seems good in the eyes of farmers, and those not usually 
of the wealthier and more educated sort. And that is as much 
as to say that it is the policy of the stupidest, and, at the same 
time, the most flinty-hearted class of men in the whole country. 

Such being the material of which boards of guardians are 
composed, let us see what is the mode in which they set about 
the task of supervising the management of the workhouses. The 
board usually meets once a week at the workhouse. It is, 
perhaps, scarcely a matter of regret that there is rarely a full 
attendance on these occasions, for, if the few active members 
understood their business, it is probable that they would work 
far more effectively than a cumbrous body of twenty, thirty, or 
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forty persons. But it should be distinctly understood that in 
the formal weekly meeting of the boards very little business is 
done except such as the master thinks proper to have done. 
Although so large a portion of the business of every workhouse 
concerns the sick inmates, the medical man is not, as a rule, 
present at the meetings of the board; and.if the guardians con- 
descend to ask for his presence, it is, in the majority of instances, 
in order that they may snub him for some requisition on behalf 
of his patients, which would involve expense. A large part of 
the time occupied by the meetings is taken up with the con- 
sideration of applications for out-relief; if that can be called 
consideration which consists, in most instances, of making the 
applicants file rapidly before the chair, and granting or refusing 
their request after half a dozen words of inquiry. The remainder 
of the time is occupied with hearing the reports from overseers of 
out-districts, the master’s report of the number of inmates of the 
house, the births, deaths, and other casualties which have occurred, 
and finally with financial considerations. In all this there is 
nothing which amounts to accurate inquiry into the condition 
and treatment of the workhouse inmates. That work is supposed 
to be done by a visiting committee, which is appointed under the 
law from among the guardians, and is bound to visit the whole 
house weekly, and to report the result of its observations in the 
‘visitors’ book.’ It is seldom, however, that the contents of 
this book excite any special remark at the board meetings. We 
believe we shall not be contradicted by any one who has practical 
experience in these matters, when we say that in reality the 
board takes its impression of the state of the inmates, sub- 
stantially, from the master or matron. 

Now, of two things one is certain. Either the visiting com- 
mittees perform their duties of inspection well and thoroughly, 
and are conscientiously able to report in their book that every- 
thing in the workhouse is satisfactory, or the fact that their 
reports are so brief and meagre, and so seldom call upon the boards 
for any important action, proves that they go through their task 
in a perfunctory and imperfect manner. Before proceeding to 
state such facts as afford direct evidence as to the conduct of the 
visitors in particular workhouses, let us try to form a rough 
estimate of the probability that they can perform their duties 
effectively. In making this estimate we have first to consider 
that they are usually men of business, in active occupation, and 
quite unable to devote more than an hour or two in a week to 
the work of inspection. In the course of this hour or two they 
are supposed to examine every part of a building which may 
_ contain from 100 to 3,000 inmates. Not to take extreme cases, 
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however, in the one direction or the other, let us imagine the 
case of the metropolitan workhouse described by Miss Cobbe,* 
which contained 586 inmates. Of these it appears that 344 
were over sixty years of age (the majority greatly older), and 
of those below sixty, seventeen were idiots, ten blind, thirty- 
three were children under sixteen years, three were deaf and 
dumb, fifty-six were ‘sick or maimed,’ thirty-two were epi- 
leptic, eleven were nursing mothers, thirty-two were persons 
of bad habits or character, and only forty-eight were in such a 
condition that they might possibly earn a living. Now, remem- 
bering that the greater part of the 344 persons over sixty 
would certainly be virtually patients requiring medical care 
and special appliances, let us try to imagine the degree of 
success which would attend the efforts of a visiting committee, 
composed of two or three laymen ignorant of matters medical, to 
investigate the condition of this workhouse population in the 
course of an hour or two hours. Could any reasonable person 
expect the affair to be anything but a complete farce? We 
have been informed by one of the Lancet Commissioners that 
his inspection of the Strand Workhouse, which contained a not 
very dissimilar population, in numbers and character, occupied 
four visits, and a total period of more than twelve hours, 
although he came provided with a good deal of information 
which economised his time, and was, of course, medically 
educated. The smallest reflection on such facts as these will 
show how absurd is the idea that the present system of visiting 
committees, composed of fully-occupied men of business, could 
provide the boards with anything like efficient knowledge of the 
state of the inmates, even if the visitors did their best. But 
they do not, as a rule, do their best. In many workhouses we 
have found that the visits of the committees are most irregular, 
and that they often take their opinion entirely from the master 
and matron. Very rarely do any of them take the precaution 
of varying the hours of their visits, and especially of visiting the 
house in the evening, when laxity of discipline would be most 
likely to be found. Their almost constant neglect, also, of any 
appeal to the medical officer for his opinion as to matters 
whereon they might distrust their own judgment, is notorious. 
But the best proof of the inefficiency of their inspections has 
been given by the results of certain recent investigations ; 
of which one or two instances may be quoted here. At the 
now ill-famed Farnham Workhouse it was stated (and amply 
proved in the course of the public inquiry afterwards held) 
that for a long series of years no wash-basins whatever were 
* «Studies,’ &e., p. 154. 
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provided for the bed-ridden sick, who were washed in a way 
not mentionable in these pages. The visiting committee had 
‘ inspected’ the wards in which this disgusting state of things 
existed hundreds of times, but they had never remarked the 
obvious absence of washing apparatus, nor put a single question 
as to the means of personal cleanliness. And a still more 
shocking instance of their obtuse perceptions was afforded by 
the fact that they had never made any effort to supply proper 
night nursing, although in one of the wards a poor creature 
had been burnt and frightened to death by the ignorant 
attempts of her wretched companions to warm her feet with a 
heated brick. This dreadful affair was not followed by any 
inquest, or any improvement in the management whatever. 
Yet there is no reason to think that the guardians of Farnham 
were an exceptionally hard-hearted set of men; the shocking 
abuses which they had allowed to grow up in their establish- 
ment seem to have been purely the result of ignorance and 
indolence on their own part, and special ill-fortune in the choice 
of their paid officers. Even in some of the wards of Kensington 
Workhouse—a model building in some respects, and presided 
over by guardians and a visiting committee of unusual intelli- 
gence and humanity—the Commissioners found the same 
filthy arrangements (or lack of arrangements) for washing the 
sick as were discovered at Farnham, and almost equally gross 
deficiencies in the nursing staff. At Rotherhithe, at Padding- 
ton, at the Strand, and at half a dozen more workhouses, it 
appeared that gross cruelties had been inflicted on the sick by 
the wretchedly incompetent and brutal pauper nurses; yet the 
visiting committees had never discovered, or at any rate never 
commented on these facts; and the limited steps which have 
been taken by guardian boards toward procuring properly 
trained nurses have been almost entirely forced upon them by 
the remonstrances of the Poor Law Board, urged thereto by 
Mr. Villiers and Mr. Farnall. 

But there is no need to prove again in detail what has been 
proved a score of times already, not merely by the investiga- 
tions of amateur commissioners, but by the reports of the 
officials specially appointed by Government to investigate 
the trustworthiness of the allegation of the Lancet, that boards 
of guardians are entirely incompetent of themselves to judge of 
the needs of the mixed populations of their workhouses, or to 
manage those establishments with anything like efficiency. 
Nor can the slightest reliance be placed on the machinery of 
inspection, by which the Poor Law Board has hitherto affected 
to control and regulate the proceedings of the guardians. It 
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was proved long ago, that even in the metropolis official inspec- 
tion had been far enough from real efficiency ; yet Mr. Farnall, 
who was then employed upon that district, is by many degrees 
the most efficient of all the non-medical inspectors in the 
service. At Farnham, the purblindness of the local inspector 
would have been ludicrous, but for the dreadful nature and con- 
sequences of the defects which he had ignored for many years. 
At Walsall, Wolverhampton, Ruthin and Wirrall, another 
inspector had constantly overlooked the grossest abuses, which 
were instantly detected by an amateur Commissioner, and by Dr. 
Edward Smith in his special investigation, the record of which 
has just been officially published. In short, the whole system 
of purel aennndiegd inspection of the workhouses has been 
proved by overwhelming evidence to have completely failed 
in its object. In every case where the defaulting inspector 
has ee al against the censures passed upon him by 
impartial medical critics, he has brought down upon his head 
swift retribution in the shape of fresh and more damaging 
exposures. Only the other day one of these luckless gentry, in 
a fit of spleen and mortification, accused the commissioner 
of a medical journal of wilful and corrupt falsification of facts 
in his estimate of the said inspector’s performance of his 
official duty at a particular workhouse. The rash man had 
evidently neglected to deprecate the wrath of the avenging 
gods. Not only did his critic answer him with complete effect 
as regards the particular workhouse in question, but the acci- 
dentally simultaneous publication of his own colleague, Dr. 
Smith’s reports, showed that he had committed similar blunders 
of oversight in regard to every one of the three workhouses 
in his inspectorial district which happened to come under Dr. 
Smith’s impartial observation. 

Were the condition of workhouses the only part of Poor 
Law administration which needed consideration, it is probable 
that a large, if not a completely effectual measure of improve- 
ment might be effected by a revision of the existing inspec- 
torial staff of the Poor Law Board, and the infusion of a 
medical element into the inspection of all the workhouses, with 
perhaps the presence of a medical commissioner at the Board 
itself, to ensure that due attention should be paid to the recom- 
mendations of the medical inspectors. Representations would 
then be made to the Board in a tone of irresistible authority, 
which must at once convince that body that the present 
workhouse system is thoroughly defective, and that in the 
treatment of the sick, more especially, an entire revolution is 
required. It might be hoped, too, that in such case there would 
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be no further Og wea of the abominable injustice of the 
system under which the workhouse medical officers are worked 
like slaves, treated like dogs, and often paid worse than 
agricultural labourers. The last phrase is no exaggeration, as 
any one will see who studies ‘Dr. Smith’s Reports on Country 
Workhouses,’ lately published by order of Parliament. 

But, unfortunately, the workhouse question is not the only 
branch/of Poor Law administration which demands instant refor- 
mation. Those who have been accustomed to think broadly 
about the matter are long since aware of this, and it has 
recently been forced upon every one’s attention by the distressed 
condition of the Eastern parts of London. The question is now 
raised in such a way as to imperatively require an answer. 
Is the fundamental principle of our Poor Law right, and can 
it ever be effectually carried out in practice? To this question 
we must address ourselves, however difficult its solution may be. 

We believe that the assumption underlying the whole of our 
present system of relief to the poor is untrue and immoral. It 
amounts to nothing short of this : that a State is bound to preserve 
in bare subsistence any number of persons who may chance to be 
born on its soil, and who fail to provide a living for themselves. 
In our humble opinion there is no sort of truth in this maxim. 

For, observe, if the ‘State’ here spoken of be a merely secular 
convention upon Benthamite principles, the grouping together 
of a certain number of persons who, for the sake of preserving 
average comfort and convenience to the whole, enact certain 
laws, then, assuredly, the maintenance of multitudes of persons 
in a condition scarcely above animal existence does not conduce 
to, but directly interferes with, the success of such a system 
of government. In refusing these unfortunates all those means 
and appliances whereby their physical and moral forces might 
be maintained at such a level as would enable them to support 
and hand down to their children that energy which is necessary 
to the career of industrious and useful citizens, we cannot 
at the same time destroy their fecundity. The men and women 
whom we encourage to accept at our hands the feeding and 
culture of brute beasts will continue to multiply at least as fast 
as the rest of the population, and they will multiply their kind. 
It is a mere truism that pauperism is a hereditary vice. And 
this is only a small part of the evil. On the skirts of the 
army of pauperism hangs that vast swarm of camp-followers, 
plunderers, ravagers, prostitutes, and the rest, which we call the 
Criminal Population; and a host so disorganised, so devoid 
of any rallying principle as is the pauper army, tends con- 
stantly more and more to desert its regular ranks, and to mingle 
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with the desperate crew of vagabonds which infests its rear and 
flanks. Upon no possible theory of a state government, which 
is to provide ‘ the greatest happiness for the greatest number,’ 
can such a system be defended. No ‘natural right’ to subsist- 
ence can, on this basis, be rationally pleaded for our paupers. 
If, on the other hand, we are still to consider this country a 
Christian state, with a law of loving-kindness and charity 
presiding over and complementing the purely secular arrange- 
ments of its administration, then is our present Poor Law system 
ten times more indefensible. A system which inflicts upon the 
sick, the helpless aged, and the innocent children, a regimen 
which is positively more severe and distasteful than any which 
we dare inflict upon acknowledged criminals, is in this view per- 
fectly abhorrent. Ifa pauper has any ‘ natural rights’ under a 
Christian administration, they must be rights not merely to the 
bare subsistence which would be afforded to dumb animals, but 
to sympathy and neighbourly help; that kind of help which is 
fitted to improve the condition of the individual for his own 
sake. 
We shall not urge the latter view, however, on the present 
occasion. We are well content to take what by many will be 
considered the lower ground of mere expediency; and we 
believe that this is by many degrees the safer course in arguing 
with the public. Looking, then, at pauperism as a purely 
economic question, we shall in the first place briefly summarise 
the causes which produce it. 
The causes of pauperism in England are of two kinds, con- 
stant and occasional. 
Of the first kind there are two causes which infinitely out- 
weigh all the other permanent sources of dependence on State 
support: viz., Insufficient Feeding, and Insufficient Education 
of the lower classes. 
It seems rather idle, at first sight, to speak of insufficient food 
as being a cause of pauperism, but our meaning will be apparent 
in a moment. We refer to that potent influence which is 
exerted upon any class of men who are constantly unable to get 
enough nourishment, while they are nevertheless obliged con- 
stantly to labour. That influence is a steadily degrading one, 
physically ; and it is in full operation over a large part of the 
agricultural districts, and among the operatives in a great 
number of trades. An immense number of workmen in this 
country are aged before their time by the mere circumstance of 
their feeding being insufficient ; if any one doubts this, let him 
take a month’s tour of observation through the out-patient rooms 
of the hospitals and dispensaries of the towns and rural districts, 
NO. XCIV. Y 
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and he will soon convince himself of the truth of our assertion. 
Now, all such men are incapable of doing so good and valuable 
a day’s work as they should do. Food of a better kind supplied 
to them would yield a large increase in useful work done. But 
those men cannot get their wages raised, because the work they 
do is not worth more than is actually paid for it, and the better 
food is therefore not attainable. Then, the over-population of 
the country also produces a struggle even for the ill-paid occu- 
pation that there is in many kinds of labour, and this also 
mnilitates against any rise of wages. If any one desires to see 
what the effect of this unfortunate state of things is, in its 
extreme form, let him carefully inspect the condition of the first 
twenty or thirty Wiltshire or Dorsetshire farm-labourers whom 
he shall come across, whose wages shall be 8s. a week, and their 
age forty years. Scarcely one such labourer in a hundred but 
will be found to be a broken and a physically ruined man, 
although he may struggle on for years to come doing some sort 
of wretched half-hearted labour. We are not speaking here 
without intimate knowledge of the matter. But more than this, 
the wretched diet on which he and his family live steadily 
degrades their intellectual qualities, for brains cannot be made 
without food; and the children which this underfed labourer 
begets start in life with this certainty before them, that if they 
are unfortunate enough to get no better diet than their parents 
received, the wretched constitution and intellect which they 
have inherited will sink a step lower than that of the generation 
before them. And if by any chance their youth be spent in the 
workhouse in the company of paupers, they will probably never 
permanently emerge from the pauper state. 

But if want of food for the body be a powerfully debasing and 
pauperising influence, want of food for the mind is a yet more 
potent agent towards the same end. The shamefully neglected 
state of primary education in this country has to answer for a 
very large part of the pauperism with which we are burdened. 
There is no need to occupy time and space by formally proving 
this defect of education; the facts of the case have become 
notorious, and the indignant alarm of all intelligent persons ha 
been roused. The vast numbers of children who grow up with 
out learning to read or to write, and in many cases without an 
knowledge of the commonest facts concerning the world the 
live in, are every one of them on the direct road to dependenc 
on the State for their livelihood, and can only by some speci 
good fortune escape that fate, or the worse one of drifting in 
a criminal life. 


Among the occasional causes of pauperism, by far the mos 
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important is sickness. Until the researches of the Workhouse 
Visiting Society, and the subsequent more detailed inspections 
of the workhouses by the Lancet commissioners, few, if any, 
persons suspected the extent to which the population of those 
places are made up of people who never would have come there 
but for sickness. It is in London and the great towns that this 
special influence acts most strongly. In the busy competition 
for labour which distinguishes a crowded city, there is no room 
and no time for any one to take rest. If an artizan falls sick 
for any length of time, the chances are great that he loses not 
only his wages for the moment, but his chance of work for some 
time after his recovery, and that recovery is itself delayed, and 
often rendered incomplete, by the insufficient nourishment to 
which he is obliged to submit, owing to the impoverishment of his 
means. Too commonly the parish authorities refuse him relief 
unless he will enter the workhouse ; and if, in an evil moment, 
he accepts that last resource, the chances are much against his 
ever recovering his full measure of self-respect, or again living 
a thoroughly respectable and independent life. We do not 
mean to say that on passing the gate of the workhouse he 
immediately loses all heart, and surrenders himself to a melo- 
dramatic despair. In place of this we see a stupid and miserably 
prosaic process, which it gives one a dull pain of mental disgust 
to think of. First of all, if the man be free from symptoms of 
acute illness, it is more than doubtful whether he will get placed 
upon extra diets and allowances at all. And yet the poor fellow 
has arrived at a stage in which generous food, and beer or wine, 
are like life-blood to him, and to withhold it is to inflict an 
injury upon his system which he may, and often does, never re- 
cover. How can he eat the coarse and stringy beef, the leaden 
suet-pudding, and the indigestible pea-soup of the ‘ house-diet’? 
Of course he rejects these things, and also the thick lumps 
of tasteless bread which form so large a part of the diet in 
question. And thus his frame is starved, and the chances 
of his recovering completely from the traces of his late illness 
are indefinitely diminished. The guardians do not tell him 
to resign all hope, but by the constantly recurring evidences of 
their careless and heartless ignorance about his needs and his 
importance to society, they at last convince the temporarily 
pauperised artizan that everything is against him, and that 
he may as well give up the struggle for respectability and 
independence. 

Look, too, at the way in which the authorities deal with such 
a case as this :—A poor motherless and fatherless girl, support- 


ing herself by needlework, falls ill with bronchitis ; and — 
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she just succeeds in supporting herself, from her petty savings, 
through the acute stage of her illness, her funds come to an end 
long before her ability to work returns: and besides this, she 
has lost employment, which she will have much difficulty in 
picking up again. Timely and liberal out-relief would be 
her salvation: but the guardians will not hear of it; she must 
come into the house. She comes in, and they put her to herd 
with the lowest prostitutes, who in any case inflict great misery 
on her by their conversation, but, what is infinitely worse, 
sometimes end by depraving her mind. Meantime, this poor 
girl, like the artizan just referred to, has been ill-fed in the 
workhouse. Her bodily strength is not restored as it should 
have been ; her prospects are very wretched ; is it much wonder 
if she turns, in despair, towards the attractions of gay dress, 
luxurious food, and indolence, which a life of sin holds out to 
her ignorant imagination? The case we are quoting is a real, 
and not an imaginary one; and we never think of it with- 
out a shudder of disgust at the crass stupidity and hardness of 
heart of the thirty blockheads who held this poor creature’s 
fate in their hands, and never so much as lifted one finger to 
ease her burdens. We must mention one similar instance which 
is even more shocking. There is a London workhouse, the 
surgeon of which told us lately of a pretty, innocent child, just 
entering on womanhood, who was placed, during her conva- 
lescence from rheumatic fever, in the next bed to a most 
depraved and desperately wicked woman. Her only amuse- 
ment was the vile talk of this creature, who so inflamed the 
imagination of the poor child by her lying tales, that whilst 
still scarcely recovered she left the workhouse in the company 
of her detestable companion, and took to a vicious life. The 
catastrophe of the story is so terrible that it reads like a dra- 
matic fiction: but we are ready to communicate names and 
particulars, privately, to any incredulous person. The poor 
child lived the horrid life of a low-class prostitute for exactly 
six weeks. She then came back to the workhouse with an 
inflammation of the heart, a revival of her old rheumatic com- 
plaint under the influence of the exposure to weather and the 
general misery which she had undergone. She died in a few 
days. Intentional cruelty of the most malignant kind could not 
have devised any more hideous fate for this poor creature: yet 
here was only blundering stupidity and obstinate routine. But 
surely the maintenance of a system which puts such powers 
into the hands of a set of men who are certain to use them with 
mischievous effect, amounts to a national crime. 

That the workhouses all over the country ought to be quite 
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remodelled, if they are to be continued in existence at all, is 
evident enough, and we shall presently indicate the direction 
which we think the change should take. But the need for 
reform in the Poor Law goes much deeper than this, and events 
which are passing at the moment that we write these lines have 
done more to open the eyes of the public to the general 
inadequacy of our system of poor relief than anything which 
has previously occurred. Among the occasional causes of 
pauperism, which we are at present discussing, there is the 
liability of workmen to be suddenly thrown out of employ in 
large numbers; and this winter the attention of every one has 
been attracted with painful interest to the destitution which has 
overwhelmed the East-end parishes of London, partly from 
causes of this kind. We may mention, by the way, that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the present East-end distress greatly 
exceeds that which has prevailed in past winters. The con- 


_ dition of things which is now attracting so much attention has 


really, though the public did not know it, been nearly, if not 
quite, as great as it is at present in many winters, and from the 
same kind of cause. The inability of able-bodied persons to get 
employment at certain periods is a part of the reason for the 
regularly recurring crises of destitution and pauperism which 
are beginning to attach a miserable notoriety to certain districts. 
Without exception, the districts which have thus becomo 
notorious are the crowded quarters of large towns where the 
working classes, and the few shop-keepers who supply their 
immediate wants, form nearly the whole population. Where a 
vast urban district is entirely peopled in this way there will be 
a constant series of smaller catastrophes of this kind, in which, 
owing to the temporary depression of one particular trade, or 
the failure of one or more employers of labour, a certain number 
of hands will be thrown out of work. And in districts where, 
as in Poplar now, and in the cotton districts during the 
American war, one single trade is the employment of almost 
the whole labouring population, the effect of a general depres- 
sion of that trade of course involves temporary ruin to nearly 
all the inhabitants. And here we touch one of the most 
serious offences of our present Poor Law system. Under the 
present plan of parochial rating, governed as it is by the 
parochial and ‘union’ subdivision of the country, the most 
outrageous injustice is inflicted upon the poorer districts. These 
districts are inhabited almost exclusively by the poorer classes, 
and have to bear the burden of supporting the largest and most 
expensive pauper populations, while the opulent parishes, whose 
wealth is, to a considerable extent, derived from the labours of 
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the poor, are let off with the most trifling levy of poor- rates, 
because the pauper-supplying classes do not reside to any large 
extent in their neighbourhood. The extreme instances of this 
injustice are met with in Iondon, where some of the rich West- 
end unions pay a rate of only 6d. in the pound, as against 3s. 
and 8s. 6d. (even in ordinary times), with which the im- 
poverished Eastern unions are saddled. 

One would suppose that the great injustice which is 
inflicted by the maintenance of parish and union rating, under 
such circumstances as these, would have been admitted and 
remedied as soon as the facts had once been clearly stated. -It 
must be obvious to the stupidest person that with such a log 
round their necks, and such a strong sense of injury in their 
minds, as the rate-payers of the poorer parishes must be con- 
scious of, they neither can nor will support their guardians in 
applying such sums of money to the relief of the poor as would 
make that relief adequate to the necessities of the case. The 
story of the resistance which has been offered to the measures 
which are plainly necessary for the redress of this great 
grievance and hindrance to good government is in our opinion 
one of the most disgraceful chapters in the history of English 
social politics. 

More than ten years have now elapsed since the subject of 
equalization of the poor-rates in the metropolis was first brought 
ag ong 4 before the public in a series of very able letters to 
the Times, by an ‘ East-end Incumbent,’ and if the redress then 
claimed had been promptly afforded, it is highly probable that 
many of the worst scandals of Poor Law administation in 
London would have been put an end to; although the imperfect 
acquaintance of the Poor Law authorities (in every grade) with 
the real sources of pauperism, and the true character of the 
workhouse populations, would doubtless have delayed the 
adoption of a complete provision for relief, more especially to 
the sick pauper. But the advocates of this change found no 
effective support amongst influential persons of any class; on 
the contrary, all fu on the subject were met with a dogged 
resistance from the fortunate inhabitants of the wealthy parishes ; 
and no considerable number of members of Parliament could be 
induced to take the matter up; on the contrary, when Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Ayrton brought in a bill for metropolitan 
equalization (in 1859), it was negatived by a large majority on 
the second reading. And the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Dove 
aside the project of equalization. In the latter instance the 


resistance offered to this obvious measure of justice was more | 
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inexcusable than in the former case, for a vast amount of 
evidence had been given to the Committee, showing in a detailed 
manner the injustice inflicted by the existing system on the 
rate-payers of poorer parishes, and also, though in a less cogent 
manner, demonstrating the insufficiency of the arrangements for 
the numerous sick paupers. 

But if the indifference of Parliament and the country to the 
necessity of a large re-adjustment of the areas of Poor Law taxa- 
tion was culpable in 1863, it has since that time become abso- 
lutely criminal. The successive exposures of the wretched insuffi- 
ciency of workhouse accommodation for the sick and infirm of 
all classes, which culminated in the reports of the Lancet Com- 
missioners on London Workhouses in 1865, proved, in a manner 
that was unmistakable, that before our system of poor relief 
could pretend to make any decent approach to efficiency, large 
expenses must be incurred for improved infirmary buildings, 
improved hospital comforts, paid nurses, increased salaries to 
medical officers, and many other matters which must necessarily 
be costly, at any rate at the outset. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the then President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Villiers) 
initiated an official inquiry into the state of the London work- 
houses, at the instigation of the very influential Association for 
the Improvement of Workhouse Infirmaries, which had been 
established in consequence of the revelations of the Lancet 
Commissioners. 

The result of this official investigation was to confirm fully 
the allegations which had been made; and it is no secret that 
Mr. Villiers was himself convinced that changes so extensive as 
those which were evidently required in the London Workhouses 
would need, for their successful working out, a general equaliza- 
tion of the rates over the metropolitan area. In this opinion 
he was firmly supported by Mr. Farnall, then inspector of the 
metropolitan district. Unfortunately for the prospects of reform, 
the Liberal Government went out of office, and the Conservatives 
came in, with Mr. Hardy as President of the Poor Law Board. 
So strong was the pressure of public opinion, however, that Mr. 
Hardy felt justified, and indeed compelled, to bring in a bill for 
the amendment of poor relief in London. From this moment, 
little as those who were not behind the scenes may suspect it, 
everything went wrong. Mr. Hardy himself was, no doubt, 
sincerely anxious to do right and justice; but, unfortunately, he 
very quickly fell under the influence of the powerful clique, 
among the permanent officials in the Poor Law Board, whose 
policy has always been resistance to change; and under this 
pressure he was induced to bring in one of those half-hearted 
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measures of reform which contain within themselves the ele- 
ments of certain failure. In vain did the Workhouse Associa- 
tion (represented in Parliament by such men as Earl Grosvenor, 
Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Stuart Mill, and other able politicians 
of all shades of opinion) press upon him the necessity of at least 
equalizing all that portion of the rates which related in any 
way to the care of the sick. Even this was refused; and 
reformers were obliged to be content with a bill which promised 
to effect the separation of the lunatics and the patients with 
contagious fevers ; to establish dispensaries for out-relief of the 
sick; which appeared to promise that all the expenses of these 
establishments, and all the cost of medicines, and of medical 
officers’ salaries, should be defrayed by a common fund, levied 
on the whole metropolis. The bill was also believed to guarantee 
the permanancy (during good behaviour) of Poor Law medical 
appointments, a measure which was urgently required, in order 
to give workhouse and parish surgeons a proper freedom of 
action. Had all the provisions of this Act been practically 
carried out, there is no doubt that considerable improvements 
would have been effected in the administration of relief to the 
sick poor of London, though many of the worst defects would 
have been left untouched. But it turned out (as Mr. Hardy 
had been amply warned by various members of the Workhouse 
Infirmary Association) that the provisions of the bill were 
open to numerous practical objections; the proposed alterations 
threatening to prove costly enough to excite vehement oppo- 
sition from the boards of guardians, while the compulsory 
ey which the Act was supposed to confer on the Poor Law 
oard do not appear to have been insisted upon, probably (in 
several cases at least) because the poorer parishes cannot, with- 
out a general measure of equalization, bear the initial expenses 
which must be incurred. In short, the Metropolitan Poor Bill 
for 1867, though a step in the right direction, and though 
immensely applauded by persons who wished well to the poor, 
but were not very accurately acquainted with their affairs, has 
proved a practical, and we regret to add, a deserved failure. 

It is now high time that the country re-considered the whole 
question. But little of the intended expenditure has been 
incurred, as yet, in London; and it would be well if, for the 
present, the execution of reforms in the metropolis were limited 
to improvements in the furniture, ventilation, and medical com- 
forts of the existing wards, the pay and status of the medical 
officers, and the engagement of a sufficient number of paid and 
skilled nurses ; together with some improvement in the amount 
and kind of out-door relief. Meanwhile, a Royal Commission 
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to examine the whole Poor Law system ought, in our opinion, 
to be appointed without delay; and it is certain that evidence 
would be volunteered before such Commission which would 
compel a very different report from the meagre recommenda- 
tions of the last Parliamentary Committee. Although it is less 
than twelve months since Mr. Hardy brought in his bill to 
rectify what was believed, by most people, to be the exceptional 
faults of the metropolis, this short time has sufficed to make 
it sufficiently evident that the condition of the provincial work- 
houses is, on the whole, quite as bad as that of the London 
houses. The Lancet and the British Medical Journal have pub- 
lished reports on workhouses in the most different situations 
which amply prove this; and the reports of Dr. Edward Smith 
(medical adviser to the Poor Law Board) on forty-seven work- 
houses in various parts of the country, although written with 
studied reticence, show very plainly that it is only in places of 
exceptional wealth and intelligence, such as Birmingham, Liver- 
pool,* Manchester, and a few others, that there is any approach 
to efficiency in the arrangement and management of workhouses. 
But this is not all. The non-medical inspectorial staff employed 
by the Poor Law Board has been convicted of having habitually 
done its work in a thoroughly perfunctory and useless manner ; 
on the one side it has given no substantial advice or help to the 
guardians, and has exerted no vigorous pressure on them ; on the 
other hand, it seems rarely to have made anything like a strong 
appeal to the Poor Law Board to intervene and prevent par- 
ticular abuses. But the most serious charge is one which has 
been brought, on unimpeachable authority, against the Poor 
Law Board. It was intimated very plainly by Mr. Villiers, 
in one of his speeches on Mr. Hardy’s bill, that there were 
officials at the Poor Law Board whose practice it was to inter- 
cept unpleasant intelligence which an inspector might feel it 
his duty to bring under the notice of the president. It is, at 
any rate, the fact that complaints of the most serious kind, from 
certain local districts, have been for years past regularly 
smothered, in some mysterious manner, and no corrective action 
taken by the Poor Law Board with regard to the abuses which 
they named ; and it is scarcely possible that this could have 
happened if some of these complaints had been brought to the 
actual knowledge of such men as Mr. Villiers, or Mr. Hardy, or 
Lord Devon. It is notorious that certain of the permanent 
staff have expressed themselves obstinately and even violently 

* The Guardians of Chorlton, one of the Unions in the Manchester 


District, have built a splendid pavilion hospital, with all the latest im- 
provements, for their numerous in-door sick. 
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against all projects of reform: and these are the very men at 
whom one must suppose that Mr. Villiers meant to point, in his 
very significant speech. At the same time, such officials are too 
highly placed to be capable of being reached by the arm of the 
public press, unless by the indirect method of promoting a Royal 
Commission of inquiry which, amongst other items, shall inves- 
tigate the conduct of the paid officers of the Poor Law Board, 
and probe them with honestly searching questions such as can 
be readily suggested to the members of the Commission, and 
which will imperatively demand an answer. ’ 

There is no way that we can see towards really useful legis- 
lation in Poor Law matters, except through this expedient of a 
Royal Commission, to inquire gg agp every branch of 
the present Poor Law administration. e are persuaded that 
the changes which alone would prove lastingly useful, are such 
as neither Parliament nor the public would sanction, unless the 
matter were more fully discussed in all its bearings. We will 
just enumerate some special sources of danger which are rapidly 
developing themselves in connection with the present system. 
1. There is the constant increase of the proportion of sick and 
other helpless inmates of the workhouses. 2. The truly alarming 
growth of the tramp class, which consists to the extent, per- 
haps, of nine-tenths of. persons living by preference on beggary 
and occasional theft, while the remaining one-tenth are honest 
bond fide travellers in search of work, who suffer horribly from 
the foul air of the ‘ casual’ wards of workhouses, and still more 
from enforced companionship at night with the most degraded 
and ruffianly set of creatures probably that can be found in the 
whole world. 3. The perpetual recruiting of the ranks of the 
prostitute class from the young female inmates of workhouses. 
On this point Miss Cobbe makes the truly frightful statement, 
that ‘out of a single workhouse in London, inquiry was insti- 
‘tuted two years ago, concerning eighty girls who had left it 
‘and gone to service. Jt was found that every one of them was 
‘ on the streets.’ The italics are our own. 

We must insist, that were there no other defects in the Poor 
Law system than those which we have selected as the three 
most dangerously threatening symptoms of its state, it would be 
high time that the nation threw to the winds its stupid dread of 
large measures of reform, based on thorough examination of the 
first principles of social politics. We could have added a fourth, 
which is at least as important, if not more so, than any of these 
considerations ; viz., the wretched training which the pauper 
children receive, except in the few instances where they are sent 
to well-managed. district schools, entirely apart from the work- 
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house and its associations. But this at least, we presume, will be 
taken up as a part of the general education question, and that 
is moving so fast towards a new development in this country, that 
it is scarcely necessary to make any special plea on behalf of 
pauper children for those benefits of education which it is 
probable will soon be extended to all children. 

If now we were to summarise the points of a scheme of Poor 
Law amendment, such as we should wish to see discussed and 
tested by the evidence which a Royal Commission would collect, 
we should propose as follows :— 

1. That the assessment of all poor-rates, except those for the 
maintenance of the able-bodied, be equalized over the whole of 
England and Wales, and that it be calculated not on rental, but 
on income. 

2. That such part of the business of poor relief as deals with 
the case of temporarily distressed, non-vagrant, able-bodied 
paupers be administered, as at present, by locally elected boards 
of guardians, and that such funds as may be necessary for this 
purpose be raised from local rates. The Poor Law Board to 
appoint an officer for each district of a certain area, specially 
acquainted with the industrial occupations in which it is possible 
to employ unskilled and partly skilled persons on emergency ; 
these officers to confer with the guardians of each union in their 
districts at stated intervals, and to assist them in establishing 
industrial works, or in carrying out public improvements by the 
aid of pauper labour, as was done under the Public Works Act 
in the time of the Lancashire Cotton Famine. All useless 
and unprofitable labour (such as oakum-picking and crank- 
work) to be entirely abolished. Miss Cobbe’s suggestion of a 
system of marks, and of fractional payments for labour, to be 
adopted in some shape. 

3. The vagrant class of paupers to be placed under the super- 
vision of the police; to be housed, on the night of their recep- 
tion, in very plainly furnished, but clean and airy buildings, 
lighted with gas and properly warmed, and with a paid and 
responsible warder sleeping in each ward to keep order, the 
police also being bound to visit the male tramps once in the 
course of the night, and to assist, at any time when they 
may be called, in maintaining order. Each tramp to receive 
a substantial supper of bread and hot porridge, and a similar 
breakfast in the morning. A medical officer to be required 
to inspect the tramps on their arrival, and to ask of each 
whether he or she has any feeling of illness, and if answered 
in the affirmative, to order the immediate removal of the com- 
plainant to the parish infirmary. Malingering, when distinctly 
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certified by the medical officer, to be afterwards punished 
severely. s the morning, the superintendent of police to 
question each ay as to his name, occupation, and last resting- 
place, which if it has been in a tramp ward, the tramp must 
roduce a ticket to prove. If there is reason to suppose him to 
genuinely in search of work which there is a fair chance 
of his obtaining, he may be allowed to continue his journey, 
and, under proper limitations, even be assisted with money to 
help him to his destination. If he has no distinct prospect of 
finding work, or friends who will support him, that he be sent 
to the workhouse of the district, and if he there refuse to labour, 
that he be carried before a magistrate and summarily convicted 
(on evidence of the medical officer that he is able-bodied) and 
imprisoned. The case of itinerant hawkers, who may have had 
an unsuccessful day’s trade would require some special con- 
sideration. 

4, That the infirmaries for curable cases of sickness be entirely 
separate from the workhouses and tramp-wards; supported on 
the national rate, and governed in the following manner. The 
supervising authority to rest in a committee of the Poor Law 
Board, to consist of medical men eminent in hospital and sani- 
tary matters; these commissioners to inspect the whole of the 
infirmaries every three months. This arrangement would involve 
2,400 inspections yearly (much fewer if the infirmaries were 
properly consolidated), which might be well performed by six 
commissioners, each giving 200 days annually to the work of 
inspection. The commissioners to elect their own chairman 
annually (always a fresh one), who shall possess an ea officio seat 
and vote at the Poor Law Board. The circuits of the indivi- 
dual commissioners to be shifted annually. Quarterly meetings 
of the committee to be held at the central office, and a report 
then presented to the Poor Law Board; but interim reports 
from particular districts which shall be marked ‘immediate,’ to 
be dealt with by the chairman, who shall be the inspector of the 
home circuit for the current year, and who shall immediately 
make recommendations to the Poor Law Board. The infirmaries 
to be constructed on a principle of consolidation as far as that 
can be carried out without making them too distant from each 
other; the infirmary districts being arranged with a view to the 
needs of the particular localities, and not to the present parishes 
or unions. The number of resident and visiting medical officers, 
nurses, dispensers, &c., to be settled by the medical committee, 
subject to the approval of the Poor Law Board, on a uniform 
principle, modified of course by careful consideration of the 
peculiar need of each district. Each infirmary to have a resident 
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secretary, who shall every week present the accounts of the 
infirmary to a voluntary committee composed of rate-payers, 
magistrates, and ladies (the latter acting as visitors). The com- 
mittee to present a quarterly report to the inspector of the 
district, including an audit of the accounts by the magistrates. 
The superior medical officer to have power over all the medical 
management and expenditure, subject only to the inspector and 
to the Poor Law Board; and the medical officers generally to 
hold their appointments during good behaviour, and to be dis- 
missable only by the Poor Law Board. The infirmaries to be 
as completely open to public inspection as the voluntary hospitals 
are at present, and the resident medical officers to be encouraged 
to take medical pupils, (as is done at many of the voluntary 
county hospitals with excellent effect.) 

5. The department of pauper lunacy requires to be arranged 
with some special consideration. The experiment of supporting 
these cases on a common fund and in special asylums is to be 
tried in London under Mr. Hardy’s Act. The main question is 
whether the whole business of treating the pauper insane of 
every kind ought not to be thrown on the counties and the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, instead of the Poor Law Board being 
required to provide for their management. Anyhow, the present 
workhouses are everywhere utterly unfit for their lodgment. 

6. The wards for incurable sick who need constant medical 
attention should form a part of the infirmary proper. 

7. The case of the incurables who do not need constant 
medical attention, as well as the case of the merely aged and 
infirm, demands very serious consideration, and, in our opinion, 
cannot be settled properly without consulting a large number of 
charitable persons who are practically familiar with the habits 
of the poor in their homes, and especially such ladies as Miss 
Nightingale, Miss Twining, Miss Cobbe, and others whose names 
have been mentioned. It is quite possible, and even probable, 
that it will be found to answer best to deal with these unfor- 
tunates entirely by increased allowances of out-relief under 
proper supervision. 

7. Even more decidedly ought the department of lying-in 
women to be organised with the advice of ladies. It includes 
a very few cases of honest married women, and a multitude of 
fallen girls. The two classes ought to be rigidly separated, and 
and the treatment of the latter made reformatory. 

8. Mr. Hardy’s admirable plan of dispensaries for out-relief 
to the sick ought to be extended to the provinces. The inspec- 
tion of these dispensaries, and generally of the out-sick relief, 
might he performed by specially appointed local medical officers. 
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The out-sick district should correspond with the infirmary dis- 
trict, and the inspector of the latter should receive, quarterly, 
the report of the inspector of out-door sick, which he should 
submit to the medical committee of the Poor Law Board. 

9. The children should be wholly depauperised by being 
placed in district schools under the superintendence of boards 
similar to those of the district schools, existing near London, 
where they should never receive the name or treatment of paupers 

at all, but should be technically educated as preparative for the 
army, the navy, for infirmary nursing, and for various trades. 

10. Finally—and these are our most audacious propositions— 
the whole of the existing non-medical staff of inspectors at the 
Poor Law Board should be pensioned off, excepting two or 
three who might be usefully retained to assist in developing 
the industrial occupation of the able-bodied. The present per- 
manent secretary should be pensioned off at any reasonable 
price which he could be induced to accept. The Poor Law 
Board should, in future, be a reality, and not a sham. It 
should not consist, as it now really does, of a president who 
changes with each change of ministry, and knows, practically, 
little about poor relief, together with various permanent subor- 
dinate officials, anxious mainly to keep their own berths. It 
should consist of a permanent president, a member of, and 
responsible to, Parliament; a representative of the medical 
department, a lawyer, and a representative of the inspectorial 
supervision of the relief to the able-bodied. All to have equal 
votes, and the president a casting vote. There should also be 
a secretary, without vote. 

No doubt these proposals for reform are ‘ radical’ in character. 
They are intended to be so. For remember, they are only pro- 
posals for consideration by a Royal Commission ; they have not 
been made without due study of all the facts hitherto known 
about poor relief: they are made at a time when our Poor Law 
system has shown itself to be so thoroughly rotten that patching 
cannot be of any material service; finally—and we ask our 
more timid readers to weigh this well—they are made at a 
moment when the wise and prudent (as they thought them- 
selves) have turned out entirely mistaken as to the most im- 
portant principles of political government, and the theorists— 
the madmen as they were almost deemed—have seen their 
despised opinions pronounced to be supremely true. We would 
ask the readers of this journal, and the country at large, not 
to deal with our proposals in the same spirit as the mob of the 
House of Commons dealt with John Bright’s proposal, a few 
years ago, for the introduction of household suffrage. 
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Arr. II.—Gégol’s Works. Five Volumes, St. Petersburg: Bazunéff. 
1865. 


‘ Their mother tongues unvalued treasures— 
The use of which wise men would guard— 
For foreign and affected measures 
Their folly leads them to discard : 
Amused with literary prattle, 
And foreign muse’s tattle, 
To read good Russ books who'll induce them ? 
Indeed, where are they ? who’ll produce them ?’ 


So sings Potshkin ; and at the time these words were written, 
there is little doubt that the sarcasm contained in the last line 
was something more than a poet’s epigram, and simply expressed 
the then prevailing trait of Russian literature. From Lomo- 
nosoff downwards, Russian writers had with unanimous servility 
borrowed their style and subjects from foreign sources, and had 
adopted the rhetorical form which obtained in France during 
the eighteenth century. Beyond the language in which they 
are composed, there is little or nothing that is national in their 
productions. Their poetry is made up of the stereotyped figures 
of classical speech. Sumarokoff, founder of the Russian theatre, 
regarded it as his chief glory that he was the Racine of the 
North ; whilst shepherds and shepherdesses, adorned with all 
the beauties that graced a Louis’ court, pipe their amorous 
reeds with wearisome monotony in Derzhavin’s polished verse. 
Their works are more talked about than read ; they help to fill 
up the library shelves of every cultured Russian, but have never 
come home to the hearts of the people ; they form the theme of 
learned criticism in the pages of literary manuals, but are rarely 
opened or consulted when once the college course is finished. 
Interesting to the student of literature, as landmarks in the 
intellectual history of the Russian empire, they possess no 
interest for the simple reader who wishes to be pleased and 
amused, as well as instructed, by what he reads. In its youth, 
Russian literature, like the earlier phases of Russian civiliza- 
tion, was but the copy of foreign forms, manners, and opinions. 
As it grew in years, so it grew in strength; becoming less 
and less imitative. In spite of the fact that his original com- 
positions are extremely few in number, it was in the poetry of 
Joukévsky that for the first time Russian verse exhibited 
higher qualities than mere harmony or correctness of style, and 
was inspired with that individual subjectivity and national life, 
without which there can be no true poetry. By his numerous 
translations from our English writers, Joukévsky introduced 
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into Russian literature a new and all-powerful element, that of 
realism. In this respect his version of Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’ published in 1802, must be considered as marking 
an epoch in the history of Russian poetry. The fancy world of 
goddesses and nymphs was henceforth abandoned for this actual 
earth of ours. Chloe and Phyllis, with their affected jargon 
and mincing apeing of court-life, were replaced by humbler and 
less showy types of humanity. In the mirror of poesy were 
reflected, together with its higher, rarer, and nobler manifesta- 
tions, the daily cares, trivialities, and solemn nothings that 
make up man’s existence. But, like all great movements, 
whether in the world of politics or of letters, this reform was 
effected gradually and slowly. It received its full consummation 
in Poishkin. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to register in a 
few general sentences the beneficial influence which Potishkin 
exercised on the poetry, the literature, the versification, and 
the language of his country. ‘In Potshkin,’ writes Gégol, 
‘as in a dictionary, is comprehended all the wealth, flexibility, 
and strength of the Russian language.’ Nor is this eulogy 
exaggerated. He gave it a richness and a power which it had 
never possessed before ; he infused poetry with a truthfulness and 
a reality which is not to be found in the laboured rhetoric or the 
lofty declamation of his predecessors : he enlarged the province 
of poetry, by making it the interpreter of national life, and 
brought it into perfect harmony with the thought and habits of 
his age and country. There may have been, and were, poets 
who wrote in Russian before Potshkin; but Potshkin was the 
first Russian poet. 

What has just been said of the poets of Russia is equally 
applicable to its prose romancists. Karamziti’s ‘ Poor Louisa’ may 
be fanciful and artificial in its plot and sentiments, reminding 
us at times of our English Sterne; but its language is natural, 
easy, and clear. He was the first to dislodge Russian prose 
from the lofty stilts on which Lomonosoff had placed it; the 
first who had sufficient courage to reject the traditional jargon 
which every author affected the instant he sat down to write, 
and to employ in its stead the diction of ordinary life. The 
sentimentality of Karamzii and his immediate followers yielded 
to that wild spirit of romanticism, with which the whole litera- 
ture of Europe was inspired during the first twenty or thirty 
years of the nineteenth century. English and French critics 
are often pleased to speak of Poishkin as a kind of Russian 
Byron. Noopinion can be more erroneous or more misleading. 
In reality, Poishkin bears the same relation to Byron as Russia 
does to the restof Europe. The form of his verse, its style, and 
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outward elegancies, may be occasionally borrowed from a foreign 
land ; but the spirit and essence of his poetry is invariably 
Russian. The influence of Byron is rather to be observed in 
the prose fictions of writers like Marlinsky or Zagéskin, whose 
‘Jewry Mieloslavsky’ was the first Russian historical romance. 
Here, as in all Zagéskin’s novels, we have the true Byronic 
hero, with his deadly scowl and bitter hatred of mankind, and 
whose whole life is passed in stabbing first one and then another 
of his foes, the only relaxation he allows himself being the 
occasional delivery of some fine soliloquy, wherein heaven and 
hell are noisily defied. These exaggerated deifications, or 
rather burlesques of humanity figure in nearly every novel 
from the time of Marlinsky down to Potishkin, whose unfinished 
tale, entitled ‘ Peter the Great’s Negro,’ published in 1827, was 
the first Russian fiction combining that simplicity of plot and 
fidelity to human nature in the delineation of its characters, 
which ever stamp the work of a great master. It was at this 

riod that a new writer arose, who was destined to effect in 

ussian prose a revolution no less thorough and lasting than 
that which Poishkin had already achieved in Russian poetry ; 
who, instead of personifying the Thenels virtues, should note and 
seize upon the frailties that attend us all; who should depict, 
without exaggeration and without malice, the wearying and 
commonplace details of humble life; who should tear off the 
gloss with which we think to cover our meanness, selfishness, 
and deceit ; and, by his picture of the world as it is, teach us 
to aspire towards a purer and better order. This writer was 
Gogol; and it is his life and works that we now propose to 
review. 

Nicholas Vasilievitch Gégol was born on the 19th of March, 
1808, at the town of Sorotchintsi, in the Ukraine. Separated at 
the most by one or two generations from the last of the Cossack 
wars, Gogol in his youth must often have heard from the mouth 
of his grandfather those stories of wild heroism and savage 
courage of which he was afterwards to be himself the chronicler. 
He was educated at first in a public gymnasium at Poltava, and 
subsequently in the Lyceum dan newly established at Neejinsk. 
Numerous anecdotes have been handed down relating te these 
school days; and we read how he was wont to employ his leisure 
hours in writing original compositions, now in prose, now in 
verse, some of which even obtained the honour of being recited 
in public at the commemorations annually held in the Lyceum. 
The sudden death of his father rendered the at no times flou- 
rishing circumstances of his family still more straitened, and 
forced young Gogol, on quitting the Lyceum, to choose some 
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profession which should secure him a means of livelihood. He 
resolved to devote himself to literature, and with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth imagined that he needed only to fix his house at 
St. Petersburg in order to win wealth and reputation. ‘ Alas !’ he 
writes in a letter dated 1827, ‘why is one so eager in the pur- 
‘suit of happiness? The mere thought of Petersburg torments 
‘me day and night; my soul longs to break its narrow prison, 
‘and my blood boils with wild impatience.’ These hopes were 
for a long while cruelly disappointed ; in truth, what dreams 
ever are realized till the heyday of life is passed, and we can no 
more find in their fruition the joy we once had fondly antici- 
pated ? His first literary effort, a poem on Italy, was rejected 
by the editors of the chief metropolitan journals in turn: the 
publication of his second work, ‘ Hans Reskstberten’ called forth 
so merciless a criticism from Polev6i, the Russian Lord Jeffreys 
of that day, that Gogol withdrew the book from sale and burned 
every copy. His applications to enter the Government service 
encountered unexpected difficulties and delays. His first appear- 
ance on the stage, to which he was tempted by the applause he 
had obtained as amateur actor at Neejinsk, was so unsuccessful, 
that the director of the theatre refused to give him another part. 
His remittances from home were so scanty and irregular, that 
frequently in the depth of winter wood was too expensive a 
luxury to allow him to heat his room. Such, briefly summed 
up, were Gogol’s earliest experiences of the golden capital. 
Driven to despair, he determined to quit for ever a country in 
which he could no longer hope to make himself a name; but, in 
his eagerness to escape the miseries by which he was surrounded, 
he forgot to calculate the expenses of a voyage abroad. His little 
ata wa all but expended in obtaining a passport and in 
engaging a passage to Lubeck, where he had scarcely arrived 
before his ill-furnished purse obliged him to return; and the 
same boat which had carried him out brought him back to St. 
Petersburg. It was now that he became acquainted with Jou- 
kévsky and Poishkin,through whose recommendation he obtained 
mea private pupils, and in 1834 was appointed teacher of 
history in the Patriotic Institution. There is to our mind some- 
thing very touching in this intimacy between Potshkin and 
Gégol, the one but just commencing his literary career, the 
other already in the full zenith of his popularity. A small 
volume of tales, published by Gogol anonymously in 1832, acci- 
dentally fell into Potshkin’s hands. Their novelty, frank 
humour, simple pathos, and genuine poetry, aroused his warmest 
admiration, and he could not rest till he had discovered who 
their author was. They at once became inseparable friends ; 
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whole nights were passed together in literary discussions ; 
henceforth neither wrote a line without submitting it to the 
judgment of the other; and when, in 1837, Potshkin died, it 
was as though Gogol had lost a partof himself. ‘Every month, 
‘every week,’ he writes from Rome, where he was then staying, 
‘some fresh loss, and now the cruellest that could befall me. 
‘ All my joy, all the happiness of my life lies buried in Potsh- 
‘kin’s grave. I undertook nothing without having first con- 
‘sulted him. I never wrote a line without fancying he was by 
‘my side. What he would say, what would make him laugh, 
‘what would win his approval, these were the questions I used 
‘to put to myself. But now, as for the present work,* he was 
‘its inspiration, and to him I owed its idea and plan. He is 
‘gone—and I have no longer strength or interest sufficient for 
‘the task. I have over and over again taken up my pen, but 
‘all in vain ; the pen falls idly from my hand; I can only weep.’ 
A pleasing contrast to the quarrels and jealousies that make up 
so large a portion of literary biographies, and on which we have 
dwelt the inane since the rest of the story of Gogol’s life may 
be told in a few words. The last seven years of his life were 
passed, with rare and brief iutervals of health, in a state of 
melancholy madness. In one of these intervals he paid a second 
visit to Italy, but, after a few months’ sojourn at Rome, returned 
home and fixed his residence at Moscow. It was there he died, 
in the forty-second year of his age, his latest act being to burn 
the manuscript containing the concluding chapters of ‘The 
Dead Souls.’ 

It may be well, before proceeding to notice in detail the prin- 
cipal works of Gogol, to point out what seem to be the leading 
characteristics of his genius. 

Admirers of the modern sensational novel, in whose eyes 
tragedy is inseparably connected with ‘ ermine-tippets, adul- 
‘tery, and murder,’ must look upon the tales of Gégol as insipidly 
commonplace, and exhibiting a sad poverty of imagination. 
Nothing can exceed their simplicity of plot. In most of them 
there is an entire absence of intrigue. What is the subject of 
his ‘Old-fashioned Farmers?’ Two country boors, living in a 
dull round of thoughtless content, spend their sixty or seventy 
years in drinking and eating, eating and drinking; and when 
they have eaten and drunk their fill, die off. Utterly incapable 
of the slightest intellectual effort, ignorant of all the higher 
impulses or nobler aspirations that dignify our nature, uncon- 
scious of any pleasure beyond the satisfaction of those instincts 
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which man shares in common with the beast of the field,—what 
interest can there be in the record of a life like theirs? All the 
emptiness, poverty, and bare nakedness of their existence is ex- 
posed ; not a single detail in their petty, monotonous career, 
each to-morrow, the deadening counterpart of yesterday is for- 
gotten or passed over; and yet, such is the power of art, when 
exercised on even the most trivial of themes, that what in 
unskilled hands would have sunk into a revolting burlesque, 
becomes with Gdgol the source of truest poetry and kindliest 
humour. So it is that we sympathise with poor Pulcheria, when 
in the return of her strayed cat she thinks she sees an omen of 
coming death ; laugh, but without resentment, at Athanasius 
Ivanovitch’s greed and gluttony ; forget in our pity his coarse 
sensuality when, the omen verified, he made his way roughly 
through the crowd of mourners who stood by the newly-dug 
grave, looked perplexedly first at one and then at another of his 
neighbours, as he asked in a dull; hoarse voice, ‘ And so, you 
‘have buried her; but why?’ Not till this moment have we 
really known the man, as we should have done in real life; so 
while reading the story we have all along misjudged him ; and 
we were wrong to say that his nature was altogether brutal and 
boorish. His better feelings were so deadened by the dreary 
routine of a sluggish life, that we could not divine their exist- 
ence ; but it is affliction that discovers the secret character of us 
all; and this heavy sorrow first reveals to us the subtler qualities 
of his soul. 

Combined with, and a natural consequence of this simplicity 
of plot, we observe in Gogol a rare fidelity to human nature in 
the delineation of his characters. They are not heroic, gifted 
with superhuman virtues or superhuman vices. It requires no 
great genius to sketch incarnations of wild devilry or embodi- 
ments of perfection. They are not extraordinary people, still 
less fancy portraits, but living realities; to many of whom we 
feel that we could give their true name. It is this which arouses 
our interest in the humblest and the meanest among them ; we 
perceive that they are no painted puppets put into certain pos- 
tures at the whim and caprice of the showman, but through 
every change of circumstance they are allowed to develope them- 
selves naturally, and without the author’s controlling interven- 
tion. Whether it be Tarass Bulba, with his savage love of war, 
who cared for nothing in heaven or hell, so long as he had his 
favourite sword in hand or his no less favourite pipe in mouth ; 
or the accurate plodding Schiller, who did everything by calcu- 
lation—kissed his wife twice a day; got drunk once a week on 
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dinner ; and when only twenty years of age had sworn that 
before he was thirty he would amass a capital of 20,000 roubles ; 
never having the slightest doubt that it was fated so to be, since 
a tchindvnik* would sooner forget to bow to his superior’s schweitzer 
than a German break his oath ; or the honest weaver’s wife, one 
of those treasures which are often found in this good world of 
ours, who was scarcely ever at home, but went all day fawning 
among wealthy, gossiping old women, paid them no end of com- 
pliments, ate their donations with a rare appetite, and never 
beat her husband except in the morning, because it was the only 
time she was at home; or the slave Petroéushka, who read eve 
book he could get hold of, little caring whether it was a novel, 
an A B C, or a manual of prayers, since what pleased him was 
not the subject-matter, but the mere act of reading and getting 
out of the letters a series of words, as to the sense of which he 
was perfectly indifferent :—whether it be one of these or any 
other of the characters that fill up Gédgol’s broad picture of 
humanity, we seem to have known them one and all in real life. 
Let their story be told however briefly, we feel able to supply 
some trait in their history which the author has failed to give, 
relate some additional anecdote about them which the writer has 
forgotten or passed over. 

The next feature in the writings of Gégol of which we would 
speak is one which, on a first perusal, we are apt to — 
constitutes their sole, or at least chief, recommendation. e 
refer to their humour. And when we speak of Gégol’s humour, 
we wish the word to be understood in its widest and most com- 

rehensive sense. For though in its source it is one springing 
rom a deep conviction of the vanity of all that is human, it is 
most varied in its manifestations. At times he will surrender 
himself to some wild fancy so extravagantly absurd, that no writer 
less daring than himself would ever have used it to move our 
laughter, and hold us spell-bound as he describes Vakdola’s ride 
on the devil’s back to St. Petersburg—Vakdola, the adventurous 
blacksmith, who had promised the black-eyed, coquettish Oxana 
the tiny shoes which the Empress herself was wont to wear. 
‘ At first Vakoola could not help feeling afraid at rising to such 
‘a height that he could distinguish nothing upon the earth, and 
‘at coming so near the moon, that if he had not bent down he 
‘ would certainly have caught one of its horns in hiscap. Yet, 
‘ after a time, he recovered his presence of mind, and began to 
‘laugh at the devil. All was brightinthesky. A light, silvery 
‘ mist covered the transparent air. Everything was distinctly 
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‘ visible, and the blacksmith even noticed how a wizard flew 
‘ past him, sitting ina pot; how some stars, gathered in a group, 
‘ played at blind-man’s-buff; how a devil, who was dancing in 
‘a moonbeam, when he saw him riding, took off his cap and 
‘ made him a low bow.’ There is in such passages as this an 
abandonment to the humour of the moment which it is impos- 
sible to resist ; and we can easily credit Poishkin’s assertion that 
the very compositors, whilst setting up the type of this same 
story—‘ Christmas Eve ’— would frequently leave off their work 
to laugh. In general, however, Gégol’s humour is quieter and 
more subdued in its tone. It is this forced absence of passion 
which gives such strength to Gogol’s satire, and makes his irony 
so biting. By a single word or trifling phrase, which would seem 
to have fallen accidentally from his pen, he will plant the blow, 
aimed at the social folly or administrative abuse he is attacking, 
with a vigour and a certainty that renders it fatal. Thus, in the 
description of a general’s daughter, which he puts into the 
mouth of a poor tchinévnik, who is infatuated with her beauty, 
after having made him expatiate on the charms of her person, 
with what exquisite banter does he sum up the cringing sub- 
serviency natural to his position in the one expressive sentence, 
‘Her very handkerchief breathes the essence of a general’s 
rank !’ ‘Or, to select but one example from ‘The Revisor,’ a 
comedy, every scene of which abounds with similar touches of 
dry humour. The prefect of a small provincial town is alarmed 
at the intelligence that his superior may be expected on any day 
or at any hour, and begs the postmaster to open all the letters 
that may pass through his office. That worthy official informed 
him that such had sales been his custom, ‘not from any state 
‘reasons, as he takes care to explain, ‘but from curiosity ;’ 
some of the letters he had opened proving so entertaining, that 
he really could not find the heart to send them on, but had kept 
them in his desk at home. When reminded by a more cautious 
colleague that this may get him into trouble with the public, 
the prefect cuts short his remonstrance by crying out, ‘ Ah, 
bdtoushka,* don’t you see this is a private affair ?’ 

It will not be necessary to dwell long on the last of the 
characteristics of Gogol’s genius that we have space to notice— 
his nationality. In his humour, in his irony, in his language, 
in his thoughts, in his lyrical outbursts of passionate eloquence, 
and in his pathos, Gdogol is thoroughly Russian. And 
thoroughly Russian, too, are all his personages; and it were 


* Father; a term of familiarity constantly used in ordinary con- 
versation, corresponding to our ‘ good fellow.’ 
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difficult to cite one trait in the national character that has not 
been seized upon by Gdgol. His nationality, to use his own 
words, does not consist ‘in describing the saraphan, but is 
‘inspired by the very spirit of the people.’ And yet, as a true 
artist, he did not neglect external peculiarities. Nothing can 
be more remarkable than the pains which he took to render his 
portraits true to the minutest detail. Many of the letters, which 
during the first years of his residence at St. Petersburg he wrote 
to his mother, are filled with questions as to the dresses worn by the 
peasantry in Little Russia, the names given by the country people 
to their different articles of costume, the customs that obtained 
among them at the different festivals of the year, the superstitions 
and fairy tales which still found credence in the provinces. Nor is 
he less true in his unsparing exposure of those vices which, if they 
were not peculiar to his country, at least once flourished there, 
more abundantly than elsewhere. So true and so outspoken is he, 
that he was not seldom met with the charge of being unpatriotic : 
as if, forsooth, patriotism consisted in a blind admiration of 
whatever is, and an equally blind belief that it therefore must 
be right. It is a charge which honest writers in every land and 
in every age have had to bear. ‘But,’ to quote Gdgol’s manly 
reply to such reproaches, ‘ the accusation is not founded on any 
‘ sentiment so pure or so noble as patriotism. It proceeds from 
‘ those who do not care to remedy an evil, but are only anxious 
‘ that none should speak of the ill they do. A cowardly fear is 
‘ its sole foundation, however grandly it may mask itself under 
‘ the holy name of patriotism. This mask it is the mission of 
‘ every honest writer to tear away, to trample beneath his feet. 
‘ Writers have but one sacred duty, and that is to tell the truth, 
‘ the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

Gégol may be said to have commenced his literary career by 
the publication of his ‘Evenings in a Farm House.’ His earlier 
efforts must be regarded as mere tentative essays, written in. 
order to prove his genius and to discover its trae province. 
We have already spoken of the impression which these stories 
produced on Potshkin’s mind. Nor was their reception by a 
public already satiated with the gloomy horrors which abound 
so liberally in the novels of Zagoskin less enthusiastic. There 
are a freshness, a simplicity, and a gaiety in Gégol’s descriptions 
of Little Russian life, which bring home to us a conviction of 
their unexaggerated truthfulness, even though we have never 
visited the country, and are ignorant of its habits, faith, and 
language. They are filled with those happy touches which of 
themselves reveal the whole character of the people with a 
certainty and a precision not to be attained in pages of ordinary 
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travellers’ gossip. With what delicacy, for example, does he in 
the following scene bring out that cunning, so natural to a 
Russian peasant, which prevents him, when deeply interested 
in anything, from coming directly to the point. Choop has 
discovered the elder of his church ignominiously stowed away in 
a coal sack, where he has been concealed by the widow Soloka 
at the moment their tender parleys were interrupted by the 
unexpected arrival of another lover, and thus addresses him :— 
‘My good man—excuse my not calling thee by thy Christian 
‘ and surname—do me the great favour to come out of that sack.’ 
The elder came out, terribly confused, and not knowing what 
to say. ‘It seems to be rather cold out of doors,’ he remarked, 
turning to Choop. ‘ Yes; the frost is rather severe,’ answered 
Choop ; ‘ but tell me’ (of course you expect he is going to put 
the question, How did you come into that sack?) ‘what dost 
‘ thou use to blacken thy shoes with, tallow or tar?’ ‘I prefer 
‘ tar,’ answered the elder. ‘ Well, good bye, Choop,’ continued 
he ; and putting on his cap, he walked out of the room. ‘ What 
‘a fool co to ask him what he blackens his shoes with,’ 
muttered Choop, looking at the door out of which the elder had 
just gone. Quite true, good Choop ; but we may be sure that on 
the very next emergency thou wilt employ an equally circuitous 
method of getting at the truth. Or, not needlessly to multiply 
the examples that might be quoted from this humorous story, 
how happily Gogol brings into bold relief that strange incon- 
sistency which will lead a Russian peasant to avoid as poison an 
infringement of the most trifling ecclesiastical injunction at the 
very moment he is engaged in some dishonest and nefarious 
transaction. Thus, Vakoola, in his eagerness to obtain the 
services of the devil for his ride to St. Petersburg, does not 
hesitate to have dealings with a certain Patzuck, a has the 
unenviable reputation of knowing every spirit, and being able to 
summon which he will to carry out his commands. Nor is he 
discouraged by the gruff reception with which he is met—‘ If 
‘thou wantest the devil, go to the devil,’ cried Patzuck ; but 
meekly answers, with a low bow, ‘ Even so; that is why I have 
“come to thee.’ Nothing turns him from his purpose, till 
suddenly he cries out, ‘ But what do I see ? To-day is a fast-day, 
‘ and the villain is eating curd-dumplings; no fit food on a fast. 
‘ What a fool I am! staying here and giving room to tempta- 
‘tion! Away, away!’—and the pious blacksmith, willing 
though he was to ask for communication with the devil, ran 
with all his speed out of the cottage. 

‘Térass Bulba’ and ‘The Old-Fashioned Farmers’ are two com- 
panion pictures: the one representing the complete abnegation 
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of all activity in life ; the other, the heroie energy which knows 
of no tranquillity or rest. There is something brutal in both 
these lives: in the placid contentment, which nothing can ruffle 
or disturb so long as the animal instincts are satisfied; and in 
the unrestrained abandonment to the fiercest passions, which 
acknowledge no higher law, admit of no restraint. And where 
shall we find the portrait of a savage hero drawn with grander 
boldness in its colossal outlines, or with subtler delicacy in its 
minutest filling up, than in the first of these stories? His only 
home is the battle-field, his talk is exclusively of war and sieges, 
the one hope of his life is that his two sons—Ostap and Andrew 
—may prove as ready in fight as he, their sire. How roughly 
does . welcome them home from Frieff, where they have just 
completed their education ; how eager he is to see what pluck 
there is in them; and with what cunning glee does he, the first 
day of their return after a whole year’s absence, put it to the 
proof! He ridicules their college dress ; and when Ostap, furious 
at the ill-timed jest, declares that, ‘ father though he be, he will 
give him a thrashing, if he goes on laughing,’ the challenge is 
accepted, as if it were the most natural thing in the world for a 
father and son, instead of embracing after a long separation, to 
fall to and belabour each other as heartily as they can. The 
old Cossack chief is delighted at the skill with which the well- 
aimed blows are dealt, and, the fight concluded, presses the boy 
to his bosom, declaring that he will make a brave warrior, and 
bidding him strike every cursed unbeliever even as he had struck 
him. He declares with an oath, that not another day shall be 
wasted in idle sloth, and that on the morrow he himself will 


accompany his sons to the Cossack camp, to have them enrolled 
in the army. A drunken carousal ensues, after which they 
tire to rest :— 


‘ Bilba was soon snoring, and every one in the house followed his 
ample. The poor mother alone could not sleep ; she hung over the 
illow of her dear sons who were lying side by side, and gently 
oothing their soft curls, moistened them with her tears. She 
t them long and eagerly, gazing at them with all her soul, her whole 
ing so absorbed in sight that she could not take her eyes from off 
em. With her own breast she had nourished them, with a mother’s 
ve she had watched their growth and tended them, and now she has 
em near her only for a moment. “ Sons, my dear sons, what terrible 
te is there in store for you!”—and tears ran down the wrinkles 
hich disfigured her once handsome face. And, in truth, she was to be 
tied, as were all the women of those warlike times. For one moment 
nly had she enjoyed love, which scarcely outlasted the first impulse 
f youth and passion ; and then her stern lover had abandoned her 
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for his sabre, for his comrades, and for noisy carousals. She had 
seen her youth glide by without enjoyment, and her beautiful fresh 
cheeks fade away without kisses, and shrivel into wrinkles before due 
time. All her love, all her desire, all that is tender and passionate 
in woman, all was concentrated in one feeling—that of a mother, 
And like a bird of the stéppe, she feverishly, passionately, tearfully 
hovered over her children. Her sons, her dear sons, are to be taken 
away from her ; to be taken, and she may never see them again. It 
may be that in the first battle a Tartar will cut off their heads, and 
she not know even where to find their corpses. It may be that those 
fair limbs, for each morsel of which, for each drop of whose blood 
she would gladly give the world in exchange, will be'cast aside for the 
wild birds of prey to tear them to pieces. The moon had long risen 
in the heavens, shining down on the yard covered with sleeping 
Cossacks, on the thick sallows, and on the high grass which had over- 
grown the palisade that surrounded the court. But the mother still 
sat beside her dear sons, motionless in her grief, not once taking her 
eyes off them for a moment, never thinking of sleep. The horses felt 
the dawn approaching, lay down, and ceased to feed; the upper 
leaves of the sallows began to wave gently, and the wind’s murmuring 
breath softly touched the branches beneath. But the mother still sat 
beside her two sons, motionless in her grief, watching till dawn. She 
felt no weariness, but, dreading the approach of day, prayed that the 
night might last yet longer. And now the loud neighing of steeds 
was to be heard from the steppe, red streaks of the rising sun brightly 
illumined the sky, and Bilba was the first to awake and spring to his 
feet. Within an hour three horses stood at the door of the house, 
The travellers leaped on their steeds ; but when the mother saw that 
her sons had also mounted, she rushed to the younger, whose features 
wore a somewhat tenderer expression, caught his stirrup, clung to his 
saddle, and in a cry of despair shrieked out, “I will not let thee go!” 
Two strong Cossacks gently loosened her hold and carried her into 
the house. And again, as she saw them pass under the gateway, in 
spite of her age, she flew through the yard swifter than a wild goat, 
and, with the incredible strength of madness, stopped the horse, and 
clasped the younger of her sons with a wild, rapturous, feverish 
embrace. And once more they carried her home.’ 


Soon after their arrival at the camp, war breaks out, and 
they take part in the siege of Doobné. Unable to subdue the 
brave spirit of its defenders, the Cossacks resolve to starve the 
town into submission. Among its inhabitants is a fair Polish 
girl, whose beauty, years ago, when he was a collegian at Frieff, 
had won Andrew’s love. To rescue her and hers from the 
horrors of famine, he secretly supplies the city with provisions, 
and in the madness of his passion resolves to sacrifice father, 
comrades, and country. He joins the enemy, fights on their 
side, and in the very heat of the battle is confronted by Tarass: 
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‘ And he saw before him nothing—nothing but the terrific figure of 
% bis father. ‘“ Well, what are we to do now?” said Térass, looking 
him full in the face. But Andrew could find nothing to answer, and 
remained silent, his eyes cast down upon the ground. “To betray 
—to betray thy faith! to betray thy brothers! Dismount from thy 
horse, traitor!” Obedient as a three years’ child, he dismounted, 
and, unconscious of what he did, remained standing before Térass. 
“Stand! do not move!” cried Térass; “I gave thee life: I kill 
thee !” and, falling back, he took his gun from his shoulder. Andrew 
was deadly pale: his lips moved slowly as he muttered some name ; 
but it was not the name of his mother, his country, or his kin ; it was 
. — the name of the beautiful Polish girl. Tarass fired. Like some ear 
. § of corn cut down by the sickle —like a young lamb when it feels the 
, § fatal steel beneath its heart, did he droop his head, and fall heavily to 
. — the earth, without uttering a word. The slayer of his son stood and 
1 — gazed long upon the breathless corpse. Even in death he was still 
r } lovely: his manly face, but now full of power, and a fascination which 
it — no woman could resist, still retained its marvellous beauty ; and his 
x —} black eyebrows served to heighten the pallor of his features. ‘ What 
Cossack he might have been!” murmured Térass; “so tall in stature, 
it 80 black his eyebrows, with the countenance of a noble, and an arm 
strong in battle.” ’ 

he Scarcely had T4rass thus terribly vindicated the honour of his 
name, when he and Ostap are surrounded by a body of Poles. 
Long and desperately do they fight, stubbornly disputing each 
inch of ground, refusing to yield: but what can two effect 
against a score? ‘Tarass is struck senseless to the earth, and 
Ostap is taken prisoner and carried off. Térass only awakes to 
discover his heavy loss : henceforth the days pass wearily, and 
he finds no more pleasure in battle or in warlike sports :— 

‘ He went into the fields and across the steppes as if to hunt, but 
his gun hung idly on his shoulder, or with a sorrowful heart he laid it 
down and sat by the sea-shore. There, with drooping head, he would 
remain for hours, moaning all the while, “Oh, my son Ostap! oh, 
Ostap, my son!” Bright and wide rolled the Black Sea at his feet, 
the gull shrieked in the distant reeds, his white hair glistened like 
iilver, as the large round tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks.’ 

He can endure the agony of doubt no longer; at all cost he 
will seek out his son; weep over him if dead, embrace him if 
living. With the assistance of one Yankel, a Jew, he makes his 
way in disguise to Warsaw, where he arrives only to learn that 
m that very evening his brave boy is to suffer an ignominious 
death. He proceeds to the place of execution, takes up his stand 
in the midst of the crowd, and watches in silence the horrible 
rtures by which the bitterness of death is made more bitter:— 
‘Ostap looked weariedly around him. Gracious God! Not one 
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kindly face amid all the upturned faces of that heaving crowd! Had 
there been but one of his kin there to encourage and support him! § 
No weak mother, with her wailings and lamentation ; no sobbing 
wife, beating her bosom and tearing her hair; but a brave man, 
whose wise word might have given him fresh strength and solace! § | 
And as he thus thought, his courage failed him, and he cried out in § | 
the agony of his heart, “Father, where art thou? dost thou hear me!” § | 
“TJ -hear thee, boy !” resounded through the dead silence, and all the 
thousands of people shuddered at that voice. A party of cavalry ] | 
rode hurriedly about, searching among the crowd that surrounded the § { 
scaffold. Yankel turned as pale as death, and, when the soldiers f } 
had ridden past, looked back to where Térass had been standing. ff , 
Térass was there no longer. Not a trace of him was left.’ r 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
b 


Of Gégol’s numerous tales relating to tchindvnik life, ‘The 
Cloak’ strikes us as affording the best example of that know- 
ledge of, and power to describe, the petty joys and unromantic 
miseries of homely, commonplace people, which form the most 
striking characteristics of his genius. It is impossible to read 
the history of ‘Ak4kia Akakievitch,’* and not be touched 
by the deep pathos that underlies its very insignificance, and 
in the one bright dream, that for a moment gladdened his dim, 
narrow existence, recognise the glorious probabilities with which 
every soul, however thwarted, however deadened, is originally 
endowed. He was, by nature no less than by position, a 
tchindvnik. To look at him, you would fancy that he musif ™ 
have been born ready dressed in a velvet-collared and brass-§ "8 
buttoned coat. No human eye had ever seen him out of it, and 
there were those who said that he slept in his uniform. He was 
a living a dmg for ever transcribing some paper or 
other in the clearest and most legible of characters. Out of 
office-hours his chief enjoyment was to transcribe afresh, for his 
own private collection, any document that might have struck 
his fancy during the day. His choice was never influenced in 
the slightest degree by the importance of its subject ; its valu 
in his opinion, increasing in exact proportion to the dignity o 
the person to whom the paper was addressed. And it was we 
that poor Akakia could thus easily amuse himself; for than 


| to the gentleness of his disposition, and the extremely shabby 4 
A appearance of his once bright brown over-coat, but now, owin: he 
j to the endless patching it had undergone, like Joseph’s uppeq 7° 


. garment, of many colours, he was the constant butt of his fellow 
clerks, whose quips and practical jests he had to bear with wh 
patience and forbearance he could. At last, even Akdkia becam 


P se The name, as we need scarcely remind our readers, is derived fro 
dkaxia, guilelessness. 
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aware of the impropriety—not to say et patching 
his over-coat any more. Then it was that this shy, hesitating, 
docile creature, nerved himself up to form a migthy resolution, 
to carry which into execution would require the labour and 
patience of years. He determined to leave off the old patched 
coat, and have a new, thickly-wadded cloak made. Receiving 
exactly ten roubles a month as salary—in English money say 
thirty shillings—he knew well enough what an ambitious scheme 
this was. He did not dare divulge so preposterous and bold a 
fancy to any of his comrades, lest they should laugh and call 
him a dreamer. He could not for an instant imagine that 
others would regard the one great event of his life as an ordi- 
nary prosaic transaction. ‘From that day his being became, as 
‘it were, fuller: it was as though he had married, as if he had 
‘won the consent of some eg woman to share with him the 
‘pleasures and sorrows of his life; and this newly-won wife 
‘was no other than that same cloak, of which he was ever 
‘dreaming, thickly wadded, well lined, and without a single 
‘patch. At the same time, he became less shy, more decided, 
‘more resolute in character, like a man whose whole soul is 
‘bent on the attainment of one definite object.’ He at once 
began to practise the severest economy in order to save the 
necessary sum; out of every rouble he put by a half copeck, gave 
up drinking tea of an evening, left off writing by candle-light 
and went to bed directly it was dark, and was careful to walk 
as lightly as — in the streets, avoiding every stone that 
was at all likely to make holes in his boots. His thrifty habits 
had in the end their full reward. The glad day arrived when 
Akakia could go and a the new cloak. We can imagine the 
pride and joy with which he took the longest possible route to 
his office that all the world might note and envy him his new 
purchase ; the delight with which after dinner he spread it out 
on his bed, and sat gazing at it till evening closed in; the 
lorious dream he dreamed that night, wherein he saw nothing 
But Ak4kias in every possible form and posture, all robed in the 
newest and brightest of cloaks. All this we may, perhaps, be 
able to imagine; but who can describe his utter desolation, 
when, on awaking the next morning, he discovered that his 


‘I cloak—that cloak in which he had so fondly rejoiced, for which 


he had gladly spent years of patient self-denial—had been stolen 
during the night. ere was great astonishment among his 
fellow-clerks for the next few days in consequence of Akakia, 
who was noted for his punctual attendance, failing to make his 
appearance at the usual hour. On the fifth day, a soldier was 
sent to his lodging, with an order from his chief that he desired 
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to see him immediately; but the messenger returned without 
Akakia. ‘ He can’t come, yourexcellency.’ ‘Can’t come ; why 
‘not; can’t come?’ ‘Just so; he is dead; they buried him the 
‘day before yesterday.’ And the name of Akakia Akakievitch 
was struck of the list of tchindvniks on active service. 

We have already exceeded the limits at our disposal, though 
the subject is far from exhausted. ‘ Mirgorod,’ ‘Vie,’ ‘The 
Portrait,’ ‘ Nevsky Prospect,’ ‘How Ivan Ivanovitch quarreled 
with Ivan Nikievnovitch,’ ‘The Players’—these and other tales 
must, at least for the present, be passed over without a single 
remark. We have preferred dwelling on those of Gdgol’s 
stories, with which the English public as a rule is least 
acquainted, to speaking at length of his two great productions, 
‘The Revisor,’ and ‘The Dead Souls.’ These have both been 
translated—though very badly—into our own language, and in 
that form at least, if not in the original Russian, have been 
generally read. A few hurried sentences are all we can devote 
to these two works, which might, not improperly, form the 
theme of a separate essay. 

In ‘The Revisor,’ or, as the title might be rendered into English, 
‘ Government Inspector,’ we have an unsparing exposure of the 
cunning, fraud, and injustice that once characterized Russian 
official life in the provinces. A whole town is thrown into 
the greatest confusion by the sudden arrival of a Petersburg 
tchindvnik, whom its authorities mistake for the revisor. For 
thirty years there has been no such personal supervision on the 
part of the Government, and their misdeeds are not of a nature 
to bear investigation. But its prefect is—to use the cant 
euphuism by which we now-a-days dignify knavery and want 
of principle—a man of infinite ¢act ; and terrible as the emer- 
gency is, it does not find him unprepared. It is true that his 
misdoings are numerous. He has caused the wife of an under- 
officer, whose only offence was that she had refused to sully her 
honour, to be whipped ; has laid a heavy black-mail on every 
tradesman for miles round; has appropriated to his own use the 
moneys designed for the repair and improvement of the town 
roads. But then, what hope can even a revisor have to outwit 
one who, as he himself tells us, ‘for thirty years has been in 
* the service, and not a single shopkeeper ever got the better 
‘ of him, who has used rogues to cheat rogues, such knaves and 
‘scamps as would rob their own mothers, who has cheated 
‘three governor-generals: though, to be sure, there is not 
‘ much to boast of in having cheated any number of governor- 
‘ generals.’ He has never yet found a good bribe to fail; why 
should it now? In spite of what Voltairians and such like 
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revolutionary atheists may say, Providence has so ordered 
the world, that it ever has been and ever will be divided into 
two classes, the bribers and the bribed. He accordingly sets 
about the task of inducing the supposed revisor to take a 
favourable view of things. This is no difficult matter, con- 
sidering Chlestakoff’s previous career and character. Aided by 
the coquettish smirkings of his daughter, the good prefect— 
having in the meanwhile vowed to hang a taper three pounds in 
weight before the image of his favourite saint, should he escape 
his present danger—has the satisfaction of seeing all his plans 
crowned with success, when, in the very moment of his triumph, 
the error is discovered, the real revisor’s arrival is announced, 
and Chlestakoff is stripped of the honours with which the 
credulity of his dupes had laden him. The punishment falls 
heavily on all; but to none is the disappointment so terribly 
galling as to the prefect. He, the cheat par excellence, to be 
cheated after thirty years’ service by a common Petersburg 
tchindvnik. We almost sympathise with him as he cries out in 
his rage, ‘ Here, look! let all the Christian world look, and see 
‘how a prefect has been fooled! Laugh at him for an ass, a poor 
‘old fool! You thick-nosed clod, to go and take an empty 
‘nincompoop like that for a man of rank! And to think that 
‘he is now with his brazen clapper tongueing it over the whole 
‘world!’ One of the most amusing scenes in the comedy is 
where Bobtchinsky and Dobtchinsky—a kind of Dogberry and 
Verges—trush into the room where the prefect and his colleagues 
are assembled in order to announce Chlestaké6ff’s arrival. They 
are both rare gossips, and it is not often that they have so 
wonderful a piece of news to tell. Most minutely do they give 
every particular as to how, when, and why they went into the 
inn; what the landlord, his wife, the ostlers, and every one in 
the house were doing; what they saw, and what they talked 
about. Each is perpetually interrupting, correcting, and 
supplementing the statements of the other; each wishes to be 
the historian, to be considered the principal and most important 
person in the affair. They are both burning with impatience to 
come to the point in the story, but it is long before either of 
them finds the heart to do so, such pleasure do they take in 
dwelling on the details and in playing with the curiosity of 
their audience. 


In ‘ The Dead Souls,’* Gogol presents to us various types of 


* Such is a literal translation of ‘ Mértviya Diashe,’ the title of this 
novel; but ‘ Dead Serfs’ would better explain its meaning. The serfs 
were invariably spoken of as ‘ souls,’ and previous to their emancipation 
a proprietor was said to be worth ‘so many souls.’ 
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the pomiestchik, or small farmer class. As in all his works, the 
plot is extremely simple. We are not sure that the generality 
of subscribers to Mudie would allow it to be a novel at all. A 
certain Paul Ivanovitch Tchitchakoff, who has lost his place at 
the Custom House for various misdemeanours, hits upon an 
ingenious plan for retrieving his fortune. He visits different 
pomiestchiks, and proposes to buy of them the names of those 
serfs who had died since the last census, but for whom they had 
still to pay a tax, just as if they were living, up to the time 
when the government should order a new return to be made. 
Their names are solemnly inscribed on stamped papers, and 
made over with all due form to Paul Ivanovitch, who thus, at a 
trifling cost, obtains a formidable list of serfs, all represented as 
having been legally purchased by him with the intention of 
transferring them to his estate in the government of Chersousky. 
The estate is as imaginary as the serfs, but the papers enable 
him to borrow large sums of money on the credit of being 
proprietor, and the transaction is altogether an exceedingly 
profitable one. It is in the description of these farmers that the 
charm of the novel consists. Nothing can exceed the dramatic 
skill with which Gégol has portrayed the sentimental Maméloff, 
the listless Korobotchka, the rough Nezdioff, the stolid 
Sabekiévitch, or the miserly Ploushkin. To select but one 
example. How admirably does Gogol contrast the neglected 
state into which their farm and everything connected with it 
had fallen, with the shabby finery and fashionable affectations 
which obtained in the household of Maméloff. For, it should 
be known, Madame Maméloff was what is called bien élevée. 
She had in her youth enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
being brought up in one of the most exclusive and fashionable 
establishments for young ladies. In all such institutions there 
are three ‘objects’ regarded of the highest importance, and 
believed to constitute the basis of a sound moral education. 
First and foremost comes French, a fluent acquaintance with 
which language, and a current knowledge of whose light 
literature is absolutely necessary to the happiness and comfort 
of a family. Secondly, instruction on the piano, that the wife 
may be able to soothe and amuse the husband during his leisure 
moments. And lastly, a thorough acquaintance with the 

rinciples of household economy, understanding that word in 
its highest and most sesthetical sense—the art of knitting tiny 
purses, or any of those wonderful ornaments for the drawing- 
room, which have not even the quality of prettiness to atone for 
their utter uselessness. 

And with this sketch we conclude our brief review of Gégol 
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and his works. ‘The time will come,’ wrote Karamzin, ‘when 
‘we shall cease to be intelligent only with a foreign intellect, 
‘ to be glorious only with a foreign glory. The prediction has 
long ‘been verified. But more than any other writer, Gogol 
contributed to accelerate the advent and consolidate the estab- 
lishment of a thoroughly national Russian literature. It is 
this which, apart from their intrinsic merits, gives such a 
peculiar value to his mn and it is for this that every 
cultured Russian will pronounce with fond pride and reverent 
homage the name of Nicholas Vasilievitch Gogol. 


Art. ITI.—(1.) Novwm Testamentum Vaticanum, post Angeli Maii 
aliorumque imperfectos labores, ex ipso codice edidit ABNoTH. 
Frep. Constant. TiscHENDorF. Lipsiae, 1867. 4to, pp. 334. 

(2.) A New Plea for the Authenticity of the Text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D., Six Preacher 


of Canterbury Cathedral. Deighton, Bell, & Co., Cambridge. 
1867. 8vo, pp. 271. 


On the shelves of the Vatican Library stands a MS. volume, of 
which the Court of Rome may justly feel proud—the Vatican 
Greek Bible, containing, as is thought, the oldest copy of the 
New Testament in existence. All that the visitor usually sees 
of this precious volume is a thick — book, in bright red 
morocco binding, about 10+ inches high, 10 broad, and 43 in 
thickness. Like all most ancient MSS., it is written on vellum. 
It contains three columns on every page; so that as it lies 
open it presents to the reader six columns. Throughout, it is 
written, not in the common Greek character which we find in 
printed Greek books, but in capital letters, of a somewhat 
peculiar shape. The words have no space between, but all run 
into one another, just as if each line formed one long word; 
thus—MAKAPIOIOINTQXOITS. Of course there is nothing 
like divisions of chapters, or verses; though each book is divided 
into paragraphs, marked in the margin by Greek letters. 

The volume is by no means perfect. In the New Testament, 
with which alone we are concerned, the whole of the Apoca- 


‘lypse is wanting; so are the Pastoral Epistles, and part of the 


Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Such is the great Vatican MS. of the Bible. It has been in 
the Papal Library some three or four hundred years; but 


whence it came, or where it was written, are questions which 
NO. XCIV. 
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none can answer. Its great antiquity all our leading critics 
acknowledge. So old is it, that Chrysostom might have read 
the text of his famous homilies from its pages, or Eusebius have 
quoted from it, whilst penning his Church History. 

It is unfortunate that so priceless a MS. should be in the 
possession of men who have kept it shut up from the gaze of 
scholars. Except once during the reign of the first Napoleon, 
when the MS. was carried away by the French, and deposited 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, 5 sine men have found the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining anything more than a hurried 
glance at its contents. Many a scholar, after making a long 
and costly journey to Rome, has been obliged to retrace his steps 
homeward, after inspecting the ancient Codex for only a few 
minutes. This is apna to be regretted when such men as 
Tischendorf or Tregelles—scholars who have devoted their 
lives to the study of the ‘ipsissima verba’ of the Greek Testa- 
ment—have been doomed to disappointment. It is true, the 
former of these critics, in 1843, was allowed to see this MS. for a 
few hours ; but the latter, two years afterwards, though furnished 
with letters from some of the highest men in the kingdom, was 
not allowed to copy a single reading. In one of his numerous 
works he tells the piteous tale of his disappointed hopes. 
‘ During the five months that I was there,’ says he, ‘I sought 
‘ diligently to obtain permission to collate the MS., but I was 
‘ hindered from transcribing any of its readings.” And what 
does the reader suppose were the means used by the myrmidons 
of the Papacy to effect this object? Two priests kept their 
eyes fixed on Tregelles, whilst the volume lay open before him, 
and invariably made him show the contents of his pockets, lest 
the dreaded implements of writing should be there concealed. 
If the critic looked too long at a passage, they would, without 
ceremony, snatch the book out of his hands! The story goes, 
however, that the Englishman was a match for the Romans, 
ane contrived to bring away some pencil-marks on his thumb- 
nail ! 

In the year 1857, the Vatican MS. was at length published 
at Rome, with the express sanction of Pope Pius 1X. It was a 

nderous and costly affair, consisting of five folio volumes, the 

t of which contained the New Testament ; and the price was, 
we remember, £9 or £10. Though published under the sanc- 
tion of an infallible Pope, and prepared by a Cardinal of the 
Church, this magnificent work was found replete with errors. 
Indeed, such a result was inseparable from the careless method 
adopted by Cardinal Mai. Instead of writing out a fair copy of 
the MS., and then carefully comparing the proof sheets with the 
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original, the noble critic contented himself with inserting the 
Vatican readings in the margin of an ordinary Greek Testa- 
ment. The consequences were just what any man of common 
sense might oanilie have forseen. The two texts became in- 
separably intermixed. The printer was constantly at a loss to 
distinguish the readings of the Textus Receptus from that of the 
Vatican Codex ; and when the book was printed and collated 
with the Codex, it was discovered to contain ‘innumerable 
errors. Notwithstanding this, such was the interest felt in 
the work, that immediately the Vatican Bible was published, 
the New Testament part was reprinted in London, Leyden, 
Ratisbon, and Berlin. 

Cardinal Mai died just before the publication of the work, 
and the task of correcting the countless mistakes of the printed 
work devolved on a Barnabite monk, Carlo Vercellone. This 
learned scholar set himself assiduously to work, to correct the 
errors by which the printed sheets were disfigured—in the 
manner proposed by the deceased cardinal. But the work was 
only half done; and Vercellone’s first edition of the Vatican 
New Testament was published in a manner that was far from 
scholarly. 

The next step taken by the Roman authorities was the revi- 
sion of the work, preparatory to a new and cheap octavo edition 
of the New Testament portion of it; a publication which had 
all along been in contemplation. This revision appeared in 
1859. But although many of the previous errors were cor- 
rected, others were left untouched, and, what was worse, a 
number of new errors were introduced. In a note on page xiv 
of Tischendorf’s ‘Prolegomena’ may be found numerous ex- 
amples of these blunders. 

The latest attempt to give a more exact representation of the 
readings of the Vatican eg previous to Tischendorf’s edition, 
was that of Dean Alford. In 1859, this distinguished scholar 
visited Rome for the purpose of ascertaining the true readings 
of the MS., in places where the editions of Mai differed from 
the collations previously published. He succeeded in obtaining 
a sight of the precious volume, and published the result of his 
examination in the new edition of his Greek Testament. It is 
to be regretted, however, that even he fell into many errors; 
Dr. Tischendorf has noted numerous passages in which he has 
mistaken the readings of the Codex. 

We must now apprise our readers of what has been done by 
Tischendorf himself, towards obtaining the text of this queen 
of MSS. More than twenty years have passed away since that 
distinguished critic visited Rome, for the first time, + the 
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express purpose of examining the Vatican MS. He carried 
with him letters of recommendation to the Pope from several 
persons of rank and influence. Amongst these we may enu- 
merate Monsignore Affre, the Archbishop of Paris ; M. Guizot, 
the Prime Minister of France ; and the Roman Catholic king of 
Saxony. But the journey proved a failure. He was allowed 
only to inspect the volume during two library days, of three 
hours each. He carried away with him as the result of this 
examination twenty-five readings only. 

Twenty-three years afterwards, Dr. Tischendorf made another 
journey to Rome, for the same purpose. The result of this we 
will give in his own words :— 


‘On the 24th of February, 1866, I had the honour of being invited 
to an audience of the Pope. On such an occasion it is necessary to 
observe @ great deal of ceremony. The proper way of arriving is in 
a handsome carriage. The Swiss guards, in their old French costume, 
are on duty on the splendid marble steps of the palace, and in the 
entrance hall, and are ready to admit without delay those who wear 
the Cardinal’s purple or a handsome uniform ; for with them dress 
makes the man. 

‘ The Pope received me in his private apartments. He was sitting 
at a small table, and invited me to take a chair opposite to him. I 
took with me the new volume of my work on sacred MSS., together 
with a Palimpsest MS., discovered in 1862, and my treatise, 
“When were the Gospels written?” in German, with a French 
translation. His Holiness inspected these, and I gave him the par- 
ticulars of them. 

‘In 1843, I had pleased myself with the idea of speaking Latin to 
Gregory XVI. I had, however, scarcely begun, when he interrupted 
me, and obliged me to talk Italian. Mindful of this fact, I now asked 
the gentleman-in-waiting what was the habit of Pio Nono in this 
respect. He informed me that the Pope would be pleased if I spoke 
Italian, though he well understood French. This language, however, 
was only a recent acquirement. Formerly, he allowed those who 
could not speak Italian to address him in French, while he answered 
them in Italian. 

‘After some general conversation, the Pope asked me whether I 
was going to stay any longer in Rome. I replied that I had come to 
Rome to examine the Vatican MS., and wished for his permission 
to publish, at my own expense, an edition of it, like that of the 
MS. I had discovered at Mount Sinai. The Pope replied, “ But 
the MS. has already been published by Cardinal Mai.” I said, 
“Yes, and the New Testament, indeed, twice ; but these editions are 
only for common use. On the other hand, I wish to bring out a 
scrupulously faithful facsimile edition, just to show that, in the principal 
points, Mai is im the right, which is not now everywhere believed.” 
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The Pope: “ But people should believe it; it is a matter of faith.” 
I said, “ Nevertheless, they do not believe it; but if I show them a 
facsimile of the text, they will be obliged to do so. There will then 
be no more room for doubt.” The Pope replied, “ But we can do it 
ourselves.” This answer showed the old prejudice against a foreigner 
and a non-Catholic, who wished at last to carry out what had been so 
long delayed at Rome. 

‘I cannot deny that I became a little warm, and said, “ Well, 
doubtless it will be allowed me to examine the MS. in all those 
places respecting which I wish to arrive at a certainty.” The Pope 
nodded affably, and said, “ Yes, yes.” 

‘I explained to him why so much now depended on an exact 
acquaintance with the Vatican MS. In my new edition of the 
Greek Testament the various readings of every MS. of importance 
would be put down, and the plan would be deranged by any doubt 
about the Vatican MS. I then showed him a catalogue of my works, 
in which the first part of the above-named new work is mentioned. 

‘The Pope looked at the list, expressed his astonishment when he 
saw the titles of between forty and fifty publications, and said, “ But 
you are still young.” 

‘I replied, “ I beg your pardon, I am already above fifty.” ‘ 

‘Then the Pope exclaimed, “ But what good health you have.” 

‘To this I replied, “ This good health shows me that I have still 
much work to do. The Lord has kept me so well, on purpose that I 
may be able to work.” 

‘The Pope then added, that Gregory the Great was almost always 
an invalid, and yet he accomplished much. 

‘I took no notice of this flattering comparison, and replied, “ As 
for me, I would rather be healthy, and work hard. I keep to that 
saying, ‘ Let us pray for a sound mind in a sound body.’” 

‘To this old proverb, which is incorporated in the Romish Liturgy, 
the Pope on his part replied, quoting from the Vulgate, “Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above.” I soon after took 
my leave. 

‘Had I now gained any point or not? I did not mind waiving 
for a time the idea of a magnificent facsimile edition, if I could 
only, by a close comparison of the original, remove all doubts respect- 
ing the text of it, and give the right reading everywhere. 

‘I was soon freed from my embarrassment Cardinal Pitra, an 
excellent man, and now a member of the College of Cardinals, and 
immersed in the study of canon law, gave me his assistance. 

‘ The private room of this Cardinal was even placed at my disposal. 
With respect to this, Antonelli said, ““ What we have done for Cardinal 
Pitra, we will do for you.” 

‘The numerous holy days (for the Vatican Library reckons only 
ninety-nine working days in the year) were in my case dispensed 
with, and instead of working three hours a day, I was allowed to 
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work six. The Vatican MS. itself was to be placed in my hands for 
the closest examination, but not with a view to publication. An- 
tonelli told me that the Pope had said to him, on the subject of my 
proposal, “I am quite ashamed.” 

‘The edition of Mai so strongly justifies this compunction, that I 
could not help replying, “ We must do justice to such a sentiment.” 
As it was on this account that the Pope had wished himself to publish 
a work which should be the counterpart of the Sinaitic MS., I offered 
him my assistance in it, out of gratitude for his favouring my own 
design.’ 

In the Prolegomena of the present work, the illustrious critic 
gives some interesting particulars of his modus operandi. He 
entered upon his work on the 28th of February, and worked 
six hours a day in the Vatican Library, with the much-prized 
volume in his fonts His purpose was to examine the whole of 
the New Testament, letter by letter. He had with him, more- 
over, a copy of Mai’s second edition, with every place marked 
in which any doubt remained—arising from the discrepancies 
in the two editions of Mai, or in the collations of Mico, Rulotta, 
and Birch. ‘Whilst he was comparing the MS. with the 
‘edited readings, he could not resist the temptation to tran- 
‘scribe many whole pages; thinking thus to promote the 
‘interests of Biblical Criticism, without overstepping the 
‘limits prescribed to him by the Roman Pontiff.’ This pro- 
ceeding, however, brought him into trouble. Some envious 
spy observed what he was about, and the report was carried to 
the Pope that he contemplated bringing out an edition which 
should forestall the projected publication of the Holy See. 
Orders were immediately issued to stop the work; and before 
Tischendorf had daided the three first Gospels, the MS. was 
taken away. 


‘I seemed,’ says he, ‘like one struck with a thunderbolt, yet did 
not altogether despair. I exerted myself, and employed all the influ- 
ence I could command, to obtain leave to finish my undertaking. I 
trusted also in the promise given me by the Pope, which I constantly 
urged should be faithfully kept. Hence I begged from Antonelli 
that fourteen days more should be granted me, to finish my collation, 
and which I intimated would be of essential service to the editors of 
the projected Papal edition of the MS.’ 


In this critical posture of affairs, a real friend made his 
appearance—Vercellone, the Barnabite monk, under whose care 
the two editions of the Vatican MS. were published. At his 
solicitation, Tischendorf obtained permission to complete the 
task of collation, but it was to be done in the presence of Ver- 
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cellone. In return for this kindness, it was agreed that the 
critic should leave with Vercellone a copy of the second edition 
of Mai, with all the errors corrected by his own hand. 

What follows is so important, that we must give it in his 
own language :— 


‘But lest I should appear to state more than is just respecting the 
completion of my collation, it must be added, that the latter part of 
the New Testament could not be examined by me, so as to give the 
spaces and punctuation, and other marks which the Codex contains. 
Doubtless Vercellone was charged to see that I merely corrected the 
errors in the editions of Mai, and in the various published collations, 
and that I did not prepare a new edition of the Vatican text, enriched 
with all those things which had been hitherto neglected. And yet I 
did not promise more fully that I would not prepare an edition, but 
took care rather, that if I prepared one at Leipsic, I might not be 
under the imputation of breaking the promise given to Rome.’ 


Here follows an extract from a letter, which he addressed 
to VercelJlone on the subject. Little, however, can be gathered 
from this. It is indefinite and unsatisfactory. He appears, 
however, to have continued on the best terms with this scholar ; 
and on his return to Leipsic consulted him from time to time 
about any passage respecting which he was in doubt. 

On the 20th of April, another interview with Pope Pius took 
place. He received Tischendorf with his usual kindness, who 
gave him to understand that he might always command any 
help which he could afford in the preparation of his forth- 
coming edition. The Pope then expressed a wish that the 
types which Tischendorf had used for the Sinaitic edition 
might be employed in publishing the Vatican MS. This request 
was at once granted. 

Late in the spring of the year 1867, Tischendorf published 
the result of his labours on the Vatican Codex, under the title 
of Novum Testamentum Vaticanum, post Angeli Maii aliorumque 
imperfectos labores, ex ipso codice edidit. It is in a quarto form, 
and consists of about 300 pages. The type used is the ordinary 
small Greek character. It is printed so that each page presents 
exactly one page of the Codex itself; and the numbers at the 
top of the pages containing the text correspond with those 
in the Codex—the first being 1235, the last 1518. <A very 
original feature of the work is the representation of several 
single pages of the text in three columns, line for line, just as 
in the original. The following is an exact specimen taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount. : 
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These pages are very judiciously chosen, ¢.g., the first or last 
pages of a gospel or epistle. Altogether, there are fifteen pages 
thus given. me of these are particularly interesting. The 
last page of Mark enables us to see what a large vacant space 
was left by the original scribe, at the 8th verse of chapter xvi. 
Tischendorf, and some other critics, regard the remainder of the 
chapter as spurious, because omitted in the Vatican. But, as 
a space amp doen for the missing verses was left, it is by no 
means improbable, that the MS. the scribe had before him did not 
contain them ; but as all other Uncial MSS., except the Sinaitic, 
contain this passage, and about 200 cursive MSS. also, it is 
strange that any serious doubt should exist as to its authority. 
Another interesting page is that containing the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel ; and the entire series is as follows :—Matt. i. 1 to 
ii. 18; iv. 26 to v. 25; xxviii. 10 to Mark i. 9; Mark xv. 43 to 
Luke i. 25; Luke iii. 23 to iv. 12; and xxiv. 32 to John i. 14; 
John xxi. 25 to Acts i. 15; Acts xxviii. 17 to James i. 27; 
1. John iv. 13 to v. 16; 1 John v. 16 to 2 John 13; 3 John i. 
to Jude 7; Jude 7 to 25; Rom. i. 1 to 26; Colos. iv. 8 to 
1 Thes. i. 8; Heb. viii. 7 to ix. 14. 


We now proceed to give some particulars about this famous 
MS. We are now definitely informed that, as regards accents 
and breathings, it is quite certain the Codex contained none of 
them when it left the hands of the original scribe. It is true that 
Birch and others have maintained the contrary—but they are 
mistaken. In proof of this important fact, Tischendorf refers 
to those places where the original writer has carelessly repeated 
one or more words. In such instances the words repeated are 
left without any of those marks. The apostrophe is found, as 
it also is in the Sinaitic Codex. These have sometimes the form 
of a stop, as caovA‘, sometimes a hooked 
form, as to davro (Matt. xxvii. 44), ovd’ov (Matt. xxiv. 21). 
There are also small lines occasionally met with between one 
verse and another, the object of which was to point out certain 
sections of the text. 

Most of the abbreviations used in this famous MS. are also 
common to the Sinaitic. For example, IC, XC, OC, KC, &e., 
for Inoovs, Xpicros, eos, Kupios, &c.—that is, Jesus, Christ, 
God, Lord, &c. Others, as TINA, ICL, ANOC, AAA, are 
less frequently met with than in the Sinatic Codex. While 
several, as IIHP, MHP, TC, CHP, IAHM, OYNOC, are never, 
or very rarely, met with, especially in the New Testament. 
The two MSS. also agree in exhibiting throughout two letters 
—sometimes three—joined together, as NI HN MI. 
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The question of punctuation Dr. Tischendorf regards as 
rather more difficult to handle. In the opinion of Hug, there 
can be no doubt that the Vatican Codex was without any 
punctuation. 


‘For,’ says he, ‘even when the subject is finished, and there 
remains space enough for a letter, or half a letter, there is not even 
the vestige of any stop to be seen. The later scribes, too, went 
over the letters with fresh ink, but rarely ventured to add this mark 
of distinction. There is,’ he adds, ‘one passage (2 Cor iii. 15) twice 
written, which the more recent writers have not touched, to which 
the original scribe has himself added a stop. Being well aware of 
this, but unable, in the year 1843, thoroughly to examine the passage, 
I expected that I should confirm the decision of Hug, by a new and 
more exact inspection.’ 


This was, however, by no means the case. Hug, indeed, 
correctly perceived that the punctuation had been inserted 
by later hands; but this very fact is one reason why it must 
be maintained, that the original writer has without doubt 
placed points throughout the MS., and in some books fre- 
quently. For if we examine separate parts diligently, we shall 
observe in some places traces of stops which the first writer 
placed, but which have not been renewed by the corrector. In 
other places, they are not mere traces of a stop, such as would 
seem doubtful to persons of dull vision, which are seen; but the 
stop itself, which is of that colour which is peculiar to the 
most ancient writing of the book. Still, that the points have 
grown so pale as readily to escape the notice of cursory in- 
spectors is not to be wondered at, in a Codex which has been 
all throughout marked over with fresh ink, on account of the 
paleness of the letters. The apostrophes have the same faded 
colour as the points, and have often been left untouched by the 
renovator. Places also are found which have pointing by two 
hands, the one by the original writer, the other by the third 
scribe ; and it happens sometimes that the two pointings do not 
occupy the same space. It is difficult to say what rule the 
scribe followed in placing the stops. Sometimes there is a 
space without any stop; sometimes a space of the same kind 
with a stop. 

Occasionally a point occurs where there is an unusually 
small space, or none at all. Two instances of this kind are 
given in the lithograph facsimile plate at the end of the 
tw wy in Romans iv. 4, and nvixa, 
2 Cor. iii. 15. In both cases, the stop is placed just where the 
verse ends in our present TZertus Receptus. Yet where the 
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subject of discourse is finished, though a space of several letters 
occurs, no stop is found. This remark does not apply to the 
end of a book, for in such places a double stop is found. 

In some parts of the book the punctuation is more frequent 
than in others. The Epistles have much more of it than the 
Gospels ; as may be seen in those pages which Tischendorf has 
given entire; for although the points are scrupulously given 
beyond the middle of Luke’s Gospel, this is not the case after- 
wards, except occasionally. Most noteworthy are those places 
where there was a danger of the reader or writer confounding 
things that differ; to prevent which the original scribe has 
separated each by a space, or a point. To illustrate this, 
Tischendorf refers to Romans i. 29, which is written thus:— 
movnpia’ Kaxia’ peotova pOovov’ povav’ epidoo" Ke. 
Another of a similar kind is 1 Cor. vi. 9, ovre wopvat: ovre 
x.T.A. (p. 1465.) 

In comparing the pointing of the two famous Codices, B and 
8, Tischendorf hazards the conjecture, that one of the scribes 
of the Sinaitic Codex (X) also wrote the Vatican Codex (B), 
at least, the New Testament books. This writer, whom he 
designates D, wrote but a small part of the Sinaitic New Testa- 
ment—only a few leaves in the first three Gospels, two leaves of 
1 Thessalonians, and of Hebrews, and the commencement of 
the Apocalypse. Tischendorf speaks very confidently on this 
point (viz dubitari licet), but adds, that a different co y was 
followed from that used in the Sinaitic Codex. Of this any 
one may satisfy himself by comparing those parts of the New 
Testament which we have received twice from his pen. 

We now pass on to the Diorthetes, or Reviser, by which name 
is denoted the individual who read over what another had 
written, for the purpose of correcting anything that was 
incorrectly written, or supplying what had been omitted 
through carelessness. This functionary must have therefore 
stood in much the same relation to the literature of that age 
as our modern corrector of the press. He did not introduce 
anything new into the Codex, but took care that it should go 
forth from the body of scribes in an amended form. Still, it is 
by no means improbable that, for the purpose of discharging his 
duty more thoroughly, the Diorthetes made a practice of con- 
sulting another copy in the library. This exactly agrees with 
the Vatican MS., since it appears that the first reviser did so, in 
order to supply omissions, and correct faults. Nor, indeed, did 
he altogether, says Tischendorf, abstain from introducing 
readings which he must have taken from some other source 
than the book before him. 
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The reader may be interested to know the passages quoted by 
Tischendorf, as illustrating the nature of this revision of the 
text by the Diorthetes. In the first place, he gives several 
examples of palpable blunders of the original scribe—readings 
which are met with in no other MS. In Matt. v. 16, epya is 
omitted after xada. Matt. vii. 24, rovrovs is omitted after Aoyous. 
Matt. xiii. 17, xas dexacoz is left out after zpopnra. Matt. xiv. 2, 
da rovro is wanting between xa: and at dvvayers. Matt. xix. 17, 
ets is omitted before eorw, and xxvi. 3, rov Aaov after mpeaEvrepor. 
In Mark vi. 17, rnv yvvaixa is omitted before giArrzov, and at 
x. 46, the words xat epxovrat evs veperxw. In Luke, the following 
omissions are corrected:—At xiii. 11, ern ; xiii. 14, ev ats; xvi. 1, 
ta avrov at the end of the verse ; xix. 29, eAawyv; xx. 9, txavovs ; 
xx. 13, te and xxii. 40, Sew. In John i. 4, rwv 
avIpwrev ; ili. 34, ro mvevpa. Acts xi. 24, omits rw xvpiw, and 
xxili. 18, coe after AaAnoa; xxiii. 28, Karnyayoyv avroy eis To 
ovvedpiov avtwy ; xxv. 24, (mv before avrov, and xxvi. 16, d:a 
ornS after avaorn® ; and Jas. ii. 3, ov after pov. 

Another class of passages consists of omissions which also 
occur in other MSS., but of the spuriousness of which readings, 
says our critic, there can be no doubt. Of this kind are 

att. xxvi. 4, where xa: azoxrewwow is wanting after 
Kparnowow ; and John iv. 1, where 7 is omitted after Bamricer. 
Elsewhere, it is either doubtful whether mere carelessness is the 
cause of an omission, as at Luke xxii. 39, cat before ot paSnrat; 
and Acts viii. 34, rovro after Aeye:; or it is very probable that 
the writer faithfully followed his copy, as at Matt. xiv. 30, 
Tov aveyov without wyvpov; xxv. 40, rwy omitting 
tov adedpwv pov; Mark ii. 16, reAXwvwv without x. 19, 
atoorepnons omitted. John iv. 3, without zadw; 
Rom. ix. 8, rovreorw without om. To which he adds places 
where the Diorthetes has corrected a reading evidently corrupt, 
although followed by other witnesses, as Mark iv. 21, where he 
has substituted em rnv for vro rnv. Lastly, the Diorthetes has 
noted something of the same kind, in places where it is clear 
nothing faulty is corrected, but simply the reading changed ; as 
in Matt. xvi. 20, where he has written in the margin emriunoev 

for diecreAaro; since Origen gives both of these readings, as 
found in the MSS. of his age. at Luke xiii. 7, he has written 
Tv yny, instead of rov rorov, which most MSS. support ; and at 
Luke xiii. 15, he has restored the common reading, atayaywv 
in place of anaywv. 

The learned critic gives but an indifferent character of these 
ancient correctors of MSS. It would seem they were in the 
habit, like most other mercenaries, of hurrying the work as 
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much as they could, without any regard to propriety. They 
did just what was sufficient to show that their appointed task 
had been got through; but to leave many passages uncorrected, 
even such as especially required emendation, they thought a 
matter of little consequence. Tischendorf refers to the Vatican 
Codex, as amply justifying these charges. And the work was 
= in the same state for some centuries, when it was again 
en up. 

The second reviser of the Vatican Codex entirely changed the 
appearance of this most ancient MS., so that, according to 
Tischendorf, it agrees neither with itself, nor with the age in 
which it was produced. This scribe traced all the writing over 
with fresh ink. He inserted the accents, breathings, and other 
marks; and, what is the most serious charge of all, he moulded 
the text throughout according to a new copy, which, in his 
opinion, was more correct. 

Tischendorf here refers to the statement of Hug, that the 
stops and other diacritical marks present a kind of medium 
hue between the most ancient writing and the letters which 
have been retraced—being somewhat more vivid than the old 
faded ink, and yet more dull-looking than the letters which 
have been retouched, and says that this is explained by what he 
himself observed. The ancient writing afforded a foundation on 
which the new pigment super-imposed shines out; but the 
accents and breathings, though written with the same pigment, 
look less bright, simply because no ancient ink lay beneath 
them—only the bare parchment itself. It would appear that 
the small lines were produced not with a brush full of ink, as 
is generally done, but with one lightly dipped in the ink, and 
with the mere point. This is not uniformly the case, as often- 
times there is really no difference between these accents and the 
renovated letters. 

Under these circumstances, Tischendorf is decidedly of 
opinion that this second revision of the MS. cannot lay claim 
to great antiquity. The same is true of the accents and other 
diacritical marks. The very ancient writing had by this time 
become so pale, that it was deemed necessary to renew it. The 
scribe who engaged in the task used, as our learned critic thinks, 
a MS. of his own time, according to which he altered the text, 
covering it with new ink. This MS. would appear to have 
been furnished with accents and breathings, and was entirely 
destitute of all those characteristics by which the most ancient 
codices are distinguished from modern ones. But there are 
certain other things which compel us to fix the age of this 
revision with more precision. The scribe made it his especial 
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study, all through the MS., to assimilate the writing to the 
ancient forms of letters. But now and then he wrote as he was 
accustomed to write. When this happened, he used the small 
cursive characters which we know were used in the eleventh and 
tenth centuries. 

Dr. Tischendorf has some valuable remarks on the probable 
age of the Vatican MS., especially as compared with the 
Sinaitic Codex. His decided conviction is, that the one cannot 
be called older than the other. This would of course follow, if 
we grant his premise, that part of the Sinai MS. was the 
production of the scribe to whom we are indebted for the 
Vatican Codex. This, however, to say the least, is doubtful. 
The first argument on which the general opinion of the 
antiquity of the Vatican MS. rests is, the form of the letters, 
and the absence of initials larger than the other letters. To 
these marks of a remote age must be added the extreme rarity 
of punctuation. The kind of stop used, too, when it does occur, 
is altogether different from what is found in MSS. less ancient, 
viz., a simple dot like the Greek colon, as exhibited in the 
specimen we have given (p. 352) after the words Aaume tac 
To.s ev Tn ovxta about the middle of the second column. Other 
diacritical marks also occur, which are peculiar to the most 
ancient MSS. Such are the dialysis (“) over I and Y, and the 
apostrophe (’). (See the spécimen we have given as above). 
Spaces left here and there, supposed to supply the want of the 
stop, are also marks of great antiquity. 

The Compendia Scribendi are also mentioned by Tischendorf 
as a mark of extreme antiquity. We have already described 
these abbreviations at the commencement of this article. Let 
it suffice to add, that Tischendorf assures us that they occur 
much less frequently in the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices than 
in MSS. of more recent date. 

The absence of the Eusebian canons has been referred to by 
many critics in favour of the extreme antiquity of this ancient 
MS. Eusebius of Cosarea, about the year 330, formed, it is 
said, a set of canons which constitute a sort of harmony to the 
gospels. The Alexandrian Codex (A) and the Sinaitic Codex (X) 
contain these celebrated canons, written in their margins in red 
ink. They are also found in most other MSS. But they are 
absent from the Vatican MS., which divides the Gospels into 464 
sections. The presumption is, that the Codex was written 
before the use of the Eusebian canons had become general. 

Lastly, in the text itself are found proofs of its antiquity. 
There are especially two places, to which Hug has already 
referred, which tend to prove that it was written before the time 
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of Basil. One is the end of Mark’s Gospel, where the whole of 
what usually occurs after the words epoSovrto yap, consisting of 
twelve verses, is wanting. The other is Eph. i. 1, where after toie 
ovow, the words ev are wanting. These readings 
are common to the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS., and may be 
regarded as amongst the most conclusive arguments of their 
high antiquity. Taken by themselves, Tischendorf is no doubt 
right in his remark, that they have hardly the force that Hug 
assigns to them. But, if we add together all these various 
arguments, there seems nothing to combat the idea of the 
very high antiquity of these Codices. 

With Tischendorf’s elegant and costly volume before us, we 
shall now notice some of the more remarkable readings of this 
ancient MS. In the following passages the clauses placed in 
brackets are omitted in the Vatican text. 

At Matthew vi. 13, a whole clause is omitted. ‘For thine is 
‘the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen’ 
The -Codex Sinaiticus, as well as D and Z, make the same 
omission. So do most of the Greek and Latin Fathers, even 
when expounding the prayer. On the other hand, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Euthymius give it; as do almost all the later 
Greek MSS. and the Syriac version. 

An extraordinary reading occurs at Matt. xix. 17. The 
received reading is,—‘Good Master, what good thing shall I 
‘ do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said unto him, Why 
‘ callest thou me good? None is good but one, (that is) God.’ 
But the Vatican MS. reads, ‘Master, what good thing, &c. ? 
‘ And he said unto him,— Why askest thou me concerning what 
‘is good ? There is (one) good.’ O eizev rf pe épwras rod 
aya0ot ; éorw 6 dyadds. We believe there is no doubt that the 
common reading is the true one. It is found in C, and nearly 
all MSS., except D, L, and 8; the Peshito contains it, and 
Chrysostom, Cyril, and Hilary also quote it thus. Alford says: 
‘I have retained the common reading, as being persuaded of its 
‘ genuineness, and agree with Stier in thinking the other was an 
‘ early correction made on doctrinal grounds.’ Critical editors 
of the Greek Testament have hitherto given as the reading of the 
Vatican, evs éorw 6 dyados. But Tischendorf, in the work before 
us, gives it as above. As the first part of the Greek Testament 
was transcribed by him letter for letter, he cannot be mistaken 
here. 

Matt xxv. 13.—‘ Watch therefore, for ye know neither the 
‘ day nor the hour [wherein the Son of man cometh. |’ 

Matt. xxviii. 9.—‘ [And as they went to tell his disciples] 
‘behold Jesus met them, saying, All hail! And they came 
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‘ and held him by the feet, and worshipped him.’ The learned 
reader will at once see that this omission may have arisen from 
Homoioteleuton, though other reasons may be given, and apart 
from its omission in this Codex, the majority of critics have 
expunged the clauses, and thus reduced the difficulties in 
harmonizing the accounts of the Resurrection. 

Mark xiv. 30, 68, 72.—These passages, as given in the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, contain marks of critical correction, 
the object being to bring the various narratives of Peter’s denial 
of our Lord into accordance with each other. This is strikingly 
shown in the Sinaitic, partially in the Vatican text. The former 
MS. omits the word ‘ twice’ (dic), in verses 80 and 72; and also 
‘and the cock crew,’ in verse 68 (xat adextwp epornce); and 
the latter Codex countenances this last omission. We think 
Mr. Scrivener is right in concluding that the object of these 
alterations was ‘so far to assimilate the narrative of Peter’s 
‘ denials with those of the other Evangelists, as to suppress the 
* fact, vouched for by St. Mark only, that the cock crowed 
* twice.’ 

The last twelve verses of the Gospel by Mark, it is well 
known, are rejected by Tischendorf, and some other critics, as 
spurious, on the ground of their omission by the Vatican MS. 
But they are found in nearly all other MSS. and in all ancient 
versions; and it is interesting to find from the work before us, 
that although the Vatican MS. does omit the passage, it contains, 
as we have already noticed, a blank space there, as though the 
scribe felt doubtful whether to insert it or not. Tischendorf 
has represented the page of the Vatican MS. just as it is in the 
original; from which it appears that a whole column and a 

uarter are left blank—a circumstance that occurs nowhere 
oe throughout the MS. The inference is plain: the writer 
of the Vatican Codex either had it in the MS. before him, 
and hesitated about its insertion, or else knew of its existence 
elsewhere, and left the space for its subsequent insertion. 

Mark x. 24.—‘ But Jesus answered them again, Children, how 
‘hard is it [for them that trust in riches] to enter into the king- 
‘ dom of God.’ 

Luke iii. 32.—iwBnd for w8nd is found both in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic MSS; thus confirming the reading of Mai’s 
larger edition, which is in many places known to be more 
accurate than the second and smaller one. 

Luke vi. 1.—The reading, devrepotpwrw, which has proved so 
perplexing, is omitted by the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. The 
scribes are here chargeable with wilful correction. It was 
omitted because it was not understood. Seven cursives also 
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omit it, and some lectionaries and versions, including the 
Peshito Syriac, some old Latin copies, &c. 

The Lord’s Prayer in Luke xi. 2—4 is sadly mutilated in the 
Vatican MS. It reads thus :—‘ Father, hallowed be thy name, 
‘thy kingdom come; give us day by day our daily bread, and 
‘forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one that is 
‘ indebted to us, and lead us not into temptation.’ The Sinaitic 
Codex agrees in omitting ‘who art in heaven,’ and also, ‘ but 
‘ deliver us from evil.” Nine cursive MSS. also omit this last 
clause, as do the Vulgate and Armenian versions, and the 
Fathers, Origen, Cyril, Jerome, and Augustine. 

The remarkable reading, John i. 18, is confirmed by the 
present edition. ‘No man hath seen God at any time, the only- 
‘begotten God (yovoyevns Oeos) which is in the bosom of the 
‘ Father, he hath declared (him).’ This reading is by no means 
peculiar to the Vatican MS. The famous Sinaitic MS. contains 
it, as do also the Uncials C. and L., as well as the Peshito Syriac. 
Many of the early Fathers, too, are cited by Tregelles in support 
of it. 

A very singular reading occurs in John xvii. 15. ‘I pray not 
‘ that thou shouldest take them from the evil. They are not of 
‘ the world, even as I am not of the world,’ &. This is of 
course a blunder of the scribe, as Tischendorf clearly shows in 
his note upon the passage. 

A various reading occurs in Acts xvi. 7, which is confirmed by 
the great majority of Uncial MSS. ‘After they were come to 
‘ Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia, but the spirit of 
‘ Jesus suffered them not.’ The received text has simply ‘the 
‘ Spirit suffered them not.’ 

The reading of this famous MS. in Acts xx. 28 is, ‘ Feed the 
‘ Church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood.’ 
This passage, which is important on dogmatical grounds in 
connection with the Trinitarian controversy, may now be 
regarded as finally settled. The Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, 
the two oldest MSS. extant, uphold the received text. It is 
well known that in all the ancient MSS. it is customary to con- 
tract words of such common occurrence as God and Lord. 
Accordingly the Vatican MS. has simply OY. This was testified 
to be the reading by many recent critics. But in the opinion 
of some, it was the superimposed writing of the second scribe, 
there being, as was alleged, the letter K visible under the 0. 
This is altogether a mistake; and we have the decisive testimony 
of Tischendorf, that the only reading which the MS. ever con- 
tained was ‘ Church of God.’ 

A various reading in Rom. v. 1 should not be passed by. 
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It consists of a single letter only, but materially alters the 
sense. The received text reads, ‘Therefore, being justified by 
‘ faith, we have (exouev) peace with God—through our Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ.’ The Vatican MS., together with the Sinaitic, 
has, ‘ Let us have peace with God’ (exper). 

Another various reading, in Heb. i. 3, deserves notice. The 
common text speaks of Christ as ‘upholding all things by the 
‘ word of his power.’ The Vatican MS. reads, ‘ manifesting all 
‘ things by the word of his power.’ The difference is only of 
two letters, gavepwr, instead of depwr. Tischendorf has the 
following note in his Commentary :— 

‘Cardinal Mai altogether misunderstood this passage. In his first 
edition of the “ Vatican Greek Testament,” he says :—“ The space of 
parchment here has seven letters, but the letters ave are written upon 
an erasure, as though the common reading ¢épev had been there 
before.” In the second edition, published by Vercellone, we read : 
“The three letters ave of this word are written by the second manus 
upon an erasure.” ‘The change seems to have been made from the 
common reading, ¢epar.” ’ 


Tischendorf then adds :— 

‘None of the collators seemed to have examined this passage, 
for all of them read qavepor, without making any reference to the 
correction. We have given the true reading in the text. The 
original scribe undoubtedly wrote qavepov. The third manus ex- 
punged the two letters ay, and thus substituted depav. The accent 
over the word proves that it was this hand which did it. At a 
subsequent period—probably the thirteenth century, to judge from 
the forms of the letters—the ay was again restored, and marked with 
the circumflex over the o, the acute accent being expunged.’ 

The remarkable reading in 1 Peter iii. 15, is given by Tischen- 
dorf, as Tregelles and other critics have attested : ‘ Sanctify the 
‘Lord Christ in your hearts.’ The Sinaitic Codex reads the 
same. In 1 John iii. 1, the Vatican Codex adds xa eoper, as 
follows: ‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
‘on us, that we should be called the sons of God; and we are.’ 
This addition is found in the Sinaitic and Alexandrian Codices, 
besides others. 

The famous passage of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, (1 
John v. 7) it is well known, is wanting in the Vatican MS. 
Tischendorf has given a more than usually full and minute 
representation of the page in which it occurs, in order that it 
may be seen what the Vatican Codex really contains. The 
reading from the middle of verse 6 is as follows :— 
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We had thought this verse had been by this time given up 
by everybody, but a valorous champion for its authenticity has 
just appeared in the person of Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
author of ‘A New Plea for the Three Heavenly Witnesses.’ 
No one who has read that gentleman’s romantic theory of the 
Israelitish origin of the Inscriptions on the Rocks of Sinai will 
wonder at this new work—a goodly octavo, of above 300 pages. 
Seldom has a volume come into our hands giving more the 
impression of labour misspent than the one now before us. 
Logical power is by no means Mr. Forster’s forte. He is more 
at home in the field of imagination than that of reason; in 
fanciful interpretations of strange, uncouth, stone carvings, than 
in calmly weighing evidence for and against a Scripture reading. 
The work is certainly creditable to the industry and research 
of the author. It bristles with quotations from the Greek and 
Latin Fathers. But there is scarcely a single passage amount- 
ing to anything like evidence that the disputed verse was ever 
seen by these ancient writers. He represents the text as 
having been quoted wherever a Greek Father uses such a phrase 
as ‘ These three are one God, or ‘ the Three are One ;’ although 
there be no express reference to Scripture at all, and the ex- 
pression is manifestly employed to convey the doctrine of the 
individual and of the Church. As weil might we argue that 
the Athanasian Creed is a quotation of the Epistle of John. 

Eighty years ago Porson, in his celebrated Letters to Travis, 
laid down and demonstrated the following propositions :— 


‘1. That the verse is not quoted by any of the Fathers, Greek 


_jor Latin, through the first six centuries. 


‘2. That it is not found in any extant Greek MSS., save one, the 


4 |Codex Montfortianus, Dublin—a MS., as he avers, dating from the 


sixteenth century, and in his opinion interpolated in this place “ for - 
the purpose of deceiving Erasmus. ”’ 


Now, how does Mr. Forster meet these allegations? With 
regard to the first proposition, he replies :-— 
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‘I meet and crush this objection in the threshold by the fact, that 
if the seventh verse is not quoted by any of the Fathers, neither 
(with the solitary exception of Origen) is the eighth, which never has 
been questioned. The one omission is the measure of the other. 
And to press the former omission, and suppress the latter, is simply 
dishonesty. With the fact before him, that the two verses, as regards 
quotation, stand (with a single exception) precisely in the same 
category, no critic can henceforth urge the objection from omission as 
Porson has urged it, without writing himself down a dishonest man.’ * 


But does not this gentleman see that the two passages cannot 
by any means be classed together? The one being wanting in 
all extant MSS. of the Greek Testament, save one of the 
sixteenth century; and the other being found in all MSS., 
Greek and Latin. Patristic quotation is essential to our ad- 
mission of the one as a part of the Word of God. It is 
altogether needless in the case of the other. Mr. Forster’s 
reasoning proceeds on the assumption that no part of the Greek 
Testament is to be received, unless it has received the impri- 
matur of the Fathers of the Church—a doctrine which would go 
far to set aside three-fourths of that inspired volume. 

Mr. Forster proceeds :— 

‘While granting, for the sake of argument, that the seventh verse 
is nowhere formally cited by the Fathers, I maintain, with its 
learned advocates, that it is often, very often, virtually cited by them 
all; for the Patristic expressions, 6: rpés, and ra rpia, ra rpia éy, are 
so many tacit quotations of this text.’ 


But why are these expressions quotations from Scripture? 
They are merely words which might be expected to occur in 
any writer treating of the Trinity. Does not our Lord say, ‘I 
and my Father are one?’ Mr. Forster may rest assured that the 
verse in question will never be received by the Christian Church 
on the ground of what he calls tacit quotations of the Fathers. 

The fact that the text is wanting in all the MSS. of the 
Greek Testament (save one), Mr. Forster designates negative 
evidence. This remark is almost too ridiculous to notice. 
What other evidence could possibly exist against the authen- 
ticity of a passage? Taken together with the fact of its not 
occurring as a positive quotation in the writings of the early 


Fathers, the argument against its genuineness is absolutely 
overwhelming. In the fourth century of the Christian era, the 
Church was long convulsed by a fierce controversy respectin 

the Deity of Christ—the one party unequivocally affirming Hi 
Godhead, and the other as vehemently denying it. Now, is i 
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not a marvellous thing that the one passage of the New Testa- 
ment which so plainly asserts the Trinity of the Deity was 
never once quoted by the defenders of the Orthodox Faith ? 
The only explanation is, the passage did not then exist. It 
formed no part of the 1st Epistle of John. 

Mr. Forster represents the Latin Vulgate as containing the 
disputed verse. This statement requires some modification. It 
certainly is found in the Clementine edition of the Latin, but 
it does not occur in the ancient MSS. of that version. The 
famous Codex Amiatinus knows nothing of it. It is wanting 
also, according to Tregelles, in the following versions: the 
Peshito and the Harcleian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, 
the Armenian (Zoh), as well as the MSS. of the Aithiopic. 

In laying down Tischendorf’s beautiful edition of the Vati- 
can MS., we are desirous of adding a few words in reference 
to the value of the work. And here the uppermost thought is, 
admiration of the marvellous industry and perseverance which 
has enabled this prince of critics to add one more to the long 
list of works bearing on Biblical Criticism which have been 
already published by him. We have now before jus a volume 
which immeasurably transcends every previous attempt to repre- 
sent the text of the Vatican Codex. The numerous discrepancies 
in the collations of Bartolocci, Rulotta, Mico, Birch, and Hug; 
as well as in the editions of Mai and Vercellone, are all set right— 
the readings of the original scribe, for the first time, are carefully 
distinguished from those of the various revisers of the text—and 
readings illegible to all besides have been at last deciphered. It 
is impossible to _— too highly of the extraordinary ability dis- 
played by this illustrious scholar in the execution of the work. 

Still, whilst freely admitting that this fedition of Tischen- 
dorf’s is incomparably the best representation of the Vatican 
text which has ever appeared, it must be added that it is by 
no means perfect—it leaves something yet to be desired. As 
already mentioned, before the critic had finished the Gospels, 
the volume was snatched from his hands, and in all that follows 
the Gospel of Luke, as well as a part of that document, Tischen- 
dorf was only allowed to consult the MS. where discre- 
pancies existed. Fortunately, he had already taken transcripts 
of several whole pages of the Codex which appeared in his work. 
It must be evident, therefore, that as regards more than half of 
the Testament, the text of Tischendorf’s edition is not, strictly 
speaking, copied from the MS. itself. Nor can we exonerate 


-| the critic from being guilty of some degree of misrepresenta- 


tion. The expression, ‘ex ipso codice,’ in the title-page, is 
certainly calculated to mislead. It is only true of a portion 
of the work, ‘ex ipso codice edidit.’ 
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Art. IV.—(1.) The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
by Henry Wapsworta Lonerettow. London: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons; New York : 416, Broome Street. 1867. 

(2.) The Vita Nuova of Dante. ‘Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by THeopore Martin. London: Parker, Son, & 
Bourne, West Strand. 1862. 

(3.) The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo D’Aleamo to Dante 
Alighieri (1100—1200—1300), in the Original Metres, together 
with Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova.’ Translated by D. G. Rosserri. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 1861. 

(4.) The Early Life of Dante Alighieri, together with the original in 
parallel pages. By Joun Garrow, A.M. Florence: printed 
by Felix Le Monnier. 1846, 

(5.) Dante’s Divine Comedy ; the Inferno: a literal Prose Trans- 
lation, with the text of the Original. By Jonn A. Cartyze, M.A. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1867. 


Eacu century in half a decade of centuries bears so much 
resemblance to the others as almost to warrant the inference that 
since the dawn of Christianity, the development of the human 
race has proceeded in cycles of five hundred years; and yet 
it were an error to suppose each century of the cycle to have 
so much resembled those that preceded and followed it as to 
make the amount of difference inappreciable. We cannot, there- 
fore, approve the usual statement that Dante and Chaucer 
occupy the same position, the one in English and the other in 
Italian literature. Dante died in 1321, Chaucer in 1400. One 
represents the thirteenth, the other the fourteenth century. 
Now, it is true that English literature is of somewhat later date 
than Italian, and is partly indebted to it; yet the spirit of the 
age in both countries had advanced many important steps, and 
the protest against the abuses of the Church had accumulated 
such strength at the opening of the fourteenth century that 
in these respects Chaucer inherited advantages to which Dante 
was a stranger. He had, indeed, an immense advantage in 
Dante himself having been for so many years his predecessor. 
Poetic Art, with other things, had made progress; and the 
grotesque, which in Dante was blended in intimate union with 
the beautiful and sublime, no longer appears in Chaucer, who is 
also less classical than Dante, and more natural and familiar 
in the choice and treatment of his subjects. Chaucer had 
benefited not only by Dante, but by Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

The element of the grotesque is abundant in the old mysteries 
and moralities, in which the popular mind made its earliest 
efforts at poetry in the vernacular. They were gross in manners, 
language, and sentiment. Their writers thought it possible to 
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represent Deity on the mimic scene, and embodied the Adver- 
sary in the most ludicrous forms. The latter fulfilled the office 
of Vice, Fool, or Clown, whose duty was to make sport for 
others, and to receive more spurns than thanks for his labour. 
Very different was the notion of Milton, who has modelled his 
Satan on ideas of beauty, and invested with grandeur his person 
and his office. But this exercise of taste was not permitted to 
Dante. In his poetry and that of his time, the classical and gothic 
are blended, as are likewise the profane and sacred. ‘Hence,’ 
says one of Dante’s translators, ‘we must expect, as in the 
‘imposing Italian architecture of the Middle Ages, that parts 
‘of the fabric will offend, though the effect of the whole is pro- 
‘ ductive of delight ; and in order to excuse the poet occasionally 
‘ for an apparent abuse of the thoughts and language of Scrip- 
‘ ture, it is necessary to call to mind the taste of the age, and 
‘the habits induced by the ceremonies and practice of the 
‘ Catholic Church.’ 

But not only had Dante not eliminated the grotesque; he 
had not, as just hinted, yet separated the classical from the 
Christian, but made use of Greek and Latin mythology indiscri- 
minately, not perceiving any incongruity between their inven- 
tions and the sacred names and events of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
or of the narrative and doctrine of the New Testament. The 
early Fathers had done the same even in their controversial 
writings, and the studies to which Dante was accustomed had 
not yet enabled him to make the distinction. His religious 
faith was as broad as his poetical taste, and the scholastic philo- 
sophy had not taught him how to purify his theology, whether 
from the Judaic or the Pagan element. The wheat and the 
tares grew together ; and they continued to do so up to the time 
and long after the commencement of the Protestant Reformation. 

A cardinal example of Dante’s practice occurs in the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’ (6 canto, 118—120) :— 


‘ E, se licito m’é, 0 sommo Giove, 
Che fosti’'n terra per noi crocifisso, 
Son li giusti occhi tuoi rivolti altrove ?? * 


On which Mr. Longfellow remarks :— 
‘This recalls Pope’s “ Universal Prayer ’— 


‘“ Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime, adored ; 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’” 


* « And if it lawful be, O Jove supreme ! 
Who upon earth for us was crucified, 
Are Thy just eyes averted other where?’ 
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But he has omitted to give the reason, in the fact that both 
Dante and Pope were Roman Catholic poets. That which 
was possible without offence to the Catholic mind in the seven- 
teenth century, was so familiar and common in the thirteenth, 
that it excited no criticism and presented no incongruity either 
to writer or reader. Some commentators also account for it 
by saying that the word ‘Jove’ was, in popular opinion in 
Italy, derived from Jehovah. 

The leading feature of Dante’s poetry is its intense egoism. 
The poet is the hero of his own poem; it is this which distin- 

ishes him from other minstrels. He sings his own adventures 
in ideal realms, and peoples the world of his imagination with 
his own acts and visions. M. Victor Hugo has made a sublime 
reference to this fact. ‘The man’ (meaning the hero) ‘of 
‘ Dante is Dante. Dante is, so to speak, created a second time 
‘in his poem; he is his own type; his Adam is bimself. For 
‘ the action of his poem he has sought out no one. He has only 
‘taken Virgil as supernumerary. Moreover, he has made 
* himself epic at once, without giving himself the trouble even 
‘to change his name. What he had to do was in fact simple: 
* to descend into hell and remount to heaven. What good was 
‘ it to trouble himself for so little? He knocks gravely at the 
* door of the Infinite, and says, ‘Open; I am Dante.” ’ 

Who, then, was this man Dante, whose self-appreciation has 
been thus immortalised in his own verses? He was, according 
to Villani, an honorable and ancient citizen of Porto San Pietro 
at Florence, descended from a Guelfic family, and he became one 
of the supreme governors of the city. Originally belonging to 
the party to which his ancestors were attached, he subsequently 
favoured their opponents, the Ghibellines, and proved ulti- 
mately, indeed, a violent partizan of the cause of the latter, with 
whom he withdrew from Florence in 1301, when Charles of 
Valois entered ; and with that party he consequently suffered 
banishment. He then visited Bologna, and other cities, ‘ being,’ 
says the chronicler, ‘a great and learned person in almost every 
‘ science, although a layman; he was a consummate poet and 
‘ philosopher, and rhetorician, as perfect inprose and verse as 
. os was, in public speaking, a most noble orator, in rhymin 
‘ excellent, with the most polished and beautiful style that 
‘ever appeared in our language up to this time or since.’ 
Besides his poems which Villani mentions, Dante wrote the 
‘ Monarchia,’ where he treats of the office of popes and 
emperors, and also some fragments of a work entitled ‘De 
Vulgari Eloquentia.’ Of his personal bearing, his biographer 
scarcely gives a satisfactory picture. ‘This Dante,’ he says, 
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‘from his knowledge, was somewhat presumptuous, harsh, and 
‘ disdainful, like an ungracious philosopher ; he scarcely deigned 
‘to converse with laymen; but for his other virtues, science, 
‘and worth as a citizen, it seems but reasonable to give him 
‘perpetual remembrance in this our chronicle.’ Such to his 
contemporaries Dante appeared as a student; the distance 
between the man of genius and the vulgar was never more 
strongly marked. Boccaccio bears a more sympathising testi- 
mony. ‘Our poet,’ he says, ‘was of middle height, and after 
‘reaching mature years he went somewhat stooping ; his gait 
‘ was grave and sedate; always clothed in most becoming gar- 
‘ments, his dress was suited to the ripeness of his years; his 
‘ face was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes large rather than 
‘ the reverse, his jaw heavy, and his under lip prominent; his 
‘ complexion was dark, and his hair and aon thick, black, 
‘ and, crisp ; and his countenance was always sad and thoughtful. 
‘, . . . His manner, whether in public or at home, was 
‘ wonderfully composed and restrained ; and in all his ways he 
‘ was more courteous and civil than any one else.’ We may add 
that the famous Giotto painted his portrait, a fresco, once visible 
in the chapel of the palace of the Podesta in Florence, but 
afterwards covered with whitewash. It was not until 1840 that 
the crust of the plaster was removed from the walls, and under- 
neath was found the long-hidden likeness of Dante. A facsimile 
drawing was made, which passed into the hands of Lord Vernon, 
and is now the only existing authentic portrait of the poet. 

On the departure of Dante and the Ghibelline party from 
Florence, they were considered as rebels, and had their persons 
condemned and their property confiscated. Madonna Gemma, 
the wife of Dante, saved some of her husband’s property, 
including his MSS., which were contained in chests with other 
precious things. The existence of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is 
attributed to this wifely care; but this, and another legend, in 
regard to the preservation of the great poem, are discredited by 
Boccaccio. 

Dante died in banishment ; this event happened in the city 
of Ravenna, in Romagna, after his return from an embassy to 
Venice for the Lords of Polenta, with whom he had resided. 
He had failed in his mission, and the failure, it is supposed, broke 
his heart. Nevertheless, his efforts were appreciated ; for they 
buried_him in Ravenna, before the door of the principal church, 
‘ with high honour, in the habit of a poet and great philosopher.’ 
When late-repentant Florence begged the ashes of her sage and 
bard, Ravenna refused. His tomb in this city ‘is now the chief 
‘magnet which draws foreigners and their gold to Ravenna.’ 
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The manuscript copies of the ‘Divina Commedia’ made 
during the fourteenth century, and now existing in the libraries 
of Europe, are said to be more numerous than those of all other 
works; and between the invention of printing and the year 
1500, more than twenty editions were published in Italy, the 
earliest being published in 1472. During the sixteenth century, 
there were forty editions; during the seventeenth, only three ; 
and already, during the first half of the nineteenth, at least 
eighty. The translations of it are almost numberless ; many 
English versions have appeared within the last seven years, and 
the rage for new ones still continues. 

Dante’s ancestors, being Guelfs, had been twice expelled by 
the Ghibellines from their home, as the poet was afterwards 
expelled by the Guelfs themselves. ‘Seeing that he could not 
‘return,’ ’says Boccaccio, ‘he so much altered his mind, that 
‘ there never lived a fiercer Ghibelline, or a bitterer enemy to 
‘the Guelfs, than he became. And that which I feel most 
‘ashamed at for the sake of his memory is, that it was a well- 
‘ known thing in Romagna, that if any boy or girl, talking to 
‘him on party matters, condemned the Ghibelline side, he 
‘ would become frantic, so that if they did not be silent he 
‘ would have been induced to throw stones at them; and with 
‘ this violence of party feeling he lived until his death.’ 

Such is a brief record of Dante’s outer life; what his inner 
life was we must gaiher from his poems. We are here met 
with a difficuliy in dimine; for Dante’s poetry is not of the kind 
that is readily understood, or meant to be so. On the contrary, 
it requires interpretation ; and even challenges admiration by 
reason of its obscurity, and of the many senses in which it may be 
apprehended. Now, there was an undoubted practice in preceding 
contemporary and even subsequent poets, of veiling their meaning 
by pretending the passion of love, while they vm. intended by 
it liberty, civil or religious, or both; thus they carried on and 
promoted the ends of a political cause without exciting the 
suspicion and vigilance of those in authority. Dante, indeed, 
in a letter to Can Grande della Scala, writes of his poem in these 
words: ‘It is to be remarked that the sense of this work is 
‘ not simple ; but, on the contrary, one may say manifold. For 
‘ one sense is that which is derived from the letter, and. another 
‘is that which is derived from the things signified by the letter. 
‘ The first is called literal, the second allegorical or moral. . . . 
‘ The subject, then, of the whole work, taken literally, is “ the 
‘ “ Condition of Souls after Death, simply considered.” For on 
‘ this, and around this, the whole action of the work turns. But 
‘if the work be taken allegorically, the subject is “Man; how 
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‘ “ by actions of merit or demerit, through freedom of the will, he 
‘“ justly deserves reward or punishment.”’ To this may be 
added a third meaning, in Dante’s use of historical characters, 
who are introduced both as the real persons whose names they 
bear, and also as allegorical ones representative of moral or 
intellectual powers or principles. The first of these is Love, or 
Liberty, whereof the prime condition is that ‘freedom of the 
‘ will’ which Dante writes of in the letter just cited, whether 
we consider it in its erotic or political sense. The political in 
Dante’s poem includes the religious; for his politics are those of 
the Church Catholic. His aspirations as a reformer were pru- 
dently disguised under the symbol of the most beneficent of the 
heathen deities, the offspring of the celestial Venus. 

It has been asserted that by Love Dante meant no more than 
this; but Dante himself, while acknowledging the political and 
religious references in his poems, claims to trace his noble 
aspirations, whether patriotic or pious, to the root of a real 
passion, the history and object of which he has recorded in a 
series of sonnets, accompanied with a prose explanation. There 
is a psychological truth in the position claimed, and also a 
moral one, which not only entitles it to credit, but commands 
our reverence, both for the passion that regenerated, and the 
man who was purified by itsinfluence. We have used the word 
‘regenerated’ here, advisedly ; for by the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ the 
title of his poem, Dante, it is generally supposed, means a new 
life, or a regeneration, holding the same relation to the intel- 
lectual or literary man, as the ‘ new-birth’ holds in reference to 
the spiritual or religious man—making him, as it were, a new 
creature, by the introduction of new motives of conduct, new 
principles of action, and a supervened character not previously 
manifested. The individual is, so to speak, ‘clothed upon’ by 
a divine influence descending from heavenly places for the con- 
secration of the human being. Even such a change Dante 
esteemed needful, to constitute a man a poet; and this change 
he describes with philosophical precision in the series of sonnets 
and commentaries to which allusion is now made. 

Dante was a precocious lover, and the incidents of his amour 
have been interpreted with an irreverent levity by a popular 
critic, who, being a poet himself, ought to have known better. 
Far be from us any such misrepresentation of the soul-history 
which Dante has unveiled for the edification of generous minds. 
Dante was born in 1265, and met with the object of his passion 
for the first time in 1274, on the first of May. He was then 
nine years of age, the young lady eight; the latter was fami- 
liarly known as Beatrice, but had for surname that of Portinari, 
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being the daughter of old Folco Portinari, a distinguished 
citizen of Florence. Dante, in the story of his early life, gives 
no account of the merry-making, of which Boccaccio ventures a 
description, but introduces his heroine simply, with no circum- 
stance but that of her attire, stating that ‘her apparel was of a 
‘most noble tincture, a subdued and becoming crimson,’ and 
that ‘she wore a cincture and ornaments befitting her childish 
‘years.’ ‘From that time forth,’ he adds, ‘I say that Love 
‘ held sovereign empire over my soul, which had so readily been 
‘ betrothed unto him ; and through the influence lent to him by 
‘my imagination he at once assumed such imperious sway and 
‘ mastery over me, that I could not choose but do his pleasure 
‘in all things.’ Yet was the influence to which he was subject 
* of such noble sort, that at no time,’ he says, ‘did it suffer me 
‘ to be ruled by Love, save with the faithful sanction of reason.’ 
Dante loved wisely, not too well; he was neither a Mark 
Antony nor an Othello, and held his will in subjection to his 
conscience. An interval of nine years elapsed, during which 
the lovers never met ; but afterwards he became known to her, 
and received her frequent salutation, which so confirmed his 
love that his heart was devoted to the adored one for ever, albeit 
he never appears to have directly revealed his passion to its 
object ; nay, took such steps to conceal it, by feigning an 
ection for another lady, whom he used as ‘a screen,’ that all 
the world believed him to be in love with a different person, 
and Beatrice herself at last came to be of the same opinion. 
The result was disastrous. Meeting her subsequently with 
other ladies at a marriage feast, Dante was exposed to their 
ridicule, in which Beatrice joined, deeming him either a love- 
sick dreamer, or a faithless lover. The immediate effect of this 
on Dante’s mind was serious. He ‘returned home into the 
‘ chamber of tears, weeping and blushing ;’ yet, in his mood of 
sadness, he determined to address some lines to her, explanatory 
of the reason of his emotion. They compose the following 
sonnet :— 
‘Con laltre donne mia vista gabbate, 
E non pensate, donna, onde si mova, 
Ch’io vi rassembri si figura nova, 
Quando riguardo la vostra beltate. 
Se lo saveste, non porria pietate 
Tener pid contra me l’usata prova ; 
Ch’ amor quando si presso a voi mi trova 
Prende baldanza, e tanta sicurtate, 
Che fiere tra’ miei spiriti paurosi, 
E quale ancide, e qual pinge di fuora, 
Sicch’ ei solo rimane a veder vuoi. 
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Ond’io mi cangio in figura d’altrui ; 
Ma non si ch’io non senta bene allora 
Gli guai de’ discacciati tormentosi.’* 


It is difficult to believe that Beatrice, previously to the time 
when this sonnet was written, had married. Dante, we think, 
in that case would not have written it. Nowhere, indeed, does 
the poet record the fact of her marriage. We learn it — from 
her father’s will, in which she is named as the wife of ‘ Domini 
Simonis de Bardis.’ She died, too, at the early age of four and 
twenty. Be this as it may, Dante in all his works has totally 
ignored the circumstance. He devoted three sonnets to an 
analysis of his state of mind. From these we may learn a great 
deal of the manner in which he contrived to utilize his private 
feelings for his poetic ends. This point, however, is more fully 
illustrated in subsequent sonnets, which show his habit of 
making his love the feeder of his fancies, and cherishing it 
not so much for the sake of its object, as for the poetic fruit 
which it produces. Perceiving this esthetic benefit, he resolves 
to make his Beatrice henceforth the theme and heroine of 
his poetry, and improves every incident so as to elevate to 
an ideal her name and his love. She now becomes no less than 
Madonna, esteemed both in heaven and on earth, and so 
favoured by her Creator, that— 


‘Whom he grants to gaze on her must grow 
A thing of noble stature, or must die ; 


and the whole affair begins to partake of an exclusively sub- 
jective character. Thus, in Dante’s estimation, love and the 
gentle heart are the same; they can no more be separated, than 
reason from the reasoning soul; his throne, too, is within 
the eyes of Madonna, ‘whence all she looks on wears his 


* The sonnet in the text is thus translated by Mr. T. Martin :-— 
‘ With other ladies thou dost flout at me, 
Nor thinkest, lady, whence doth come the change, 
That fills my aspect with a trouble strange, 
When I the wonder of thy beauty see. 
If thou didst know, thou must for charity 
Forswear the wonted rigour of thine eye ; 
For when Love finds me near thee, he so high 
Dominion takes, and scornful mastery, 
That on my trembling spirits straight he flies, 
And some he slays, and some he drives away, 
Till he alone remains to gaze on thee. 
Thence am I changed into another’s guise ; 
Yet not so changed, but that the pangs with me, 
Which tortured so those exiled spirits, stay.’ 
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‘ gracious mien.’ Whatever happens, interests from its sug- 
gestion more than from itself. Thus the father of Beatrice dies. 
The grief of the daughter appears to have been excessive. 
Dante inquires of her ladies concerning her sorrow, and he 
is so’ affected by the recital that they cannot help remarking 
* that he ‘ weeps for all the world as if he had seen her, as they 
‘had done.’ All this, of course, leads to the composition of 
sonnets, and thus to the introduction of a little fiction into the 
story. ‘Seeing,’ says Dante, ‘the occasion to be worthy, I 
‘ determined to write some lines which should embody all that I 
‘had heard these ladies say. And as, but for the fear of pro- 
‘ voking their rebuke, I would fain have asked some questions of 
‘them, I dealt with my theme as though I had actually asked 
‘ them, and they had answered me.’ On the occasion of Beatrice’s 
own death, the amount of fiction added is even more extensive. 

Dante falling ill, on the ninth day suffered the climax of pain, 
and overwhelmed with dismay, began to think that Beatrice 
must some time die, and thereupon to sce strange visions of 
women with dishevelled hair, who then announced to him 
his death and hers. The sun was darkened, and the stars 
became visible, and of a colour that made him think they wept ; 
also the birds as they flew by fell dead, and the earth quaked 
fearfully. A friend came next, and advised him of Beatrice’s 
departure. ‘Thereupon,’ adds Dante, ‘I fell to weeping most 
‘ piteously, and I wept not in imagination only, but with 
‘ my eyes, bathing them with veritable tears.’ A multitude of 
angels singing gloriously, Osanna in excelsis, and winging their 
way upwards, bearing a white cloud, were then seen ; and Dante 
fancied that he went to view the body of his dead lady, and 
saw women covering her head with a white veil. All the 
requisite mysteries having been completed, Dante gave himself 
to grief, calling on death, and sobbing forth the name of 
Beatrice. Some ladies who were watching him during his 
delirium, then wakened him, and received from him an account 
of his vision, in which, however, he concealed the name of the 
departed. These particulars Dante then detailed in a beautiful 
canzone. After this he had a vision of love and of ladies, 
and compares his lady Beatrice to the former, describing her as 
a miracle :— 


‘ A being. seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind, to shew what heavenly wonders be.’ 


So purely subjective was the matter which served for the 
occasion and substratum of Dante’s earliest compositions. His 
feelings, thus engendered and supported, naturally expressed 
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themselves in verse rather than in prose; he could sing them far 
better than he could state them. 

Carlyle, indeed, makes Dante’s main title to the character of 
a poet, the circumstance that he was incapable of fitly describing 
his feelings in that which he regards as the preferable medium. 
On his verse our cynical critic casts unusual contempt. Except 
from its positive necessity, it were scarcely endurable. It is merely 
‘ prose cramped into jingling lines, to the great injury of the 
‘ grammar, to the great grief of the reader, for the most part.’ 
But surely such is not the true ideal of verse, not that of 
Dantean verse, of which the writer of ‘ L’Ottimo Comento’ had 
heard Dante himself say, that ‘never a rhyme had led him to 
‘ say other than he would, but that many a time and oft he had 
‘made words say in his rhymes what they were not wont to 
‘express for other poets.’ Dante was conscious that he was a 
great singer, and Carlyle indecd allows his rights or privileges 
as a poet on this special ground, that ‘the heart of him is rapt 
‘ into true passion of melody, and the very tones of him become 
‘ musical by the greatness, depth, and music of his thoughts.’ 
We can, therefore, ‘give him right to rhyme and sing; call him 
‘a Poet, and listen to him as the heroic of speakers—whose 
‘ speech is song.’ In all senses, the Divine Comedy is ‘ genuinely 
‘a song. In the very sound of it there is a canto fermo; it 
‘ proceeds as by a chant. The language, his simple ¢erza rima, 
‘ doubtless helped him in this. One reads along naturally with 
‘asort of Zit. It could not be otherwise, for the essence and 
‘ material of the work are themselves rhythmic. Its depth and 
‘ rapt passion and sincerity make it musical; go deep enough, 
‘there is music everywhere. Whatever may become of other 
versifiers, therefore, Dante was, and is, and will be for all time, 
justified in his use of metre and rhyme. His use of tercettes 
grew out of the mysticism which abounds in his poetry 
generally, and particularly in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ regarding 
which we cannot do better than copy the account given by Mr. 
Longfellow :— 


‘Whoever has read the “ Vita Nuova,” will remember the stress 
which Dante lays upon the mystic numbers Nine and Three ; his 
first meeting with Beatrice at the beginning of her ninth year, and the 
end of his; his nine days’ illness, and the thought of her death, 
which came to him on the ninth day; her death on the ninth day of 
the ninth month, “computing by the Syrian method,” and in that 
year of our Lord, “ when the perfect number ten was nine times com- 
pleted in that century,” which was the thirteenth. ‘ Moreover,” he 
says, “the number nine was friendly to her, because the nine heavens 
were in conjunction at her birth, and that she was herself the 
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number Nine,—“that is a miracle, whose root is the wonderful 
Trinity.” Following out this idea, we find the Divine comedy 
written in terza rima or threefold rhyme, divided into three parts, 
and each part again subdivided in its structure into three. The 
whole number of cantos is one hundred, the perfect number ten mul- 
tiplied into itself; but if we count the first canto of the ‘ Inferno’ as 
a prelude, which it really is, each part will consist of thirty-three 
cantos, making ninety-nine in all, and so the favourite mystic 
numbers reappear.’ 


Dante wrote, beside his ‘ Vita Nuova’ and his ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ and divers lyrical poems, a prose work entitled, 
‘The Convito, or Banquet,’ forming a comment, literal and 
allegorical, on three Odes, which have been entitled, ‘The 
‘ Conflict, Philosophy, and Nobility.’ The work shows great 
variety of learning, but labours under much obscurity; many 
passages being so fanciful as to be wholly unintelligible—an 
obscurity, however, intended for the avoidance of a greater fault, 
and to remove the obloquy that his poems were attributable 
to passion, whereas they were in reality dictated by virtue. 
Dante, therefore, seeks to confirm by the ‘Convito’ the sen- 
timents of the ‘Vita Nuova,’ when properly interpreted; re- 
marking that the language of each is proper for the age at 
which it was composed, the former ardent and passionate, the 
latter temperate and manly; and he desires that the lady to 
whom his affections became devoted after the death of Beatrice 
may be understood to be Philosophy. No wonder that this 
statement should have excited suspicion of the allegorical 
nature of Dante’s poems, and given rise to great discussion. 
On one side are arrayed such men as Boccaccio, Benvenuto 
da Imola, Leonardo Aretino, Cristoforo Landino, Vellutello, 
Daniello, and Giudici; and on the other, Filelfo, Biscioni, 
Rossetti, and others. The truth appears to lie midway between 
the two extremes. Dante, adopting the platonic method, used 
his boyish love for Beatrice symbolically, making it represent- 
ative of the larger series of spiritual experiences, of which it 
was a vital and the commencing portion. This is according to 
the directions given by Socrates in the ‘Symposium,’ who 
requires that from our youth we should seek for forms that 
are beautiful, that at first we should love but one of them, and 
afterwards recognise the beauty which resides in one as the 
sister of that which dwells in the others. We should seek 
for beauty generally, and regard the beauty of all bodies as one 
and the same thing; but we must consider the beauty of the soul as 
something much more elevated than that of the body; so that 
a beautiful mind, although unaccompanied by visible charms, 
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should suffice to attract our attention and love; and thus shall 
we be led to contemplate beauty in the actions of men and 
in their laws, to discover that moral beauty is everywhere of the 
same nature; and finally learn to consider physical beauty as 
scarcely anything. Passing from the sphere of action to that of 
the Intellect, we should contemplate the beauty of the sciences, 
and thus attain to a more enlarged view of Beauty itself; 
Beauty eternal, uncreate, imperishable, incapable of diminution 
or increase; Beauty in which all other beauties participate. 
Thus arriving at the contemplation of Perfect Beauty, we are 
not far from what is the end of Love; for in fact, the real path 
of Love is to commence by terrestrial beauty, but with our eyes 
tending always to beauty which is above, and to raise ourselves 
without ceasing towards it. To which we may add, that what 
in Greek philosophy is termed Beauty, in the Hebrew is termed 
Wisdom. 

The steps of this ladder it was the ambition of Dante, as a 
poet, to climb; and he did climb it, passing through all degrees 
of the scale, ‘from one beautiful body to two, from two to all 
‘ the others, from beautiful bodies to beautiful sentiments, from 
‘ beautiful sentiments to beautiful sciences, until he arrived 
‘at the loftiest knowledge, which has no other object than 
‘ the Beautiful itself, according as we come to know it as it is in 
‘itself; for the only thing which can give value to life, is 
‘ the sight of Beauty eternal.’ 

Now to these various degrees, Dante gave the name alike 
of Beatrice; but the use of the same name, as the synonym 
of Beauty, in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ the ‘ Convito,’ and the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ no more makes it the same idea of her person than 
it would make it the same grade or kind of Beauty. In the 
first, we have the first form of beauty in the person of Dante’s 
lovely neighbour, who so charmed him in his susceptible youth ; 
and in the others those impersonal forms which, in the abstrac- 
tions of his study, the poetical student and master subsequently 
delighted to contemplate. This, in fact, was the plan by which 
he proposed to make his Beatrice the most celebrated of women, 
as promised in the conclusion of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ in these 
words :— 


‘ After this sonnet there appeared to me a wonderful vision, in 
which I beheld things that made me propose to say no more of this 
blessed one, until I shall be able to treat of her more worthily. And 
to attain thereunto, truly I strive with all my power, as she knoweth. 
So that if it shall be the pleasure of Him, through whom all things 
live, that my life continue somewhat longer, I hope to say of her 
what never yet was said of any woman. And then it may please 
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Him, who is the Sire of courtesy, that my soul may depart to look 
upon the glory of its Lady, that is to say, of the Blessed Beatrice, who 
in glory gazes into the face of Him qui est per omnia secula 
benedictus.’—Garrow. 

Such was the inner motive of Dante’s conduct, by which 
throughout, as an artist, he was governed, and which made 
his life and practice beautiful, however troubled might be the 
former, and perplexed with trials the latter. His poetry, there- 
fore, proceeds from his metaphysical state, and the workings 
of his spiritual nature in its gradual development. Dean 
Milman accordingly points out a leading difference between 
him and our English Wordsworth, who valued himself on his 
minute paintings of the outward objects of creation, and who 
confessedly derived much of his inspiration from the material 
scenery which he delighted to reproduce in his poetry. The 
feeling of the present age, he remarks, has taken a direction 
diametrically opposite to that of Dante’s. The magnificence of 
the stasiieal: world, and its influence upon the human mind, 
are not among his themes. He shows no strong sensibility to 
the ‘splendour of the grass, the glory of the flower ;’ nor does 
he seem to have considered it as an ingredient absolutely indis- 
pensable in the formation of a poetical mind. Nor does he 
treat with contempt the poets who are not so gifted. 


‘The orthodox poetical creed’ (says Milman) ‘is more Catholic. 
The noblest earthly object of the contemplation of man 1s man himself. 
The universe, and all its fair and glorious forms, are indeed included 
in the wide empire of the imagination ; but she has placed her home 
and her sanctuary amidst the inexhaustible varieties and the impene- 
trable mysteries of the mind. “Othello” is perhaps the greatest work 
in the world. From what does it derive its power? From the clouds? 
From the ocean? From the mountains? Or from Love strong as 
death, and jealousy cruel as the grave ! What is it that we go forth to 
see in “ Hamlet ?’’ Is it a reed shaken with the wind? A small 
celandine? A bed of daffodils? Or is it to contemplate a mighty and 
wayward mind laid bare before us to the inmost recesses }’ 


That all this is correctly argued there can be no doubt; but 
it tends to show the distance that the lapse of time has placed 
between Dante and the modern mind, and the difficulty of the 
task we have attempted in the present essay. Taste has changed. 
In Dante’s great poem the dramatic interest is doubtless stronger 
than the bucolic interest. In one respect he is like Byron, 
being his own hero; and his epic, like ‘ Childe Harold,’ is one 
of travel; these two epics, that is, resemble each other in form 
—for the poet-hero undertakes a voyage to the next world, 
and penetrates its three realms of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
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Finding, too, the motive of his travel in his love for Beatrice, 
the drama is erotic in its element, and the tender passion comes 
in to soften even its sternest pictures; and as the drama ends 
happily, the love-story, though it has scenes of the deepest 
tragedy, is a ‘comedy’ in regard to its final impression, and also 
in regard to the style in which it is written, which is Dante’s 
middle style. It is the prevailing subject, not the treatment, that 
renders it ‘divine ;’ nevertheless, the treatment is most reveren- 
tial, and in the two concluding portions as sacred as it is 
sublime. Dante, too, bears some resemblance to Byron, in the 
circumstance that the experiences of his boyhood seriously 
affected his after conduct and character, and that his political 
animosities were strong and fierce. These, in both instances, 
were transferred to their poetry, and gave rise to much 
metrical declamation. All these particulars are the sources of 
the personal interest which we feel in their works. There is 
an air of reality about the descriptions in Dante which contrasts 
cardinally with those of Milton. The former writes like one 
who had travelled in the dolorous regions, the latter as a 

t who had vaguely imagined them. Dante, as Lord 

acaulay has justly remarked, represents himself as ‘the eye- 
‘ witness and ear-witness of what he relates. He is the very 
‘man who has heard the tormented spirits crying out for the 
‘ second death, who has read the dusky characters on the porta 
‘ within which there is no hope, who has hidden his face from 
‘the terrors of the Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks of the 
‘seething pitch of Barbariccia and Draghignazzo. His own 
‘ hands have grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet 
‘ have climbed the mountain of expiation. His own brow has 
‘ been marked by the purifying angel.’ 

In this brief citation we have almost anticipated any analysis 
of Dante’s poem; nor do we regret it, as we do not wish to 
attempt what has been so frequently done fully. We shall, 
therefore, have to draw upon the reader’s recollection, and 
to take for granted that he understands our references by some 
previous acquaintance with the poem. But we shall not draw 
too largely on his memory. In several cases citations will 
be expedient, if only for the sake of showing how Mr. Long- 
fellow has accomplished the task of translation, seeing that 
his version occupies a prominent position in the title of our 
article, and indeed forms the immediate occasion for the inquiry 
on which we have entered. Mr. Carlyle in his literal prose 
translation has rendered great aid in the study of Dante. The 
translation is accurate, and very readable ; and the notes are 
clear and well chosen. 
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Dante would seem to have dated his work in his thirty-fifth 
year, as he feigns that his travel hellward commenced in the 
midway of the journey of life, and as the time selected is the 
holy week of the year 1300. It has been supposed that he chose 
this year for the date of his poem, because it was the period of 
the Jubilee, when multitudes of pilgrims crowded to Rome, 
to kneel before the holy relics; when the streets and the 
churches were filled with persons of all ranks and ages, and 
presented a scene well calculated to impress the imagination. It 
is not supposed that he really began to write his poem at this time: 
we must accept the statement as a symbolical one, and pro- 
bably there is a concealed meaning in it. Perhaps he sym- 
bolised the age in which he lived as the meridian of the world’s 
duration. The poem is haunted with these hidden references to 
a system of mystical interpretation of which Dante has not 
attempted to supply the key, and which system implies almost 
the whole circle of knowledge extant in his time. Resolved on 
mounting every step of the Platonic Jadder in the search of 
Beauty, Dante mastered all the sciences and sentiments by which 
it might be illustrated, and contrived to find a place for all 
he knew in what he had determined to make his great work. 
A moralist, a theologian, an astronomer, a classical scholar, 
so far as Latin literature is concerned (for he only knew of 
Greek through the Roman authors), he is alsoa learned collector 
and interpreter of interesting events and anecdotes, and an 
exact painter of the character and manners of his age. This 
vast fund of information, the fruit of conscientious study, 
he brought to the service of his genius, in the creation of 
that series of written pictures, whether of groups or single 
figures, whether a sketch, a profile, or a full length, of which 
the gallery contained in his poem is composed. No other poem 
ever made such demands on reader or writer; that the latter so 
disposed his materials, as that their abundance should not inter- 
fere with the harmony either of the parts or of the whole, 
is a triumph of Dante’s skill as a poet, to which few indeed 
have an equal claim. Much of this skill was facilitated by the 
conciseness of his style, in which Dante resembled Tacitus. 
Not only is every shen expressed in the fewest words, but 
each episode is contained in the smallest space, and whether 
terrible or beautiful, no sooner is the picture traced than it 
vanishes. There is nothing superfluous in Dante’s imagery, 
no mere fine writing, but all is stern, earnest work, ieahe 
in detail, and with no more colour than is needed to distinguish 
a painting from a sculpture. In fact, he is a statuesque poet, 
but his figures are tinted in the ancient fashion, and are thereby 
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rendered somewhat more warm and florid. They, too, are hiero- tt 
glyphic portions of a sacred language, full of enigmas and ? 
strange sphynx-like forms, occupying their —— niches in a 
chamber of mysteries, in which there is nothing that is not sig- 
nificant of some high doctrine or sacred rite. Numberless 
are the explanations, therefore, that have been given—few that t 
are satisfactory, none that is entirely so. One thing is clear, ‘it 
that an anti-papal spirit was strong in the era of Dante, and 
that Dante as strongly embodied the sentiment of the age. 
Through him, indeed, and in his poem, it has become articulate, 
and it stands as the fullest exponent of that incipient Protest- 
antism in the Church which had existed under conditions of 
secrecy for the previous nine centuries. ‘In Dante,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘ten silent centuries, in a very strange way, found a 
‘voice. The “ Divina Commedia” is of Dante’s writing ; yet in : 
‘ truth t¢ belongs to ten Christian centuries, only the finishing of a 
‘it is Dante’s.” He spake, however, with a ‘stammering lip,’ : 
equivocally, with hesitation, and in a conventional diction, 
using, says Rossetti, a cypher; applying the language of the 
Apocalypse to the Pope and his adherents, believing that Babylon 
was Rome, and declaring that Lucifer was Antichrist, and the 
Pope the chief of the Guelfs ; whereas the antagonist of Lucifer 
was the Emperor, the chief of the Ghibellines, who was generally 
figured in lyrical poetry by the divinity Love. Dante used a set 
of correspondences, according to which Life is Virtue, Death is 
Vice; in other words, Life is Ghibellinism, Death is Guelfism. 
Other terms expressive of opposite qualities, good and evil, were i 
applied to the two rival parties. Rossetti, indeed, has collected Ht i) : 
these, and formed a vocabulary of a sectarian anti-papal language, 
which, to a great extent, serves as a master-key that unlocks " 
many mysteries, and seemingly inexplicable poetic enigmas 3 
of the Dantean era. Ingenious enough are these guesses, and y 
some of them obviously accurate, but their boldness prohibits ot 
them from being universaily acceptable. Indeed, they appeal aT 
to other faculties besides the merely critical ones, and require an 
intuition that is granted to but few specially gifted minds. In fact, 
by such interpretations we do not escape from mysticism, but 
merely enter another chamber where we find new symbols for 
the old verities. 

That Dante delighted in exposing the Pope to ridicule, 
the following comic episode in the ‘Inferno’ may suffice to 
show. It is, however, not generally cited, which is the reason tT 
why we give it prominence. It is in the XXVII Canto, oa | 
where one of the Fiery Tongues there described thus tells its é. 
story :— 
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‘I was a man of arms, then Cordelier, 
Believing thus begirt to make amends ; 
And truly my belief had been fulfilled, 

But for the High Priest, whom may ill betide, 
Who put me back into my former sins ; 

And how and wherefore I will have thee hear. 

While I was still the form of bone and pulp 
My mother gave to me, the deeds I did 
Were not those of a lion, but a fox. 

The machinations and the covert ways 
I knew them all, and practised so their craft, 
That to the ends of earth the sound went forth. 

When now unto that portion of mine age 
I saw myself arrived, when each one sought 
To lower the sails, and coil away the ropes, 

That which before had pleased me then displeased me ; 
And penitent and confessing I surrendered, 

Ah woe is me! and it would have bestead me; — 

The Leader of the modern Pharisees 
Having a war near unto Lateran, 

And not with Saracens nor with the Jews, 
For each one of his enemies was Christian, 
And none of them had been to conquer Acre, 
Nor merchandising in the Sultan’s land, 
Nor the high office, nor the sacred orders, 
In him regarded, nor in me that cord 
Which used to make those girt with it more meagre ; 

But even as Constantine sought out Sylvester 
To cure his leprosy, within Soracte, 

So this one sought me out as an adept 

To cure him of the fever of his pride. 

Counsel he asked of me, and I was silent, 
Because his words appeared inebriate. 

And then he said, ‘ Be not thy heart afraid ; 
Henceforth I thee absolve ; and thou instruct me 
How to raze Palestrina to the ground. 

Heaven have I power to lock and to unlock, 

As thou dost know ; therefore the keys are two, 
The which my predecessor held not dear.’ 

Then urged me on his weighty arguments 
There, where my silence was the worst advice ; 
And said I, ‘Father, since thou washest me 

Of that sin into which I now must fall, 

The promise long with the fulfilment short 

Will make thee triumph in thy lofty seat.’ 
Francis came afterward, when I was dead, 

For me ; but one of the Black Cherubim 

Said to him, ‘Take him not ; do me no wrong ; 
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He must come down among my servitors, 
Because he gave the fraudulent advice, 1 
From which time forth I have been at his hair ; * 

For who repents not cannot be absolved, 

Nor can one both repent and will at once, 
Because of the contradiction which consents not.’ 

O miserable me! how I did shudder ; 
When he seized on me, saying, ‘ Peradventure a 
Thou didst not think that I was a logician !’ rT ' 

He bore me unto Minos, who entwined if 
Eight times his tail about his stubborn back, 


= 


And after he had bitten it in great rage, 44 


Said: ‘Of the thievish fire a culprit this ; Wt 

Wherefore, here where thou seest, am I lost, f 

And vested thus in going I bemoan me. 

When it had thus completed its recital, 

The flame departed uttering lamentations, Hl 
Writhing and flapping its sharp-pointed horn.’ He 
—Longfellow, pp. 87, 88. i 
It is Boniface VIII. who is called ‘the prince of the new 
‘ Pharisees.’ He was the drunken pontiff whose absolution was 
so fatal to Guy of Montefeltro, whom, to use the phrase of 4 
his contemporaries, ‘Dante saw burning in hell.’ In the Hy 
‘ Paradiso,’ he has also made St. Peter speak with vehement iW 
indignation of his papal successors. Thus :— ’ 


‘He who usurps upon the earth my place, 
My place, my place, which vacant has become 
Before the presence of the Son of God, 

Has of my cemetery made a sewer ‘ 
Of blood and stench, whereby the Perverse One, 
Who fell from here, below there is appeased.’ 

* * * * 
‘The Sponse of Christ has never nurtured been 
On blood of mine, of Linus and of Cletus, iM 
To be made use of in acquest of gold ; 

But in acquest of this delightful life, ; 
Sixtus and Pius, Urban and Calixtus, 

After much lamentation, shed their blood. 

Our purpose was not, that on the right hand 
Of our successors should in part be seated 
The Christian folk, in part upon the other ; 

Nor that the keys which were to me confided 
Should e’er become the escutcheon on a banner, 

That should wage war on those who are baptized ; 

Nor I be made the figure of a seal 
To privileges venal and mendacious, 
Whereat I often redden and flash with fire & 
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In garb of shepherds the rapacious wolves 
Are seen from here above o’er all the pastures ! 
O wrath of God, why dost thou slumber still ¢ 

To drink our blood the Caorsines and Gascons 
Are making ready. O thou good beginning, 
Unto how vile an end must thou needs fall ! 

But the high Providence that with Scipio 
At Rome the glory of the world defended, 
Will speedily bring aid, as I conceive ; 

And thou, my son, who by thy mortal weight 
Shalt down return again, open thy mouth ; 
What I conceal not, do not thou conceal.’ 

—Longfellow, p. 580. 

And most effectually Dante did open his mouth. He had 
already, in the ‘Inferno,’ loudly declared Papal Rome to be the 
prophetic Babylon of the Apocalypse, and shown the utmost 
contempt for absolutions and indulgences ; and denounced the 
Popes themselves as idolaters and modern Pharisees. In like 
manner, in the ‘ Purgatorio,’ he had charged the wickedness 
and misery of the world on the union of temporal and spiritual 
power in the person of the pontiff. And it is remarkable that 
the popes are instanced as suffering for avarice in both the 
‘Inferno’ and the ‘ Purgatorio.’ In fact, Dante is the precursor 
of Savonarola and of Luther, and of those modern interpreters 
of St. John’s Revelations who have applied their foretellings. 
to papal Rome and her archbishop. That this is a very narrow 
view of that divine book we may readily admit; but Dante 
owes much of his intensity, both as a poet and teacher, to the 
limited nature of his opinions. His mind was rather lofty than 
broad ; besides, he was necessarily ignorant of the results of 
modern science, and his philosophy was bounded by the teach- 
ings of the schools in which he studied its principles. 

One purpose, indeed, in the ‘ Inferno,’ according to commen- 
tators, was to show therein the evil effects of the papal govern- 
ment, by representing sinners, immersed in darkness and misery, 
as one vast kingdom of the dead. Never, indeed, had the 
popes a greater enemy than our poet. And they knew this; 
and would, if possible, have prevented the dissemination of his 
productions altogether. This, however, was not practicable ; 
accordingly, they tried to induce the expounders of his works, 
officially appointed, to disguise and misinterpret his meaning. 
In this manner, it has been said, he became authority both to 
papists and reformers, and the former at length claimed Dante 
as a faithful son of the Church. For the better carrying out of 
this plan, mutilated editions were published, omitting obnoxious 
passages. For a century and a half the interpretation of the 
‘ Divina Commedia’ was engrossed by the Jesuits. To conceal, 
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mystify, and distort, it is historically stated, was the object of 
commentators for a series of years ; and their misrepresentations 
were, consciously or unconsciously, adopted by those who suc- 
ceeded. To these circumstances, it is added, is greatly owing 
the obscurity in which the poem is supposed to be involved ; 
otherwise its real aim could scarcely have been mistaken. To 
the mind that comes fresh to it, in a complete edition, or an 
accurate translation, it will present much less difficulty than to 
one sophisticated by a variety of comments ; provided that such 
mind is guided by the relative historical information needful for 
the understanding of certain allusions. The readers of Mr. 
Longfellow’s translation will find, in his numerous notes and 
illustrations, all that is needed for the thorough appreciation of 
‘The Divine Comedy ;’ for this service Mr. Longfellow deserves 
our thanks, whatever may be thought of the way in which he 
has completed the rest of his task. 

The threefold mode of writing adopted by Dante, and which 
we have ventured to name Symbolic rather than Allegoric, is 
closely connected with the divine origin of language, as the 
result of the Logos in man. It is the inhabitation of the Living 
Word that imparteth Speech to the human being. This speech 
interprets the inspired thought by correspondence, proceeding 
in the way of analogy to substitute for the ineffable idea some 
intelligible object of sense, capable of suggesting, though not 
fully expressing it. The elements of our articulate life, so to 
speak, have their fountain in eternity, but the materials which 
they employ and quicken are conditioned by the law of time, 
and are therefore inadequate as channels for the full conveyance 

- of the truths which struggle in them for expression. The words, 
composing such expression, refer to the phenomena of nature, 
even when describing the infinite desires of the spirit, which 
have to seek for their types in the bounded objects which limit 
each other in space. Some of these objects are grand enough, 
and were preferred in the earlier exercises of language to smaller 
or meaner appearances. The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
light, the darkness, the firmament, the clouds, the winds, the 
breezes, the storm, the earthquake, the seas,.the rivers and the 
fountains, woods and forests, rocks, hills and plains, the broad 
earth, the myriad ocean, with their vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts and tenants, the cattle on a thousand hills, and the mon- 
sters of the deep, the birds of the air and the water-fowl ; these 
are the selected primordial media which serve primitive man for 
the materials of language, and, in its pictorial or hieroglyphic 
forms, for the images by which his conceptions are to be repre- 
sented. To express the higher reaches of the reason and con- 
science, these again, in written language, become transfigured, 
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and have to bear a weight and depth of significance which fits 
them for the transmission of much that is supernatural as im- 
parted to gifted men favoured to be the recipients of special 
inspiration. Of this twofold use of language Dante was 
conscious, and, as a believer in the Trinity carrying the doctrine 
habitually into the most mystical applications, wished to com- 

lete it by a third use, which he has also exemplified in his poetry. 
ewtiiane, it is not so much to the grand oh of nature, 
so frequently referred to, and indeed systematised, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as to more minute and conventional types that 
Dante resorts for his symbols ;—for his mind had been narrowed 
by mere school divinity, and it was not until three centuries 
afterwards that the minds even of highly disciplined men had 
been delivered by the free perusal of the Bible into those nobler 
conditions of language of which we have such eloquent examples 
in the works of Milton and Shakspeare. What he did, however, 
Dante accomplished with masterly completeness, so that we have 
in his poem, with the general consent of his commentators, the 
faith and the creed of the Middle Ages adequately emblemed. 
‘ Dante,’ exclaims Carlyle, ‘is their spokesman; the Thought 
‘ they lived by stands here, in everlasting music. These sublime 
‘ ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian 
‘ meditation of all the good men who had gone before him. 
‘Precious they: but also, is he not precious? Much, had 
‘not he spoken, would have been dumb; not dead, yet living 
‘ voiceless.’ To so much, accordingly, he has given voice; but 
tono more. The enlarged and emancipated faiths of later days 
have required, and do still require, poets of more advanced 
development, and possessed of truths of which Dante and the 
men of his time were necessarily ignorant. 

Within certain limitations, then, we must recognise the 
greatness of Dante, whether as a poet, statesman, or theologian, 
as we proceed in our examination of the chambers of imagery 
which he has furnished for the contemplation of all lovers of 
severe and sublime poetry. Premonished that more is meant 
than meets the eye or the ear, when Dante tells us— 


‘Midway the main road of our life ; I found 
Myself a wanderer in a gloomy wood ; 
Lost the right path . . and wilderness around,’* 


we see in this the state of mind wherein Dante and his con- 


* These lines are given from an unpublished terza rima version of the 
m. Longfellow and others commence with ‘Midway upon the journey 
‘of our life ;’ but i cammino means the ‘ road’ as well as the ‘journey,’ 
and the symbolism requires the former rather than the latter. For this 
reason we prefer our own translation. 
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temporaries found themselves, by reason of the mediaeval condi- 
tion of the world’s progress, and in the visions that succeed the 
mingled experiences that they suffered, and on which they 
reacted, in consequence of that condition. As we go along we 
must bear in mind that they are symbols as well as facts, and 
that their value in the poem consists of their being the former. 
They are thus exponents of moral and eternal laws. The hero 
is opposed in his progress by the Hill of Difficulty, and the 
successive appearances of a spotted panther, a fierce ea, and a 
hungry wolf—allegorical animals which have been variously 
interpreted—until he meets with the Shade of Virgil, whom 
Beatrice has sent to him, and whom he accepts as his appointed 
guide; Beatrice being now to be understood as the Supreme 
Beauty or the Divine Wisdom. Giovanni Marchetti gives to 
all this a personal explanation, whereby the wild and deserted 
forest signifies the misery of Dante, deprived by exile of all 
that he most valued; the goodly mountain, the peace and con- 
solation for which he longed; his passage from the forest to the 
mountain, the increase of hope in his soul ; the light of the new 
day, the consolation which he derived from hope; the leopard, 
beautiful and cruel, Florence—the lion, France—the wolf, the 
Church of Rome; the apparition of Virgil, sent by Beatrice, an 
alleviation of his sorrows by study; the way by which Virgil 
promised to draw him from that valley, his admirable poem, 
which might induce his country to free him from exile, and the 
guidance of Virgil the necessary virtue, which he derived from 
meditating on the works of the Altissimo Poeta. And all this 
may be true, as regards a mere personal reference. But Dante 
considered himself, his fortunes, and his works as symbolic of 
mankind in general and their condition at the time; and thus 
the truer view grows into a larger signification, including the 
condition and destiny of the human race. The Hell into which 
he entered was practically the state of the Church in his time, 
the entrance of which was marked with the terrible inscription 
of the hopelessness of him who had once obtained admission 
within its portal. With this inscription properly commences the 
poetry of the ‘Inferno;’ and it starts at a high level, with a 
grandeur and force which is sustained with great power in the 
early cantos. First of all, Dante considers those indifferent 
believers who habitually do neither good nor evil, and describes 
them as rejected both by Heaven and Hell. Wherefore, they are 
here, close to the gate,— 
‘Commingled with that caitiff choir 
Of angels, who have not rebellious been, 
Nor faithful were to God, but were for self, 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair ; 
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Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
For glory none the damned would have from them.’ 
—Longfellow. 


These tenants of ‘the mouth of hell’ are described as hateful 
both to God and to his enemies. True Religion, any more than 
true Art, admits not of mediocrity, which, in many other works 
besides Dante’s great poem, is treated with marked contempt. 
Even the sublime Apocalyptist represents the Holy One, as 
exclaiming,—‘ So then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
‘ cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.’ (Rev. iii. 6.) 
And now Dante introduces classic mythology into the Christian 
sphere, and employs Charon to ferry these despicable souls over 
the Acheron; and here, particularly in the representation of 
Charon with eyes of burning coal, we have to recognise the pre- 
sence of the grotesque, which so strangely mingles with some of 
our poet’s descriptions. The same remark applies to his descrip- 
tion of Minos, whom he endows with a tail, which the god uses 
to gird himself withal, so many times round as the grade in 
hell to which the adjudged is condemned. And this uncouth 
figure initiates the horrors of the Inferno, the crimes and the 
torments of suffering sinners. Some of these are borrowed from 
ancient mythology, and others suggested by the wild phenomena 
of uncultured nature, or the diseases of squalid humanity. 
Wind, rain, hail, noxious insects, fiery tombs, burning sands, 
terrible serpents, flames, frozen plains, and an ocean of transpa- 
rent ice, are among the incidents and scenes imagined by the 
stern and uncompromising poet. The earlier scenes are of a 
gentler class than the subsequent. Thus, the wanton are 
punished by the whirlwind, amongst them Francesca da Rimini 
and her lover, whose story forms one of the most pathetic 
episodes in the poem. The womanly tenderness revealed in the 
touching statement is altogether beautiful, and then the state- 
ment itself is so brief in its terms that we read it again to make 
the most of it. Dante himself no doubt felt the pathos of the 
tale, for to him it was more than a tale, since he knew Fran- 
cesca’s father, and could vouch for the sad fact that he relates. 
We need not quote this episode, it is so generally known. We 
are, then, met again by the intrusion of the classical ;—Cerberus 
and Plutus appear, the latter significantly introduced by the 
mysterious line, ‘Pape Satan, Pape Satan, aleppe.’ We fear 
that the commentators have here increased the mystery, desiring 
to save the papacy from the identity implied of Satan and the 
pontiff. Popes and cardinals are among the sufferers described 
in the canto, punished, as we have already said, for their avarice. 

One of the most picturesque descriptions is that of the city of 
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Dis, whose burning towers are guarded by terrible demons, who 
oppose the intrusion of a living man; but a sublime angel 
descends, and with unquestionable authority quells their riotous 
mutiny. It isa grand picture, though consisting but of a few 
touches, well laid in. The lurid light in which the objects are 
dimly revealed gives a Rembrandt effect to the whole. But 
Dante does not sustain himself at this elevation. His open 
sepulchres and unconsuming fires are less solemn, though here 
the disdainful Farinata and the sorrowful Cavalcante redeem by 
their pathos the dreariness of the scene. This presence of Love 
and Hate in Hades is eminently suggestive of mystical thought. 
And now circle under circle we descend, as the crimes deepen 
for which punishment is inflicted. We meet with Minotaur 
and Centaurs by the abyss, from whose heights the river of 
blood may be discerned, in which tyrants eternally bathe them- 
selves, and traverse the living forests where the souls of suicides 
speak in the wounded trees, and the burning plain of sand 
where the violent expiate their offences. Here Dante listens 
to his teacher, Brunetto Latini, a Florentine notary, who pro- 
fessed philosophy and wrote many books, among them the 
‘Tesoro,’ the ‘Tesoretto, and the ‘Keys of the Tesoro.’ Of 
this man, Villani states that he was a worldly man, but the first 
who undertook refining the Florentines, by teaching them how 
to speak correctly, and how to guide and govern their republic 
on political principles. The ‘Tesoretto’ is a poem, resembling 
the ‘Vision’ of our Piers Ploughman, and in some degree 
appears to have suggested the first canto of the ‘Inferno ;’ for 
Brunetto, at the commencement of his poem, wandering on the 
plain of Roncesvalles, loses the high road and wanders in a 
wondrous forest, where he meets with Nature, personified in a 
gigantic figure, who discourses to him of the creation of the 
world. This may serve to show how much the design of 
Dante’s poem was in accordance with the taste of his age. 

There is much that is conceived in the spirit of true sublimity 
in these descriptions—but Dante now associates with it the 
grotesque, in the invention of the winged monster Geryon, who 
bears the poet through the void of space ; whether by reason of 
the grotesque element or the skill of the painter, the incident 
makes a frightfully real impression on the reader. And thus 
Dante comes into contact with the Fraudulent, who are of 
various classes, and occupy several cantos in which Dante rather 
exemplifies his wit and humour, than the grandeur of his sen- 
timents. We must, however, distinguish his account of the 
ancient giants, Nimrod, Ephialtes, and Antaeus, as eminently 
dramatic. At length we reach the ninth circle, and the terrible 
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episode of Ugolino, who, with his children, perished in the 
ower of Famine. As this is the most powerful of Dante’s 
episodes, the reader will like to see how it looks in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s unrhymed and literal version. 
Having been confined within the tower many months, 
Ugolino had a dream, which prefigured the horrors he was yet 
to suffer. He then continues :— 


‘When I before the morrow was awake, 
Moaning aiid their sleep I heard my sons 
Who with me were, and asking after bread. 
Cruel indeed art thou, if yet thou grieve not, 
Thinking of what my heart forboded me, 
And weepst thou not, what art thou wont to weep at ? 
They were awake now, and the hour drew nigh 
At which our food used to be brought to us, 
And through his dream was each one apprehensive ; 
And I heard locking up the under door 
Of the horrible tower ; whereat without a word 
I gazed into the faces of my sons. 
I wept not, I within so turned to stone ; 
They wept, and darling little Anselm mine 
Said: ‘Thou dost gaze so, father, what doth ail thee ?’ 
Still not a tear I shed, nor answer made 
All of that day, nor yet the night thereafter, 
Until another sun rose on the world. 
As now a little glimmer made its way 
Into the dolorous prison, and I saw 
Upon four faces my own very aspect, 
Both of my hands in agony I bit ; 
And, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of eating, on a sudden they uprose, 
And said they : ‘ Father, much less pain ’twill give us 
If thou do eat of us; thyself didst clothe us 
With this poor flesh, and do thou strip it off’ 
I calmed me then, not to make them more sad. 
That day we all were silent, and the next. 
Ah! obdurate earth, wheretore didst thou not open ? 
When we had come unto the fourth day, Gaddo 
Threw himself down outstretched before my feet, 
Saying, ‘ My father, why dost thou not help me?’ 
And there he died; and, as thou seest me, 
I saw the three fall, one by one, between 
The fifth day and the sixth ; whence I betook me, 
Already blind, to groping over each, 
And three days called them after they were dead ; 
Then hunger did what sorrow could not do.’ 
—Longfellow, pp. 106, 107. 
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The Purgatorio represents the state of the Church under more 
hopeful aspects. The poet has imagined a place like a lofty 
mountain, in the form of a cone rising out of the sea; seven 
circles, or ledges, gradually diminishing in circumference, run 
round it, each of which is the plane of a particular purgation 
for a particular crime, commencing with the greater. Outside 
the gate Dante and Virgil meet with the indolent spirits who 
are doomed to wander there for a term thirty times the length 
of their procrastination, and make the acquaintance of Cato of 
Utica, who amuses them with incidents extending over eight 
cantos before they are admitted within the gate. These scenes 
are remarkable for their beauty, and the reader feels that he is 
introduced to quite a new class of subjects, calculated rather to 
— pleasure than terror. Mr. Longfellow seems to feel the 
influence, for his verse runs more smoothly and freely than it 
could in the ‘Inferno.’ And now, admitted within the gate, 
the first circle is reached, where Pride is punished, the sides 
of the marble rock and the foot-path being sculptured with 
examples of Humility, which Dante describes with all the skill 
ofan artist. The principal incidents, however, of all the circles 
are the meetings of friends who had known one another on 
earth, and yet continue to take an interest in mundane affairs, 
and in the prayers of the faithful. ‘lo these is added the music 
and the ministry of angels in bright robes, with golden hair, 
star-bright eyes, and wings as white as snow. There is also 
much philosophical discussion. In all this, however, there can- 
not be the same amount of excitement as is caused by the 
episodes of the ‘Inferno ;’ but there is much sweet sentiment, 
much profound thought, much picturesque decsription, and every- 
where wonderful harmony of language and rhythm, and wealth 
of poetic diction. The theme is pensive, but gentle; a divine 
melancholy and sacred loveliness pervade almost every tercette. 
The Church, in her purgatorial aspect, though dark in her 
general character, is still comely—hope irradiates her counte- 
nance, and penitence in her heart bas commenced the restoration 
of her purity. But while on his upward way Dante is seeking 
the true Christian’s celestial city, he is not unmindful of the 
land of his birth, and under figure of the Val d’Arno laments 
its degeneracy in language borrowed from Boéthius. We have 
here an example of Dante’s method of composition. He tells us 
that ‘the dwellers in that miserable valley,’ meaning thereby, 
symbolically, all Italians, are subject to Ciree—that they have 
been by her transformed into swine, curs, wolves, foxes; and 
prophesies that a hunter of those wolves shall sell their flesh 
alive. Boéthius had supplicd him with these symbols. Those, 
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says Boéthius, who degenerate into wickedness cease to be 
men; for ‘what difference,’ asks the venerable sage, ‘ is there 
‘ betwixt a wolf who lives by rapine, and a robber, whom the 
‘ desire of another’s wealth stimulates to commit all manner of 
‘ violence? Is there anything that bears a stronger resemblance 
‘ to a wrathful dog who barks at passengers than a man whose 
‘ dangerous tongue attacks the world?’ The fox, the lion, the 
deer, the ass, the birds, and the hog, are in the like interro- 
gative manner next mentioned ; the paragraph concluding with 
the repeated affirmation that ‘ it is an unquestionable truth that 
‘aman who forsakes virtue ceases to be a man; and, as it is 
‘ impossible that he can ascend in the scale of beings, he must 
‘ of necessity degenerate, and sink into a beast.’* Dante set 
himself to oppose this degeneracy of his countrymen, and led 
them, therefore, tothe upward ways which were supplied in 
purgatory for those who by reason of their repentance were able 
to re-ascend—nay, to become fit companions for heavenly 
beings. And when at last the poets have attained the last 
circle, they are met by an angel, singing, ‘ Beati mundo corde ;’ 
still Dante hesitates to enter the flames which must be passed 
before Paradise can be reached; but when told that this fiery 
wall divides him from Beatrice, he throws off all caution, and 
ardently follows his conductors. Once in Paradise, he meets 
with Matilda and Beatrice (attired like the Virgin Mary), in the 
midst of scenic accessories, which do credit to Dante as an 
artist ; the latter Beatrice rebukes, on account of his inconstancy 
to herself, and the worldliness into which his later life had 
fallen. When, says she—addressing her ladies :— 


‘When from the flesh to spirit I ascended, 

And beauty and virtue were in me increased, 

I was to him less dear, and less delightful ; 
And into ways untrue he turned his steps, 

Pursuing the false images of good, 

That never any promises fulfil ; 
Nor prayer for inspiration me availed, 

By means of which in dreams and otherwise 

I called him back, so little did he heed them. 
So low he fell, that all appliances 

For his salvation were already short ; 

Save showing him the people of perdition.’ 

—Longfellow, p. 348. 


And thus the motive for the poem is declared in Dante’s own 
fall—his need of restoration, by means of the voyage through 
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the three kingdoms of departed souls. Here manifestly Dante 
sets himself forth symbolically, as what Victor Hugo would call 
the Adam, or man—but doubtless, also, he partly intends it for 
his own autobiography, and to stand as a confession of his own 
individual need of redemption. He does, indeed, make that 
confession formally, before he passes Lethe. The whole scene is 
charmingly described; for gentleness and tenderness it is un- 
paralleled in all poetry. It is intended to represent the march 
of the Church Militant, through the schisms and corruptions 
induced by the unholy conduct of political pontiffs. 

The car-borne Beatrice here stands for the Principle of Divine 
Beatitude, or that which confers it, and bears a resemblance to 
the figure of the New Jerusalem seen by St. John, descending 
from Heaven ‘as a bride adorned for her husband.’ In fact 
the whole of this conclusion, and the succeeding poem of the 
‘ Paradiso,’ can be properly studied only in connection with the 
Apocalypse. Many, too, are the references to Italian works of 
Pictorial Art, forming a complex picture which it would take a 
considerable treatise to describe and illustrate. Surely no other 
poem of equal importance was ever written. The number of its 
references and allusions is nearly infinite—all pervaded with 
mystical meanings, each having its place in a triumphal pro- 
cession, where all is symbolic of the Church Catholic, in the past, 
present, and the future, as they appeared to the minds of theolo- 
gians in the Middle Ages. Strangely enough, Dante acknow- 
ledges, as head of the Church, ‘the divine Henry in Italy’— 
namely, the famous Henry of Luxemburg, in whom the poet placed 
his hopes of Imperial power, and to whom he wrote those remark- 
able words: ‘ We believe and hope in thee, asserting thee to be the 
‘ minister of God, and the son of the Church, and the promoter 
‘of the Roman glory. And I who write as well for myself as 
‘ for others, when my hands touched thy feet, and my lips per- 
‘ formed their office, saw thee most benignant, as becometh the 
‘Imperial Majesty, and heard thee most clement. Then my 
‘ spirit exulted within me, and I silently said to myself, “‘ Behold 
‘ the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world.” ’ 

Dante, we must suppose, recognised in the Church on earth 
what also corresponded with Paradise as well as with Purgatory 
and Hell, and now proceeds in his third part, the ‘ Paradiso,’ 
to set forth what the particulars are in which the resemblance 
consists. Curiously enough, Dante, before venturing on this 
part of his task, invokes Apollo. The interest of the action now 
centres entirely in Dante. Beatrice is described as being able 
to fix her eyes upon the sun, whereby they gain so much of 
brightness that Dante’s are dazzled by them. ‘The heavens of 
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which Paradise is composed are in number ten, of which Dante 
has given an account in the ‘Convito.’ The first is that of the 
Moon, the second Mercury, the third Venus, the fourth the Sun, 
the fifth Mars, the sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn, and the 
eighth the stars; the ninth is not visible, except by its motion 
round the earth; and the tenth is called the Crystalline. 
Beyond these Catholics in general place the Empyrean Heaven, 
or the Heaven of flame, or luminous, which they suppose to be 
immovable. To the first seven, according to the ‘ Convito,’ corre- 
spond the seven sciences of the Trivium and Quadrivium—that 
is, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, 
and Astrology ; to the eighth belong Physics, or Natural Science, 
and Metaphysics ; to the ninth Moral Science; and to the tenth, or 
the Heaven of Rest the Divine Science, which is called Theology. 
It is this arbitrary arrangement, and this analogy of subjects, 
which set Dante’s treatment at so great a distance from our 
modern apprehensions. As to his imagery, it is all made out of 
the elements. Light, Fire, and Air are quickened for us, and 
invested with life and character. In the first heaven are visible 
those who having. taken monastic vows were forced to violate 
them ; in the second, the spirits of those who for the love of 
fame achieved great deeds; in the third, the spirits of lovers ; 
in the fourth, the spirits of theologians and fathers of the 
Church ; in the fifth, the spirits of martyrs and crusaders; in 
the sixth, the spirits of righteous kings and rulers; in the 
seventh, the spirits of the contemplative; in the ninth, God 
and the Celestial Hierarchies; and in the tenth, the River of 
Light. This flows through the centre, bordered with flowers, 
and gives forth sparks which, when Dante’s eyes are properly 
opened prove to be angels; the flowers are human beings. He 
likewise beholds in a vast circle of light more than a million of 
thrones, disposed like the leaves of arose. Beatrice, having con- 
ducted him thus far, and entertained him with discourse con- 
taining a complete system of theology, now leaves him, and 
resumes her throne of light, Saint Bernard taking her place. 
The saint prays to the Virgin, and is so far answered that Bante 
receives a glimpse—no more—of the Great Mystery, which he 
declares to be indescribable. And thus the whole series of 
visions closes in the Ineffable. 

Dante, like Homer, had his predecessors, in whom the 
religious and political feelings advocated by him were equally 
strong, but who were content with the short ballad-form in 
which to give them utterance, not having power perchance for 
more sustained efforts. Their genius was rather lyrical than 
epic. Weare indebted to Mr. D. G. Rossetti for having arranged 
and translated many of these. In the very earliest of these 
poems, we perceive a growing dislike of sacerdotal authority. 
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We perceive this in a ballad-dialogue by Ciullo D’Alcamo, 
in which, after a long wooing, the ecclesiastical form of the 
marriage rite being objected to, the lady is content with her 
lover taking his Bible-oath to perform the contract, 
‘ Till thou upon the Holy Book 
Give me thy bounden faith, 
God is my witness that I will not yield : 
For with thy sword ’twere better to be kill’d.’ 
‘Then on Christ’s Book borne with me still, 
To read from and to pray, 
(I took it, fairest, in a church, 
The priest being gone away,) 
I swear that my whole self shall be 
Thine always from this day.’ : 
One of the greatest poets of the thirteenth century is 
mentioned by Dante in the ‘Commedia,’ named Guido Guini- 
celli, and Dante is in many places indebted to him for inspira- 
tion. Mr. Rossetti gives several of his sonnets and canzones. 
Of these and others the subject is invariably Love, whatever 
may be meant by the term. Their chief value, however, 
consists in their showing how far the art of versification had 
proceeded, and the variety of metres that had been invented for 
lyrical composition. Some of them are very primitive in 
the treatment of their themes, a comic vein being frequently 
perceptible in some odd image or simile. They serve, moreover, 
to illustrate the time when they were written. Some, as might 
have been expected, are out of heart with it; so was Guerzo di 
Montecanti, who we find exclaiming— 
‘T hourly have beheld how good withdraws 
To nothing, and how evil mounts the while, 
Until my heart is gnawed as with a file, 
Nor aught of this world’s worth is what it was. 
At last there is no other remedy 
But to behold the universal end ; 
And so upon this hope my thoughts are urged : 
To whom, since truth is sunk and dead at sea, 
There has no other part or prayer remained, 
Except of seeing the world’s self submerged !’ 


Others, fortunately, were not sunk into such utter despair. 
On this head Inghilfredi Siciliano speaks more wisely :— 
‘ Wherefore let him whom Hope 
Puts off, remember time is not gone by. 
Let him say calmly : “Thus far on this road 
A foolish trust buoy’d up 
My soul, and made it like the butterfly 
Burned in the flame it seeks: even so was I : 
But now I'll aid myself.’ 
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Among these poems is one of the finest love-lyrics extant. It 
is a canzone by Fazio degli Uberti, and gives a portrait of 
his lady, Angiola of Verona. It is throughout sensuous 
without being in the slightest degree sensual. ‘ Loveliness and 
‘the soul’s true excelience’ are combined in her person. It 
would be hard to consider this and other lyrics of the ‘kind, 
as allegorising only an abstraction ; nor do we believe that they 
are anything but genuine erotic poems. Mr. Rossetti has also 
ventured on a version of Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’ which was 
published ubout the same time with Mr. Theodore Martin’s, but 
which we prefer before it. In his introduction to this he treats 
of Dante and his circle, comprising anecdotes and notices 
of thirteen poets, sonneteers, and song-writers. The chief of 
these is Guido Cavalcanti, who was Dante’s senior by about 
fifteen years, but is yet supposed to be a fellow-pupil with him 
under Brunetto Latini. The father of this nobleman is placed 
by Dante in the sixth circle of the ‘Inferno’ as a sceptic ; and, 
according to Boccaccio, the son was also an unbeliever. But 
there is, after all, more of the devotional in his writings than of 
doubt, and it is known that he once undertook a religious 
pilgrimage. Self-reliant, moody, vehement, he was also distin- 
guished by personal beauty, high accomplishments of all kinds, 
and daring nobility of soul. In Compagni’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
he is described as ‘ full of courage and courtesy ; but disdainful, 
‘ solitary, and devoted to study.” Various affectionate allusions 
to Guido Cavalcanti are made in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ and also in 
the ‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘Inferno.’ But Guido had not the same 
reverence for Virgil that Dante had, probably owing to his 
strong desire to see the Latin language give place in poetry and 
literature to a perfect Italian idiom. 

Cino da Pistoia was also a friend of Dante, and wrote in 
modern Italian. He composed an elegy on Dante’s death, and 
in some of his sonnets censures certain sins of omission and 
commission in the great poet’s ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 

To return to Guido Cavalcanti. There is one sonnet of his 
which is very interesting. In it he rebukes Dante for his way 
of life after the death of Beatrice. Dante, too, himself, as we 
have seen, makes Beatrice, in the thirtieth canto of his ‘ Pur- 
gatorio,’ rebuke him for his transgression. There was the 
usual difference between the ideal and the actual man which we 
find in most biographies. Whatever his spiritual fidelity to 
Beatrice, the natural man had also its demands, to which it 
appears that Dante surrendered. He not only married, but his 
name is associated with the names of two ladies, each of whom 
had a share in his affection. The task that Dante had set him- 
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self was indeed difficult, not to say impossible; and it is 
evident that he made that compromise between poetical aspira- 
tion and the business of life, to which in practice even the most 
devout and wise are compelled to consent. ? Mr. Martin, not- 
withstanding Guido’s sonnet and Dante's confession, maintains 
that Dante ‘kept his vows,’ adding that ‘his union with 
‘Gemma Donati, in spite of the assertions of those who believe 
‘it was unhappy, appears to have been calm and cold, rather 
‘the accomplishment of a social duty, than the result of an 
‘ irresistible impulse of the heart. His short fancies for Gentucca 
‘and Madonna Pietra passed over his soul like clouds—above 
‘them isthe serene heaven; and in this heaven the image of 
‘ Beatrice remains immovable, and shining like the sun of his 
‘inner life? This, however, is critical romance, not criticism, 
and may be permitted to pass just for what it is worth. 

Besides what we have just stated, there are other respects in 
which Dante is also like Homer. Epic art attained in him at 
once perfection ; but it is not, as in Homer, the art of primitive 
and comparatively simple ages, but that of an advanced epoch, 
when, as in middle life, much corruption had accumulated from 
which the individual and society had to be purified. The 
Divine Comedy is more conscious and less healthy than the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. The age and the man are sick, and need the 
physician ; feel their complaint, and know their need. More 
than twenty centuries had elapsed between the two poets. The 
life of man, meanwhile, had become more complex, and so many 
various interests had grown up and arrived at the stage of con- 
flict, that few could steer their course peacefully through life. 
The State and the Church had become developed as antagonistic 
forces, and it was yet uncertain on which side the victory would 
lie. Dante found himself in the midst of this corruption and 
strife, and partook of it himself in his inmost being. As was 
the age, such was the man; and the sympathy or identity 
between them it was which qualified him to become its prophet, 
or poet. It was as such, in its strictest meaning, that Dante 
recognised himself; and was conscious, from an early age, of 
being consecrated to the service by the power of a Divine 
love, whose regenerating influence he cherished from his 
early childhood to his latest manhood, and made the motive- 
spring of his poetic labour. His defects were those of 
his age, and kept him from being too far before it, and thereby 
secured his hold on it. We must, therefore, not be surprised 
if we perceive in Dante’s poem much of prevailing superstition, 
such as pertains to astrology, and a belief in visions, and a 


speedily approaching judgment. Neither could it be expected 
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that he should have delivered his mind from the jungle of 
scholastic science. His very heart was with Thomas Aquinas, 
and he was fond of those disputations which always abound 
in those eras, when the spirit of a nation is newly awakened and 
anxious for improvement. Men in those days reasoned without 
facts, and lost themselves in verbal mazes. There was no 
critical philosophy to set them right, to define the limitations of 
their faculties, and to separate the known from the unknowable. 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise were as much the subjects of 
debate as material phenomena, and the difficulty of forming 
correct notions of the invisible world was underrated. Dis- 
putants pronounced dogmatically upon the state of the soul 
after death, and held it possible to obtain empirical knowledge 
sufficient to satisfy all reasonable doubt. 

What all had deemed possible, Dante was determined to 
make actual; and by all those means which poets use, to put 
such descriptions into verse, as should bring home to the 
conception of every Italian the condition of the departed 
spirit. He became the recipient of revelations which he 
realized by images drawn from experience and study, and which 
reduce the most sublime ideas to an almost tangible form. This 
is true in an especial sense of the ‘ Inferno; in the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
and the ‘ Paradiso,’ the dramatic is changed for the ethical, 
and we have syllogisms where we should have preferred 
episodes. For whole pages Dante ceases to be the poet, and 
becomes a School-Divine; and then again the poetic afflatus 
returns, and he gives us passages of poetic feeling and descrip- 
tion, which redeem his cantos into beauty, even when they have 
long wandered after subtleties which have ceased to possess 
any signification for the modern reader. It is in spite of such 
wanderings, not because of them, that Dante was, and is still 
regarded as being one of the. greatest poets of any country 
or age. 
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Art. V.—Nonconformists and National Education. 


A HUNDRED years hence, in the pages of some cynical historian 
of our own times, our descendants may, perhaps, find some such 
paragraph as this :— 


‘At the beginning of the nineteenth century, a few enthusiastic 
and courageous philanthropists began to call the attention of the 
educated portion of the English people to the deplorable and dis- 
graceful ignorance of the great masses of their countrymen. Their 
enterprise severely tested the depth of their enthusiasm and the fibre 
of their courage. For many years the indifference and the prejudices 
of the most powerful classes in the State offered a successful resistance 
to their statistics, their arguments, and their eloquence. When at 
last the clergy, the country gentlemen, and the mercantile aristocracy, 
were convinced that the institutions of the country and the authority 
of religion would not be altogether ruined, even if agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants, and factory hands, were taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the obstacles to the establishment of an 
effective national system of education appeared for a long time insuper- 
able. Efforts for the reform of the tariff, and for securing or resisting 
the extension of the franchise, commanded a strenuous support, and 
determined the fate of Governments ; but neither of the great parties 
in the State had the resolution which was necessary to meet and 
subdue the religious jealousies and the hostility to innovation which 
stood in the way of the education of the people. The common 
sympathies of the human heart might have constrained a nation that 
boasted of its justice and philanthropy, to secure the right of its 
own children to receive at least rudimentary instruction; and 
Christian preachers who maintained that the most wretched outcast 
was made in the image of God, and was capable of immortal glory, 
might have been expected to subordinate the special interests of their 
sects to the imperative claims of innumerable souls; but vested 
interests, sectarian zea], and the blind attachment of the Philistines to 
English traditions, were too strong for both pity and faith. When 
the third quarter of the century had almost run out, and the great 
question still remained unsolved, there came a vast though peaceful 
political revolution ; and then the whole country rose and demanded 
that the “new masters” of the State should be taught to read 
and write. The rights of one generation after another of neglected 
children had asked in vain for protection ; a generous enthusiasm for 
intellectual culture had been powerless; the dignity with which 
the Christian revelation invests the humblest and meanest of the 
human race had commanded no reverence ; but when the security 
of property and of political institutions was supposed to be threatened 
by the ignorance of the new electors, ignorance became an intolerable 
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evil, and all the difficulties of removing it suddenly vanished. Then 
at last the nation demanded that, if necessary, martial law should 
be proclaimed against the public enemy, and all precedents and 
all “interests” disregarded, which stood in the way of securing the 
safety of the State.’ 


Such a view as this of the recent zeal for the extension of 
popular education would have more truth in it than we care to 
acknowledge; but it would not be altogether accurate. It 
is not an ignoble political panic which has originated and 
sustained the efforts of the true leaders of the present educa- 
tional movement. But the lowering of the franchise has given 
them new power; it has brought into the constituencies a vast 
number of electors who have the keenest personal interest in the 
multiplication of good schools, and who have no sympathy with 
either the principles or the prejudices which have hitherto 
thwarted the efforts of those who have agitated for the extension 
and reform of our educational system. It has also excited 
the fears and almost paralyzed the energies of those who, on 
whatever grounds, have resisted more generous and more 
equitable educational measures. 

The time has, therefore, come for Nonconformists to consider 
their position in relation to this great question, and carefully 
to review the controversies by which for nearly a generation 
they have been agitated and divided. 


There is a very general impression for which we have 
ourselves to thank, that in consenting to consider how the 
State may render most effective aid to the education of the 
poor, Nonconformists are abandoning all their traditions, and 
consciously surrendering their principles under the pressure 
of irresistible necessity. We have heard and read with 
astonishment and pain very much that has been said during 
the last few months by some of the former advocates of 
pure voluntaryism, who have recently declared themselves in 
favour of accepting Government aid. They do not mean what 
they appear to say, but their language has been sometimes 
singularly unfortunate. 

It has been urged, for instance, again and again, as a reason 
why we should agitate for a national system, that if we retain 
the position which the majority of Congregational Dissenters 
have conscientiously held during the last twenty years, the 
clergy of the English Church will soon have the whole education 
of the poor of the country in their own hands. No doubt that 
is a very serious consideration. But if there be anything in our 
Nonconformity which is inconsistent with our receiving or 
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sanctioning any assistance rendered by the State to education, 
we must stand by our Nonconformity and accept the conse- 
quences. We have no choice. It can never be right, it 
can never be expedient under any circumstances, to violate our 
principles. Whatever apparent advantages Nonconformists 
might gain from sanctioning a popular movement at the cost of 
their convictions would be only apparent; whatever benefits 
such an act of infidelity might enable us to confer upon the 
nation, we have no right to confer them. If the alternative were 
submitted to us of surrendering our Nonconformist principles, 
or of permitting all the children in the country to be driven 
into day-schools where they would be taught a faith hostile 
to the essential principles of Protestantism and Evangelical 
Christianity, we could not hesitate for a moment as to which 
alternative to choose. Whatever comes of it, we must be true 
to our own consciences. We must walk in the light which 
God has given us. 

Equally objectionable is the plea that the voluntaries have been 
overborne by the pressure of public opinion, that it is useless to 
fight a battle which can end only in disastrous defeat, that ‘the 
‘ inexorable logic of facts’ compels us to abandon the true faith. 
We have only to say in reply to all this, that if we have a clear 
and definite principle to stand by, it matters nothing to us 
though the whee nation is against-us- We-must refuse to “go 
‘ with the multitude to do evil.’ As io fighiistg aiosing battle, 
we ought to have learned from the sufferings and heroism 
and victories of our fathers,‘tkat ‘whatever the odds snay be' on 
the other side, those who striggle for the right’ are sure to win 
at last; and if it is certain that we ourselves must die before the 
victory is won, we ought to have learnt how to die with 
courage undaunted, faith uncrushed, and with our face to the 
foe. What is meant by ‘the inexorable logic of facts’ in this 
connection, we cannot quite understand. Whatever ‘ logic’ 
there may be in the temporary triumph of evil, seemed to be 
terribly against the martyrs under the Diocletian persecution, 
but they stood firm spite of the facts; it pressed hard upon 
Ridley and Latimer, and all the confessors of the Reformation ; 
it was terribly severe against our own ancestors who suffered 
imprisonment, exile, and death, rather than be false to their 
ecclesiastical convictions; it was unanswerable, in its own 
order, against the decision of the illustrious Two Thousand 
of 1662, who were driven not only from their pleasant par- 
sonages, but from their Fes eg because they refused to profess a 
consent to documents from which their heart and judgment 
revolted. But we honour all these men for refusing to listen to 
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‘ inexorable logic’ of this kind, and for their resolute contempt 
of all the eudiiine which they incurred by their fidelity. 

It is quite true that voluntary schools have been almost 
everywhere crushed by their rivals; that the cost of their main- 
tenance has often been an almost intolerable pressure on the 
resources of our churches; that, as a rule, they have been less 
efficient than the schools which have been stimulated and deve- 
loped by the grants and the inspection of the Committee of 
Privy Council; but, what then? If we cannot receive the 
grants and submit to the inspection without violating our prin- 
ciples—and this is what was urged in 1846 and 1847 by many of 
the leaders of the voluntaries—if it is only at the cost of aban- 
doning the grounds on which we rest our protest against the 
subjugation of the Church of Christ to political governments, 
that we can permit the appropriation of public funds to the 
support of popular schools—and this has been reiterated with 
all the energy of profound conviction during the last twenty 
years—the ‘inexorable’ fact that our schools are being 
extinguished, and that public opinion is against us, affords us no 
relief; we are bound, ‘inexorably’ bound, to refuse to swerve a 
hair’s breadth from the line of action which Conscience has 
determined. 

No doubt the practical aspects of the question have been 
greatly changed dvring the Jast quarter of a century, and many 
arguwenis aud tears iat appeared reasonable in 1846 have been 
shown. by experience to have heen futile. Those who still 
believe: that, on the whole,:it would be most expedient to trust 
the education of the peoplé to voluntary zeal, may reasonably 
and honourably acknowledge that, since the country has defi- 
nitely decided against them, it has become their duty to accept 
the decision and make the best of it. Those who thought that 
voluntary schools were likely to be more effective than schools 
connected with a government department, may confess that 
facts have compelled them to change their opinion. Those who 
feared that inspectors would interfere with the religious freedom 
of the churches whose schools received assistance, may concede 
that the experience of twenty years has shown that their appre- 
hensions were unnecessary. ‘Those who recognised, in the 
proposals of the Government to supplement voluntary bene- 
volence by national grants, the essential spirit of Communism, 
and the germ of a thousand social delusions, may admit that the 
characteristic Individualism of the English race has proved too 
strong to be at all affected by the pernicious principle which 
excited their alarms, and that perhaps our social condition is 
likely to suffer greater injury from the actual ignorance of vast 
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masses of the people, than from any slight infringement of 
what they feel to be the noblest theory of the functions of 
Government. Those who believed, twenty years ago, that 
voluntaryism would soon cover the country with efficient schools, 
and that public money was not necessary, may now maintain 
that voluntaryism has not a fair chance side by side with a 
Government scheme, and that, therefore, voluntaryism must be 
abandoned. But if the abstract principle which constituted the 
strength and inspired the enthusiasm of the voluntary agitation 
was sound, the principle that the State cannot, from the nature 
of the case, touch the secular education of the people without 
touching their religious faith, and that the same reasons which 
oblige us to exclude State-aid and State-inspection from the 
Church, oblige us to exclude both from the school, that prin- 
ciple is as sound to-day as it ever was. No force of adverse 
— opinion can refute it. It is invulnerable to ‘the logic of 
facts.’ 

We earnestly trust that, in the discussions which are likely to 
last for at least two or three years to come, care will be taken 
to avoid the impression which we fear has been produced by 
the speeches of some recent converts from voluntaryism. Let 
the line be clearly and sharply drawn between arguments 
against State interference, which may be legitimately surren- 
dered in the presence of altered circumstances, and principles the 
authority of which no change of circumstances can affect. The 
only plea on which a Nonconformist, who occupied an extreme 
position in 1846, can justify his acceptance of the present Minutes, 
however modified, or indeed of any scheme of Government educa- 
tion, is plainly this : that the principle of Nonconformity has no 
real application to the question whether or no Government 
should aid popular schools. If this is not made perfectly plain, 
the retreat from the false policy of 1846 may be more ruinous 
to Nonconformity than the policy itself. It was bad enough to 
identify in the public mind the theory that the State has no 
right to touch the Church, with the theory that the State has no 
right to assist the School; it will be still more mischievous if 
Nonconformists abandon their protest against State education, 
without making it distinctly understood that they now perceive 
that there is no necessary connection between voluntaryism in 
education and voluntaryism in religion. 

We do not intend to maintain that the able and excellent men 
who led the opposition to the Minutes of Council in 1846 and 
1847 had no reason for regarding the action of the Government 
with distrust; but we believe that the identification of our 
protest against Church Establishments with the theory that the 
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_ State had no right to assist popular education was theoretically 


false and practically mischievous. It was a departure from the 
previous faith of Nonconformists. Just now, it may be worth 
while to recall the history of this controversy. 

The first parliamentary grant in aid of education was made 
in 1833, and it was administered by two Lords of the Treasury ; 
the whole amount—-£20,000—was divided between the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society. The grant 
was made for six successive years, and, so far as we know, 
without any protest from the Nonconformists of those days. 
In 1839, Lord Melbourne’s Government proposed to increase the 
grant to £30,000, in order to provide funds for the establish- 
ment of a normal school for teachers, in which the Bible should 
be read every day, but in which all special religious instruction 
should be given by various ministers of religion at separate 
times. At the same time her Majesty, by the advice of the 
Government, entrusted the administration of future parlia- 
mentary grants for educational purposes to a Committee of the 
Privy 

Most of our readers remember how, in 1846, the Noncon- 
formists denounced the Committee of Privy Council as an uncon- 
stitutional body, and maintained that its action was all directed 
to increase the influence of the Established Church; and no 
doubt there are very many persons who believe that it is to the 
Established Church that we owe the origination of the educa- 
tional system, which, with all its faults and deficiencies, has 
been productive of such immense advantage to the nation. 
This, however, is a mistake. The weapons—nearly all of them 
—which were used with so much energy, though with so little 
effect, by Nonconformists in 1846, were the very weapons 
which had been used with equal energy and with almost as 
little success by the clergy themselves seven years before. 
In 1839, Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, who led the 
opposition to the Government measure in the House of Com- 
mons, declared that ‘the vast majority of the laity of the 
‘Church of England, and almost the incalculable majority of 
‘the clergy of that church, as well as of the prelates, with 
‘ hardly an exception—if, indeed, there be one—have expressed, 
‘ one and all, not their confidence, but their entire and absolute 
‘dissent from the principles embodied in the formation of the 
‘Committee.’ Mr. Disraeli, in 1839, anticipating our own 
leaders in 1846, maintained that ‘to diminish the duties of the 
‘citizen is to imperil the rights of the subject;’ that those 
who insisted on State education sanctioned the theory of a 
‘paternal government ;’ and that the result of this theory 
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might be seen in the East, in the stagnation of China, and in 
the West, in the stagnation of Austria—‘ the China of Europe.’ 
Sound old Tories, like Sir Robert Harry Inglis and Mr. Thomas 
Dyke Acland, appealing to the statistics which Mr. Baines 
afterwards worked with so much vigour, declared that the 
progress of popular education during the present century had 
been so satisfactcry, that new measures were altogether unne- 
cessary. Lord Stanley’s great speech was interpreted by Lord 
Morpeth, who followed him, as going to the extent of ‘sepa- 
‘rating and dividing . . . the executive government of 
‘the country, the responsible ministers of the Crown, from 
‘all care, all superintendence, all control, over the general 
‘education of the people:’—a very fuir summary of hundreds 
of speeches which, seven years later, were delivered to audiences 
of Nonconformists amidst enthusiastic and tumultuous applause. 
Every epithet of invective and denunciation flung at the 
Committee of Privy Council in 1846 by our own popular 
leaders may be found in the speeches of the Conservatives 
of 1839. Lord Stanley, in his vehement way, declared that 
the Committee was ‘irresponsible, unrepressed, and unfettered 
‘by Parliament ;’ he objected to its ‘irresponsible authority, 
‘the despotic and unfettered control of the Committee of 
‘Privy Council;’ its power, he said, could be exercised 
‘with impunity.’ Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, 
declared that the Committee was ‘hostile to the constitution of 
‘the country,’ ‘hostile to the Established Church,’ ‘ hostile 
‘to revealed religion itself.’ Education (he maintained) was 
necessarily and divinely connected with religion, and the 
Government, in establishing their Committee, were setting 
divine law at defiance. ‘What God hath joined together,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘let no man put asunder.’ Lord Francis Egerton 
thought it was ‘an insult, or slight, put upon the Church ;’ 
that ‘not any of its leading members, or any of its most 
‘distinguished ministers,’ could have a seat upon the Com- 
mittee. The hostility to the Normal College on the part of 
the clergy and Conservatives throughout the country was so 
fierce, that Lord John Russell announced to the House, before 
the great fight in Parliament began, that the Government 
roposed to abandon that part of their scheme; and Lord 
Stanley’s motion, praying her Majesty to revoke the Order 
appointing the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, was 
lost by only five votes, in a House of five hundred and fifty-five. 
In the House of Lords, under the lead of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishops and the Conservative peers opposed the 
Government plan with equal energy and resoluteness. There 
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can be little doubt that the Committee would have been at once 
extinguished, but for the firmness with which the Noncon- 
formists sustained the action of the Liberal Ministry. The fight 
lasted for many months; and on March 6, 1840, the general 
body of Dissenting ministers in London and Westminster held 
a special meeting at the Congregational Library, and passed 
unanimously the following resolution :— 


‘That the number of petitions presented of late to both Houses of 
Parliament, declaring the established clergy to be the persons in whom 
the superintendence of any system of national education should be 
mainly vested, exhibit an attempt to revive a long obsolete branch of 
priestly power, betraying a spirit as arrogant as it is unjust, and that 
should be resisted to the utmost, not only by the Protestant Dis- 
senter, but by every friend to general liberty ; that, as a matter of 
expediency, we should regard the placing of a system of that nature 
in such hands as tending rather to perpetuate than to remove the 
popular ignorance, discontent, and irreligion, and as adapted to 
strengthen every prejudice unfavourable to our intelligence, virtue, 
and greatness as a people ; that, on the ground of justice, we are no 
less convinced that, if any portion of the public money be granted for 
such purposes, it should be for the advancement of that secular 
education, concerning which all are agreed, and not for education in 
religion, on which we are so much divided, and which, in such cases, 
will be best provided for in being left to the judgment of persons 
locally interested in school management ; that we accordingly hear, 
with peculiar satisfaction, the fixed resolution evinced by her Majesty’s 
ministers to proceed upon these principles in the application of the 
late grant for this object.’ 


So far, therefore, from its being true that we owe to the 
Church of England the establishment of the ‘ unconstitutional’ 
body which for the last nine and twenty years has been steadily 
developing the popular schools of this country, ‘ the Church ’— 
to use the emphatic language of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, whose 
name was a symbol of horror to the Nonconformists of 1846— 
‘ assumed the responsibility of resisting by the utmost exercise 
‘ of her authority and influence in the country, in both Houses 
‘ of Parliament, and at the foot of the Throne, the first great 
‘ plan ever proposed by any Government for the education of 
‘ the humblest classes in Great Britain.’ The Independents and 
Baptists did their best to support it. 

The real ground on which the Church of England op 
the establishment of the proposed Normal College, and the 
institution of the Committee of Privy Council was clear and 
definite :—the college was not to be placed under the govern- 
ment of the clergy, many of whom asserted that they were the 
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only authorised educators of the English people; and they 
believed, that to entrust to a committee of laymen the super- 
intendence of a national system of education was to deny to the 
Church the power she had a right to claim. Lord Francis 
Egerton, as we have seen, thought that this was ‘an insult or 
slight put upon the Church.’ Mr. Acland thought ‘that no 
‘lawyer would deny that some general superintendence over 
‘ education does still vest in the heads of the Church, untouched 
‘by the changes which have taken place with the extension of 
‘religious liberty.’ These are very mild and modest words, 
compared with many that might be quoted. 

How was it that Nonconformist opinion, which in 1839 was in 
favour of Parliamentary grants, at any rate for the secular 
education of the people, and in favour even of grants which 
assisted denominational schools, underwent so strange a revo- 
lution in the course of seven years? The explanation of the 
change is not very difficult. The Liberals went out of office, 
and in 1842 Sir James Graham laid before Parliament the 
Educational Clauses of the Factories’ Regulation Bill. As the 
scheme of Lord Melbourne’s Government for establishing a 
Normal College had been defeated by the resistance of the clergy, 
Sir James Graham appears to have thought it expedient to con- 
ciliate them, and in the original draft of his Bill gave such 
intolerable power to the Church over the schools he proposed to 
establish, that Dissenters, from one end of the country to the 
other, were stung into the fiercest antagonism. The Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Commons on Friday, March 
24th, 1843; on the previous Friday, the Congregational Board 
met in the Congregational Library, and protested against the 
educational clauses as ‘sectarian and oppressive,’ and called 
upon ‘all the friends of civil and religious liberty to give them 
‘their most strenuous opposition.’ No more striking illus- 
tration of the remarkable progress of liberal principles during 
the last five and twenty years is possible, than that an English 
minister should have dared in 1843 to ask the House of Commons 
to sanction a Bill containing such monstrous proposals as the 
following, which the Congregational ministers of London mer- 
cifully described as ‘the more objectionable provisions of the 
measure :’— 

‘I. The appointment of the clergy and their churchwardens as 
school trustees. 

‘IL. The appointment of four additional trustees by the justices of 
the division. 

‘III. The appointment of the clerical trustee as the permanent 
chairman at the meetings of the committee. 
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‘IV. The authority given to the clerical trustee to prescribe and 
regulate the religious instruction of the schools, while even the 
Government inspector is not allowed to inquire into or report upon 
that instruction without express permission given by the archbishop 
of the province or the bishop of the diocese in which the schools may 
be situated. 

‘V. The infliction of a penalty on parents for not sending their 
children to the schools.’ 


Sir James Graham attempted at first so to modify these 
extraordinary proposals as to make them less odious, but he 
altogether failed to avert or to alleviate the indignation they 
justly provoked, and they had to be withdrawn. 

From that time there came to be a strong feeling on the part 
of Nonconformists that the Government, which they now re- 
garded with deep distrust, would not act fairly in the matter of 
education. They remembered how Lord Melbourne’s proposal 
to found a Normal College on the principles of religious equality 
had been defeated by clerical influence. They saw how the 
same influence had now led Sir James Graham to make an 
audacious attempt to place the education of factory children 
wholly in the hands of the Church. They were familiar with 
the language in which many distinguished clerical orators, and 
not a few laymen whose zeal was as fiery as that of their 
clerical leaders, maintained that the clergy of the Established 
Church were the only authorised teachers of the English people ; 
and, irritated, alarmed, and excited, they rapidly abandoned 
their old ground, and took up a new, and, as we think, 
altogether untenable position. 

- ‘Against an equal system of national education,’ according 
to the Congregational Magazine of 1843, commenting on Sir 
James Graham’s Bill, ‘it is indeed impossible for intelligent 
‘and patriotic Nonconformists to oppose themselves, who have 
‘ examined the volume published by authority, “ On the Physical 
‘and Moral Condition of the Young Children employed in 
‘ Mines and Manufactories.’ ” The Congregational Union, which 
met in the May of that year, in Crosby Hall, passed strong 
resolutions against the Bill, but made no protest against the 
right of the Government to assist in the education of the poor. 
The great Educational Conference held in London in December 
of the same year revealed the strength of a new feeling, but 
indicated that Congregationalists were still very far from the 
extreme position they assumed in 1846. The Conference was 
convened to give a stimulus to popular education, and on the 
morning of the second day it adopted, with one dissentient, 
the following resolution, which was moved by Algernon 
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Wells, and seconded, significantly enough, by Dr. Hamilton, 
of Leeds :— 


‘ That this meeting, utterly repudiating, on the strongest grounds 
of scripture and conscience, the receipt of money raised by taxation, 
and granted by Government, for sustaining the Christian religion, 
feels bound to apply this principle no less to the work of religious 
education ; and considering that the education given by the Con- 
gregational Churches must be religions education, advises most 
respectfully, but most earnestly, that no Government aid be received 
by them for schools established in their own connection ; and that all 
funds confided to the disposal of the central committee, in aid of 
schools, be granted only to schools sustained entirely by voluntary 
contributions.’ 


But the next resolution shows that the Conference considered that 
the British and Foreign School Society, which was receiving 
large grants from the Government, might still claim the support 
of Nonconformists and Nonconformist Churches. It reads thus:— 


‘That this meeting expresses warm attachment to the British and 
Foreign School Society, and a deep sense of the past services rendered 
by that institution, as well as an expectation of yet greater benefits 
from its future efforts in connection with the extended movements 
in the great work of general education, now entered upon by the 
various religious bodies of this country ; and therefore advises that 
the exertions of the Congregational Churches for general education be 
conducted as far as practicable, in connection with, and so as to sustain 
and strengthen the Society. 


The next resolution recommends that, should the British and 
Foreign School Society appoint school inspectors, 

‘The visits of such inspectors be welcomed in all schools, wholly or 
in part, sustained by Congregational Churches.’ 


Vast funds were to be raised, and every donor was to be at 
liberty to determine the appropriation of his contribution either 
to ‘local efforts, to the central fund, to the British and Foreign 
‘ School Society, or to such other institutions for the training of 
‘teachers as he might approve.’ The committee say that— 

‘ There was no design . . . to preclude an individual donor from 
appropriating his contribution in aid of a school that may have 
received Government assistance ; should that in any instance be 
desired, it may be effected through the British and Foreign School 
Society. Any sums transmitted to the committee of that institution, 
with a special appropriation, will be employed strictly as directed, and 
the central committee of the Congregational Churches will be open to 
hand over any sums to that of the British and Foreign School Society, 
whether specially appropriated or not.’ 

‘In small towns and rural districts all over England, union with 
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other Christians, and the plans of the British and Foreign School 
Society, will alone avail, in the judgment of the committee, to secure 
schools of a liberal character.’ 


There appears to be, at first sight, considerable inconsistency 
in these various recommendations of the Conference and its 
committee ; but there is a principle underlying them all. The 
Conference was a conference of ‘the representatives of Congre- 
‘ gational Churches.’ It prospoed to establish Congregational 
schools. Its promoters had come to believe that the objections 
to receiving Government aid for the maintenance of religious 
congregations were valid against receiving Government aid for 
the maintenance of schools connected with religious congrega- 
tions. In all cases, therefore, in which a school was established 
by a church they recommended that no Government aid should 
be accepted. But they saw no objection to Government aid 
being granted to a school not connected with a particular church, 
although the kind of religious instruction might be given to 
the scholars which is required by the constitution of the British 
and Foreign School Society. 

The most accurate definition of the position at which the 
Nonconformists, as represented at the Conference, had arrived 
in December, 1843, is this: The Government may grant aid to 
schools in which religion is taught, but may not grant aid to 
schools in which children are instructed in the peculiar tenets 
of any particular religious denomination. We do not happen to 
have at hand a report of the speeches delivered at the Con- 
ference, and are at a loss to understand how it could recommend 
Congregational Churches to welcome in their schools the visits 
of inspectors from the British and Foreign School Society. 

But during the next three years, mainly in consequence 
of the energy with which Mr. Baines, Dr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Ely of Leeds, Mr. Miall and Mr. Burnet of London, urged 
their views, the Congregationalists and Baptists advanced very 
much further, and maintained that educational grants were 
unnecessary and pernicious; and that, according to the true 
theory of the functions of the State, no grants of public money 
for educational purposes could be justified, except, of course, to 
build and maintain schools for pauper and criminal children. 
We do not mean to say that all the leaders of the voluntaries 
maintained this extreme theory. Some of them, no doubt, 
always declared that it was the existence of an Established 
Church in this country which made any interference on the 
part of the Government with the education of the people 
perilous to religious liberty ; but the people took firm hold of 
the abstract principle, that under no circumstances can it be 
right for the State to establish or even assist popular schools. 
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A few men, and these among the chief ornaments of Evangelical 
Nonconformity, remained unmoved. Dr. Vaughan, in the 
pages of this Review, Mr. Henry Rogers, in the Edinburgh, 

r. Binney, in a vigorous pamphlet which he has recently 
re-issued, argued and protested against the mistake into which 
the popular leaders were hurrying ; but neither their arguments 
nor their protests had any effect. In 1846 and 1847, the Non- 
conformists were using against the Committee of the Priv 
Council the weapons of the Conservatives of 1829; they 
fought with the very arms which their defeated enemies had 
thrown away in their flight and left on the field ; and, in their 
turn, they were vanquished. 

It was a gallant struggle, though, as we think, a very unfor- 
tunate one. The new minutes were open to serious criticism, and 
the voluntaries criticised them with merciless severity. They 
fought hard. The men of those days—we rejoice that a few of 
them are living still—showed an energy, a courage, and an 
honesty, of which we may well be proud. They gave magni- 
ficently. The contributions for the establishment of new schools 
at the Conference in 1843 amounted, on the spot, to upwards of 
£17,000. They rose to nearly £50,000 within six months. 
Nor was this a spasmodic effort. In the sixteen years from 1843 
to 1859, the Congregational Board of Education raised £173,677. 
A vast amount of local effort is, of course, unreported. We 
hardly wonder that such men believed that voluntaryism was 
equal to the great task of educating the whole people. They 
judged the hearts of other men by their own. They thought 
that their own enthusiasm and generosity must be contagious. 
Their errors came from the heroic element of their nature. The 
frankness with which some of the most conspicuous of them 
have recently surrendered a position they held so long and 
defended so resolutely claims the admiration of their old 
opponents and the respect of the whole country. 


Tt must not be imagined, however, that because some of the 
ablest leaders of the voluntaries, men like Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Miall, and Mr. Morley, have declared themselves willing to 
-co-operate with the majority of their fellow-countrymen in 
devising and carrying efficient and equitable measures for the 
extension of popular education, the faith of 1846 and 1847 has 
altogether disappeared. Recent Conferences in London, in Man- 
chester, and in other parts of the country, have shown that 
there are many Nonconformists who remain just where they 
were twenty years ago. It is still denied that the State has 
any right or is under any obligation to assist in promoting the 
elementary instruction of the people. A brief discussion of the 
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principal grounds on which this protest is at present sustained 
may not be altogether useless ; there is some reason to fear that 
extreme voluntaries may unintentionally aid the champions of 
clerical intolerence in resisting the liberal educational measures 
which are likely to be submitted to the Reformed Parliament. 

It is still contended that there is no necessity for the State 
to do anything; that no obligation ever rested on the Govera- 
ment to assist popular schools, because voluntary effort was fast 
overtaking the educational wants of the country before Parlia- 
ment made its first educational grant; and that our recent 
educational progress renders new and larger measures alto- 
gether superfluous. 

That, during the last fifty years, the proportion of children 
in England and Wales receiving regular day-school instruction 
has rapidly increased, no one denies. The statistical proofs are 
familiar to every one who has taken any interest in this con- 
troversy. The parlimaentary returns obtained in 1818, though 
incomplete, are sufficiently accurate to illustrate the condition 
of things half a century ago. The proportion of day-scholars 
to the whole population was 1 in 17°25. The returns obtained 
by Lord Kerry, in 1833, though also very imperfect, show that 
in fifteen years the proportion had risen to 1 in 11:27. 

Up to this time, private zeal and benevolence had been unas- 
sisted by the State ; and it is urged, with great apparent force, 
that, although since 1833 Parliament has made grants amount- 
ing to nearly £11,000,000, there has been less progress during 
the. last five and thirty years than there had been during the 
previous fifteen. 

But it should be remembered that every fresh increase of the 
number of children under instruction rendered a further increase 
more difficult. In 1818, the children of very many small trades- 
men and prosperous mechanics were receiving no education. 
As soon as schools were built it was comparatively easy to fill 
them, and to fill them with the children of parents who were 
able to pay the small fees which were necessary to cover the 
small cost of their maintenance. The school apparatus was 
very deficient and very inexpensive. Masters and mistresses 
received most inadequate salaries. At that time, schools were . 
being erected for the children of sober, industrious, and compara- 
tively prosperous people, and the greater part of the cost was 
met as soon as the building was open. But every year brought . 
the friends of education nearer and nearer to actual contact 
with those classes of the community, who were not only utterly 
careless and indifferent whether their children were educated or 
not, but who protested that the wages their children earned 
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were too important a part of their income to be sacrificed ; and 
who, even if their children were earning no wages, found it hard 
to pay school fees at all equal to the gradually increasing cost 
of maintaining schools. Those who argue that, because in the 
fifteen years which preceded 1833, when Government was doing 
nothing, popular education advanced so rapidly, therefore it 
would have advanced with equal rapidity in subsequent years had 
Government continued to do nothing, forget the circumstances 
which made the first triumphs of pure voluntaryism easy, and 
which made every successive extension of education increasingly 
difficult. The Winkeans and Keswick coach gets over its 
first eight miles in an hour, with a couple of horses; but if any 
statistical passenger, who counted the milestones, with watch in 
hand, argued that, because the pace slackened when a leader 
was put on at the foot of Dunmail Raise, the coach would have 
got to the top of the hill faster with a pair, he would stand the 
chance of being laughed at as a fool for his pains. We are 
inclined to think that, but for Government aid, the ‘ Education ’” 
coach, which bowled along so merrily at first, would long ago 
have come to a standstill; it has had more luggage to carry 
since 1833, in the shape of books, maps, and ries; and the 
road has become very much steeper. 

But, notwithstanding the growing difficulties, the progress 
which has been made since 1833 is encouraging. In 1851, the 
proportion of scholars to the population had risen from 1 in 
11-27 to 1 in 8:36. The parliamentary grants in the interval 
had amounted to £1,150,000. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1858 reported, as the 
result of their inquiries in selected districts, that the number of 
children receiving day-school education in England and Wales 
was not less than 2,535,462. Assuming six years as the 
average period of attendance, the names of 2,655,767 children 
—or half the whole number of children between three and 
fifteen years of age—ought to have been on the books of 
some school. Only 120,305, according to the Report of the 
Commission, remained unaccounted for; and against this 
deficiency had to be set off the number of children educated at 
home, or incapacitated for attendance at school by sickness. 
Their estimate showed that the proportion of day-scholars to 
the population was about 1 in 7-7. 

If the impression produced by these figures were accurate, 
the future progress of popular education need give us no 
anxiety. But there are several considerations which altogether 
destroy the pleasant illusion which this part of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report has created in some sanguine minds. 
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(1.) In their inquiry into the regularity of the attendance at 
public day-schools, they discovered that of 1,549,312 children, 
whose names are on the books, 562,400 attend less than one 
hundred days in the year. 

(2.) They discovered that in specimen districts 22'8 per 
cent. of the scholars in public day-schools, and 40-1 per cent. 
in private 9, Mg a are under six years of age. In our | 
judgment, at least half of these should be excluded from the 
number of children who are receiving anything that can be called 
‘schooling.’ It is infinitely better that they should be where 
they are than in the streets; in efficient infant schools they are 
being prepared for the six years’ instruction which they should 
receive identins but children of that age are sent to school 
simply to be kept out of mischief. 

(3.) It further appears that 5-4 per cent. of the scholars in 
public schools, and 4°6 per cent. in private schools, are over 
thirteen years of age. As children who are at school after they 
are thirteen belong for the most part to the middle classes, they 
are generally sent to school at six or seven, and have already 
received the six years’ schooling on which the estimates of the 
Commission are founded. 

To discover, therefore, how many of the 2,535,462 on the 
books are actually receiving six years’ ‘ schooling, ’we must make 
some heavy deductions. Of the 1,675,158 in public schools we 
must strike off, as being under six years of age, 22°8 per cent., 
or 381,936. Of the 860,304 in private schools, we must strike 
off 40-1 per cent., for the same reason, or 344,981. We must 
' strike off 5:4 per cent. of those in public schools, as being over 
thirteen, or 90,458; and 46 per cent. of those in private 
schools, or 39,573. It appears that 726,917 are in public or 
private ‘nurseries—not at school; and 129,931 are children 
belonging to the middle classes, whose lengthened school 
attendance produces a deceptive effect on the general average of 
the education of the country. The total number to be subtracted 
from the 2,535,462 is no less than 856,848. The really effective 
school age is from six to twelve, or from seven to fourteen. Of 
the 2,655,767 children that ought to be at school during this 
period, there are only 1,678,614 actually at school. The 
deficiency amounts to nearly a million; or it half of those under 
six whose names are on the books are considered to be really at 
school, the deficiency amounts to about 700,000; and of those 
whose names are on the books, a large proportion attend most 
irregularly.* 


* It may be a convenience to our readers to see the calculations of the 
above paragraph in a tabular form :— 
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This gloomy conclusion is confirmed by inquiries which have 
been recently made into the educational condition of Manchester 
and Birmingham. 

At the beginning of 1866, a careful canvass was made of 
selected districts in Birmingham which were supposed to be fair 
specimens of the general condition of the borough. Of the boys 
between the ages of seven and thirteen 44°25 per cent. were at 
school; 34:25 per cent. were at work; 21°50 per cent. were 
neither at work nor at school. Of the girls of the same age 
there were 46°50 per cent. at school; 17 per cent. at work ; 
86°50 per cent. neither at work nor at school. 

For the sake of comparison with statistics collected at Man- 
chester in 1866, the Birmingham canvassers also inquired into 
the number of boys and girls together, who were at work or at 
school between the ages of three and twelve; and they reported 
that 50 per cent. were at school; 10 per cent. at work; and 
40 per cent. were neither at work nor at school. 

Nor do these figures give an exaggerated representation of 
the shameful condition of the town. They are, if anything, 
rather more favourable than the actual facts justify. The 
canvassers received the statements of the parents as trustworthy, 
and the parents’ statements furnished the materials of their 
report. But a well-known educationalist took the trouble to 
have a considerable number of the canvass books verified by 
inquiries at the schools to which the children were said to 
belong ; and in a considerable proportion of cases it was found, 


Number of scholars in public week-day schools 


under six . - 881,936 

726,917 

Number of scholars in public week-day schools 

Ditto in private ditto . 89,573 
129,931 
Total under six and over thirteen . ‘ ‘ ‘i 856,848 
Total number reported at school . 2,535,462 
Deduct those under six and over thirteen . ‘ 856,848 
At school between seven and thirteen 1,678,614 


The Commissioners do not give the whole number of children between the 
ages of six and thirteen, or seven and fourteen ; but the number between 
three and fifteen appears to be 5,311,534; half the number is 2,655,767 ; 
estimating for the deaths between three and six, or three and seven, this 
number would have to be reduced. Allowing for this reduction, and 
allowing, too, for half of the children at school who are under six as being 
really at ‘ school,’ the deficiency can hardly be less than 700,000. 
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as might have been expected, that the children reported as 
attending particular schools were not in attendance, and, so far 
as the masters and mistresses knew, never had been. 

The inquiry made in Manchester, in 1866, showed that the 
state of - al in that great city was even worse than in 
Birmingham. Of every hundred children between three and 
twelve, only 41 were at day-school; 7 were at work; 52 were 
neither at work nor at school. 

We may be reminded that these facts do not prove that there 
is any necessity for additional measures to provide school ac- 
commodation; that the Royal Commission reported that for 
every 100 scholars in average attendance, there is provision for 
146°7; that a law making attendance compulsory is the only 
legal remedy for the evil. Granted. We shall have something 
to say about this before we close. But we think that we have 
made it quite plain that to speak of 1 in every 7°7 of the 
population as being at school is a delusion; and if attendance is 
to be made compulsory, it is clear that the origination of schools 
cannot be left as it is now, simply to private zeal and bene- 
volence. Anyhow, there are large districts in which the school 
accommodation is altogether inadequate, not indeed to the educa- 
tional demands, but to the real educational wants of the 
population. 


On whom does the responsibility rest of providing the 
additional accommodation which is necessary ? On the parents ? 
Yes, if they are able to provide it. But the children already 
at school have had education provided for them by magnificent 
voluntary liberality, and by what some regard as extravagant 
netsegenorse gf grants. The children not at school belong to a 
ower social grade, and their parents are both less able and 
less disposed to erect school-rooms, or to pay schoolmasters and 
mistresses when the school-rooms are actually built. 

The practical question comes to this,—Shall we continue to 
impose upon Christian Churches the chief part of the cost 
of building and maintaining schools, or shall we provide for the 
extension of education among the poor, either by grants from 
the national treasury, or by local rates, or by both ? 

It does not seem to us to be any part of the duty of the 
Church of Christ to undertake to teach the nation Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. The Church was founded for other 
and higher purposes. The commission she received from Christ 
affords ample employment for her utmost energy, and for 
her most profuse generosity. It has happened in this matter of 
education, as it has happened in some other matters. When a 
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great moral duty incumbent on all men was recognised only 
by the Church, she had no choice but to discharge it herself. 

For many centuries the Christian Church has been the great 
promoter of popular education. All over Europe she built 
schools for the poor, when but for her no schools would have 
been built. No doubt the clergy of many European countries 
have often been the enemies of popular enlightenment, but 
it remains true, that but for the clergy there would have been, 
for many dreary centuries, no schools at all. The churches may 
now emancipate themselves from the severe pressure they have 
borne too long. 

There was a time when the learning and genius of the 
ancient world would have perished, but for the skilful hands 
which copied and illuminated the manuscripts which were the 
pride of great Religious Houses; but it was a happy day 
when the wider diffusion of knowledge and the invention of 
the printing press released the monks from their irksome 
duties. There was a time when almost the only relief which 
the poor of this country could obtain came from the hands 
of the Regular Clergy; but bad as our Poor-law admini- 
stration may be, we should all be very sorry to reverse the 
legislation originated by Elizabeth, and return to the practice of 
the times before the Reformation. There was a time when 
every hospital was a Church institution; but it was a good 
thing for the Church, and a good thing for society, when the 
burden of caring for the sick was accepted by the community at 
large. Let Churches be relieved of the responsibility of providing 
secular instruction for the poor, and some new work of charity, 
the obligation of which society does not yet recognise, will soon 
find employment for the emancipated energy and zeal. 

But if the responsibility of providing for the education of 
the poor is to be removed from Christian congregations, it must 
be undertaken by the State, either by the central government, or 
by parishes, municipalities, or other local authorities. Prac- 
tically, this is the only alternative. And why should not the 
State be entrusted with this duty ? The doctrine that the true 
functions of the State are limited to the protection of its citizens 
from force and fraud is perhaps the most ignoble conception 
of the nature and ends of political society which was ever 
seriously maintained. That it should have been so generally 
held by Nonconformists has inflicted very serious injury on the 
cause of Nonconformity. Our theory of the independence 
of the Church is profoundly true. The miserable theory of the 
functions of the State, which is often confounded with this, 
is not only false, but absolutely untenable. 
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No one ventures to apply this theory courageously and 
thoroughly. Wilhelm Von Humboldt, whose treatise on ‘The 
Sphere and Duties of Government’ contains the most philoso- 
phical and consistent development of the principle of ‘ indi- 
vidualism’ with which we are acquainted, and who insists 
in the strongest manner on the duty of restraining Government 
from all attempts to promote the positive welfare of the citizen, 
would himself have shrunk from the extravagant form in which 
his theory has been sometimes stated. Not only did he see that 
his principle could be perfectly applied only in an ideal con- 
dition of society ; he distinctly declares that it is the duty of the 
State to afford direct protection to the interests of minors; ‘ the 
‘ State must see that the parents strictly fulfil their duty towards 
‘ their children, that is, to befit them, as far as their situation 
‘ allows, to choose a plan of life of their own . . . . while neither 
‘ parents nor children should be allowed to overstep the rights 
‘which the discharge of their mutual duty puts into their 
‘hands.”* Curiously enough, after writing his treatise, Hum- 
boldt had charge of the Departments of Public Worship and 
Education in Prussia. Some of his critics have triumphed 
over the apparent inconsistency between his public acts and his 
private theory. Humboldt, on his own principles, might have 
given them a very conclusive and crushing reply. He always 
recognised the broad difference between the practical statesman 
and the political philosopher. The statesman must accept the 
actual condition of the country he has to govern, and make the 
best of it. If he works towards his philosophical ideal, it is all 
that he can do. Humboldt believed that the best service he 
could render to the cause of individualism in Prussia was to 
liberalise the Church and the school. 

On the part of the English advocates of the theory, that 
the State transgresses the true limits of its functions when it 
attempts to do anything beyond the protection of the people 
against force and fraud, there has been, however, very obvious 
inconsistency. Not to mention the innumerable duties relating 
to the material interests of the community, which by universal 
consent are intrusted to national, municipal, and parochial 
administration—duties which by no subtlety or ingenuity can 
be covered by the principle which would exclude the Govern- 
ment from aiding popular schools—how is it that these gentle- 
men have never agitated against the annual votes to the 
British Museum and the National Gallery? It is very re- 
markable that those who have so vehemently protested against 
the right of the State to assist the lower forms of education 

* Coulthard’s Translation, p. 181. 
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have never, so far as we know, protested against its right to 
assist the higher. What is still more remarkable is, that those 
who maintained this principle as though it were the only 
security of the intellectual freedom and moral energy of the 
country, were all the while hearty supporters of the London 
University. They were proud when their sons carried off 
its scholarships and its medals. They saw with satisfaction 
the names of Nonconformist students standing high amongst 
its graduates. They themselves wore degrees conferred by 
a University founded by a Royal Charter, and largely sus- 
tained by a parliamentary grant; and yet they argued that 
Government had no right to touch education. Even the 
difficulty about ‘religious knowledge’ did not trouble them. 
They enthroned on their shelves the shining prizes they 
had won by passing an examination in New Testament Greek 
and Old Testament Hebrew, and in the Evidences of the 
Christian religion, although the prizes were purchased by a 
parliamentary vote. They did not see that their theory was 
as fatal to the University of which they were the ornaments, as 
to any national school in the country. 

But it is urged that we Nonconformists object to Government 
teaching religion, and that it is impossible to separate secular 
from religious teaching. We should have supposed that 
nothing could be easier ; we are sure that nothing can be more 
common. To us the great difficulty appears to lie not in sepa- 
rating, but in blending them. 

That a Government inspector can pronounce on the secular 
results of a school, and determine the grants which are due 
to it for its success in secular teaching, without touching the 
religious creed either of master or scholars, is certain. A Jew 
may spell as accurately as a Christian; a little Mormon may 
say his multiplication table as glibly as a little Churchman ; 
there is nothing in their handwriting—or is there P—to distin- 
guish a Roman Catholic from a Baptist. It is equally certain 
that a master may set a copy without conveying to the boys his 
private views on original sin, and it would require some 
ingenuity so to explain the Rule of Three as to give a bias 
in favour of the three sacred orders of the English Church. 
The doctrine that secular and religious studies are inseparable is 
one of the oddest of fancies. A man may have all the mathe- 
matics necessary for a senior wrangler, and yet know nothing 
either of the three Creeds or the Ten Commandments. 

But though mere instruction may be purely secular, is it pos- 
sible for a schoolmaster not to exert some religious influence 
over his scholars ? Apart from direct religious teaching, which 
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the State may exclude from the school, or from which parents 
may be at liberty to withdraw their children, must not the 
religious faith of every teacher have a powerful effect on 
the character of his pupils; and if the teacher is in any way sus- 
tained by the State, is not the State providing for the religious 
‘education of the people? In reply to this, it may be freely 
conceded, that the personal influence of public servants may 
sometimes be a very sufficient reason for removing them from 
office. This involves one of the most perplexing questions 
which a liberal politician can ever have to solve. But the prin- 
ciple of Nonconformity, as such, is not involved in the problem. 
Nonconformity does not require that any man should be 
excluded from the service of the State, simply because he has 
strong religious convictions,—convictions which may derive 
very solid support and very valuable influence from his official 
position. There is no doubt that the religious character of Sir 
John Lawrence renders his presence in Calcutta a very great 
advantage to Christian Missions in India; but no Noncon- 
formist imagines that this is a reason for removing him from 
the Governor-Generalship. The devout earnestness of Sir Henry 
Havelock must have had a great effect on the moral and 
religious condition of his regiment; but we never supposed that 
this was a reason for removing him from the army. The 
politics of Mr. Bright are penetrated through and through 
with the spirit and principles of his early religious training ; 
his speeches have at times such religious gravity, that Lord 
Palmerston once ventured to speak of him in debate as the 
‘reverend gentleman ;’ but must he, because of this, never 
become a servant of the Crown? Mr. Gladstone cannot speak or 
act without manifesting the intensity and depth of his religious 
faith ; virtue goes out of him; but must he, therefore, never be 
Prime Minister? Some schoolmasters may exert considerable 
religious influence over the children under their care; but there 
is nothing in the principle of Nonconformity which implies that 
therefore the State should not pay them for their secular 
teaching. 

We think that these considerations should remove the 
scruples of those Nonconformists who still hesitate about re- 
ceiving the grants of the Privy Council. Let it be admitted 
that the State may legitimately contribute towards the secular 
instruction of the poor, and there seems to be no reason why 
the State should not assist us to instruct them. The fact that, 
in addition to giving secular instruction, we have the Bible 
read in our schools, is no reason for refusing the grant. An 
officer is paid for discharging his military duties; if, in addition 
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to discharging these, he holds a prayer-meeting among his 
men, the principle of Nonconformity does not require that 
his pay should be withheld. 

But it may be replied, that unless the Bible is read in a school, 
the Government will make no grants for secular instruction, 
and that this is an interference with the religious freedom of 
the nation. Conceded; and we should do our best to remove 
the injustice. And if the Government should grant a colonel’s 
commission only to religious men, on the ground that religious 
men made the best colonels, this would be a gross injustice too ; 
but with the enemy’s army in Kent, it would not be the part of 
a good patriot to refuse a commission because of a regulation 
which excluded other men from defending the State who had as 
good a right to do it as himself; and we cannot see that the 
injustice involved in the exclusion of purely secular schools from 
the benefit of Government grants and Government inspection is 
an adequate reason against our taking our fair share, under the 
circumstances most likely to secure success, in the great struggle 
with the ignorance of the people. 

It is no man’s duty to refuse his own rights because the 
rights of other men are not conceded. We never heard of a 
tradesman who refused to receive payment of his own bill 
because his next-door neighbour was unable to get his account 
settled. Ifsome eccentric gentleman said to his butcher, ‘I will 
‘pay you because you have family prayers every day; but I 


‘shall put off the baker as long as I can, because I know that 


‘the miserable fellow never opens a Bible,’ the butcher would 
probably make sure of his own money first, and then remonstrate 
with his customer for his injustice to his neighbour. Or to 
take a graver illustration: the Toleration Act granted a slight 
measure of religious liberty, under rigid conditions, to all who 
were willing to subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the Church 
of England; it was an atrocious crime to refuse the same free- 
dom to men whose creed rendered subscription impossible ; 
but the Nonconformists of those days do not appear to have 
thought that they were bound to refuse the partial concession of 
their own rights, because the benefits of the Act were sternly 
denied to Unitarians and Romanists. 

There are some who say that they should have no scruple 
about receiving aid for religious schools, if the ‘ religious ’ clause 
in the Revised Code were cancelled. They do not object to 
Government aiding schools in which the Bible is read; but 
while the reading of the Bible is made indispensable they will 
have no aid. This seems to us a most unfortunate refinement. 
It is said that there were cabs which carried lamps up to the 
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very night that Sir Richard Mayne’s order was issued making 
lamps imperative, and that then the lamps were unanimously 
extinguished. Our friends do not merely put out their lamps 
on the ground that they are required to carry them; they take 
their cabs off the stand altogether. 

Our last illustration may be regarded as unfortunate, since 
the cab-strike secured the repeal of the obnoxious regulation. 
But the school ‘strike’ of Nonconformists against the religious 
conditions on which the Privy Council makes its grants has had 
no effect. It is very probable that that condition may soon dis- 
appear ; perhaps it will have vanished before these pages are 
in the hands of our readers ; but its removal will not be owing 
to the general refusal of Nonconformists for twenty years to 
touch Government money, but to other and far mightier forces. 
Many of the clergy of the English Church have discovered that 
to secure their own schools against a ‘ conscience clause’ which 
they hate, it is their best policy to protest against any inter- 
ference on the part of the Privy Council with the religious 
creed of school managers. It is their policy, not ours—or 
rather it is the strength of the new electors who are believed to 
be unfriendly to the denominational system altogether—which 
makes the change imminent. 


If we had to construct a scheme of national education for the 
country, assuredly we should not dream of proposing a plar 
having the slightest resemblance to that at present administerec’ 
by the Committee of Privy Council. Heart and soul, we shoulc 
prefer a system of secular education administered by loca 
boards and maintained by local rates, supplemented by grant: 
from the national exchequer, and under the inspection of a 
National Board. But we must start from where we are; and 
from what we have said it will be inferred that, in our judg- 
ment, the first duty of Nonconformists is to re-consider their 
relations to the present Government system. The principle of 
granting aid to denominational schools will not be abandoned 
for many years to come, unless the Church of England obsti- 
nately refuses to accept some slight but necessary changes 
in the terms on which the aid is granted. The House of Com- 
mons, as some one said a year or two ago—we think it was 
Mr. Lowe—is a public meeting of school managers; and the day 
is as yet remote when any minister of the Crown will have the 
courage to ask them to consent to the virtual abolition of the 
schools of which they are the patrons. Nor will any practical 
statesman desire that these schools should disappear. No doubt, 
the present system involves some grave evils; but it also secures 
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many great and obvious advantages. The schools it has created 
exist ; they are educating a million children ; as a rule, they are 
far more efficient, whatever their imperfections, than other 
schools of the same class. Very many of them are zealously 
supported and energetically worked. In thousands of parishes, 
the parochial school is the clergyman’s ‘hobby’; it is a point of 
honour with him to get a good report from the inspector; his 
school occupies his time; he spends more money upon it than 


upon his greenhouse ; it gives useful and pleasant employment 
‘to his wife and daughters; the squire and the squire’s lady 


patronise it ; it is the duty of the visitors at the Hall to admire 
the school-building, and to examine with interest the needle- 
work of the girls and the copy-books of the boys; the school- 
mistress plays the harmonium at church; the schoolmaster sings 
bass in the choir. A statesman will argue that no such interest 
is likely to be felt about a school under the management of a 
parochial board and supported by parochial rates; that it is a 
very great matter to make the parson and the parson’s wife, the 
lord of the manor and his lady, the allies of the teacher; that 
their personal influence will do more to get the children to 
school than anything else short of a compulsory law; and that 
their frequent presence in the school-room must sustain the 
authority of the master and mistress, and improve the habits of 
the scholars. 
It will also be felt by all those who have no particular theory 
‘f national education to maintain—and we feel it very strongly 
urselves—that the sacrifices and exertions of the clergy, 
specially during the last twenty years, on behalf of their 
chools, deserve to be remembered and acknowledged. In the 
ural districts, though the Hall may patronise the school, the 
Rectory supports it. Mr. Fraser, one of the assistant com- 
missioners in 1858, collected the financial statistics of 168 schools 
in Herefordshire and Dorsetshire, and his report is singularly 
instructive. Out of a total of 1,028 subscribers—less than seven 
on an average to each school—he found that 


£ £ 8. d. 
169 clergymen contributed 1,782 or 10 10 0 each. 
399 landowners & CO , 
217 occupiers 200 or 0186 ,, 
102 householders _,, of FIGG 
141 other persons _,, 228 or 1124 ,, 


‘The rental of the 399 landowners is estimated at £650,000 a year.’ 


Similar statements came from other parts of the country. 
‘I visited,’ says Mr. Cumin, ‘one country parish in which the 
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‘ resident owners of land subscribe £2 to the school, and four 
‘ non-residents £11 5s., whilst the clergyman gave £23 in one 
‘year. In this parish the rateable value of the land was 
£3,500. 

It would be unjust to ignore this generosity, and the service 
which it has rendered to the country. To destroy the schools 
of the clergy, by suddenly withdrawing from them the State 
grants which alone makes it possible to keep them in existence, 
would be to inflict cruel pain and disappointment on those who 
have deserved well of the State. 

But the present system ought not to remain just as it is. 

(1). The eighth clause* of the Revised Code should be 
altogether cancelled. We very much doubt whether the can- 
celling of this clause would lead to the establishment by 
voluntary contributions of a dozen schools throughout the 
country, whose managers would object to the reading of the 
Scriptures; but the change would remove the scruples of those 
who will not receive Government assistance while the reading 
of the Bible remains obligatory; and it is only just to offer the 
grant to those persons, however few they may be, who are 
willing to assist in the secular instruction of the poor, but con- 
scientiously object to give any religious teaching. 

(2.) School inspectors should examine only in secular subjects, 
and the grants should not be dependent upon the religious 
knowledge of the scholars. Why should national servants, paid 
out of the national taxes, spend an hour and a half or two hours 
of their working-time every day in seeing that certain formu- 
laries of the English Church have been well taught, and _ that 
the clergyman’s instructions have been remembered? Why 
should the State stimulate religious zeal by diminishing its 
grants to schools if the religious instruction has not been satis- 
factory ? Let these matters be left to the conscience and zeal 
‘of the school managers. 

(3.) No school should henceforth receive any assistance from 
public money except on condition of accepting an efficient ‘ con- 
science clause.’ The form of the present clause for Church o 
England schools is said to be objectionable to many of the clergy 
who honestly desire to carry out its spirit ; if so, it ought to be 
amended. We are inclined, however, to think that the most effec- 
tive regulation would be one requiring that, in assisted schools, 
of whatever denomination, all religious instruction should be 

* « Every school aided from the grant must be either— 

(a.) A school in connection with some recognised religious denomina- 

‘tion; or, 

‘ (b.) A school in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are 

‘ read daily from the authorised version.’ 
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given during the first half-hour after the opening of the school, 
either morning or afternoon, or during the half-hour immediately 
before closing ;* and that no children should be compelled to be 
present whose parents objected. Of course, a proselytising 
schoolmaster or clergyman would be able to exert a powerful 
influence over the minds of the children at other times. This 
is one of the obvious inconveniencies of the denominational 
system ; if it were found to be intolerable, some remedy would 
have to be devised.+ 

(4.) The clauses should be cancelled under which the grant is 
withheld altogether, ‘if the principal teacher be not duly cer- 
tificated,’ and by which it is reduced, unless there be either one 
pupil teacher for every forty scholars after the first fifty of the 
average number in attendance, or one certificated or assistant 
teacher for every eighty scholars after the first fifty. The 
regulation requiring the school building to be healthy, properly 
lighted, drained, and ventilated, supplied with offices, and to have 
eighty cubical feet of internal space for every child in average 
attendance, is reasonable ; but the success of a teacher is a better 
guarantee of his efficiency than his possession of the highest 
possible certificate. There is reason, too, to apprehend, that if 
there is any considerable increase in the number of schools 
during the next ten years, there will not be a sufficient number 
of certificated masters to supply them. 

But apart from the religious injustice which it is almost 
certain to inflict in rural districts, the great weakness of 
the present system is, that the aid of the State is least 
effective where the most aid is required. The grant for 
building a new school is never to exceed ‘the total amount 
‘ voluntarily contributed by proprietors, residents, or employers 
‘ of labour in the parish ‘wae the school is situated, or within a 
‘ radius of four miles from the school.’ The clergyman or dis- 
senting minister—and under the present Minutes, the responsi- 
bility almost always falls practically upon one or the other— 
who wants to open a school, has first to arrange for the site, 
plans, estimates, specifications, title and trust-deeds, and to 
make them all perfectly satisfactory to the Committee of 
Council. He has then to beg money for the cost of the building 
within the limits defined by the clause we have just quoted. 
The district may be miserably poor; the people who have 

* It is an obvious objection to this suggestion that it might be difficult 


for a clergyman to arrange to be at the school every day at the particular 
time required by the ‘ conscience clause’ in this form; but in this matter 


. there is only a choice of evils, and we must take the least. The suggestion 


is most honestly made in the interest of the clergy themselves. 
+ See p. 427. 
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money may be wretchedly stingy ; but he cannot get from the 
Committee of Council a single shilling beyond what he has 
collected within the prescribed boundaries. “When the school is 
opened, his chances of obtaining annual grants diminish in 
the precise proportion that his need of them increases. We 
believe that the principle of the Revised Code, which pays 
according to results, is the only safe principle on which aid 
can be granted from the national exchequer ;* but obviously, 
where the children are poorest they will, as a rule, be most 
likely to fail at the annual examination; the children of the 
most prosperous working people will be best looked after at 
home, will be most regular at school, will work when they 
are there most intelligently and successfully, and will be most 
certain to satisfy the inspector. Our present system seems 
to us to present a rather unnecessary illustration of a principle 
a is already sufficiently vindicated, ‘To him that hath shall 
iven.’ 

The only remedy for these serious evils is to provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of schools out of local rates ; 
and should a general measure for rendering school attendance 
compulsory ever be carried, it is obvious that it will become 
impossible to leave the founding of new schools solely to volun- 
tary benevolence. 

The principles on which we believe that a Local Rating Act 
should be constructed may be stated very briefly. 

1. Municipalities, parishes, or unions of parishes for school 
purposes, should receive power to levy a school-rate, and should 
be required to establish and provide for the maintenance of 
elementary schools in destitute districts. 

2. The Committee of Privy Council should appoint educa- 
tional ‘surveyors,’ to report from time to time on the provision 
existing for popular education in every part of the country ; and 
the Committee should be enabled to compel local authorities, 
when negligent, to use their rating powers. 

3. The proceeds of the school-rate should be supplemented by 
grants from the Privy Council, and the grants should amount 
to at least double the proceeds of the rate. 

4. The schools sustained by the rate should be under 
the management of school committees appointed directly, or 
in cities and boroughs indirectly, by the ratepayers. 

5. Every school committee should determine whether the 
Bible should be read in the schools under its government; 

* It is rumoured that the present Government intend to retreat from 
rir ee? any proposals in that direction must be most carefully 
watched. 
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but all denominational catechisms and formularies should be 
excluded. 

6. School committees should be empowered to take charge of 
existing schools, when the present managers are willing to 
surrender them; and in this case, the surrendered schools must 
cease to be denominational, and must come wholly under 
the management of the school committees.* 

The objections to the rating system are obvious. Rates press 
most unequally on the ratepayers. A merchant or broker with 
an income of £5,000 a year may occupy a small office in 
Manchester or Liverpool, and be rated at £50 or £60; a trades- 
man who is thankful to clear £1,500 a year is rated at £300 or 
£400. Another difficulty may be anticipated; one section of 
the ‘liberal’ party—the section which consists of the apostles 
or evangelists of ‘ culture’—will perhaps protest against placing 
elementary schools under local management. It has become a 
habit to sneer at town councils, at boards of guardians, and 
at parochial vestries. 

In reply to the second difficulty, we can only say, that if 
the ratepayers have not sufficient public spirit and admini- 
strative power to be safely entrusted with the management 
of their local affairs, the glory of the empire will very soon 
be extinguished. The necessity of having inspectors appointed 
by a central board no one disputes; local school committees 
themselves will be eager to have the efficiency of their schools 
tested by independent examiners. But in choosing school sites, 
erecting buildings, appointing masters and mistresses, fixing the 
salaries of teachers and the fees of scholars,t determining the 
hours during which the school shall be open, arranging what 
special subjects shall be taught in addition to those which must 
be universally required, we believe that the knowledge of local 
circumstances which would be possessed by local committees 
would be of the highest value. It is generally understood that 
Mr. Lingen’s office is already almost overwhelmed by the 

* To remedy the evil referred to on page 425, it might be provided that 
on the representation of any number of tho inhabitants of a parish that 
the introduction of special religious tenets in the hours appropriated to 
secular instruction rendered the school objectionable, the secretary of the 
Committee of Privy Council should give notice to the school managers of 
the dissatisfaction; and that on a second complaint the Committee of 
Privy Council, or any other board that may be hereafter entrusted with the 
superintendence of the parliamentary grants, shall have power, after 
inquiry, to withdraw aid from the school, and to require the parish to 


rate itself for educational purposes, or to become part of a school district, 
and establish a school under local management. 


t+ It might be expedient and necessary that the central board should 
fix the minimum of salary and the maximum of the fees. 
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innumerable questions of detail which it is now required to 
decide. We would diminish rather than increase the work of 
the central board. French centralization is not to our taste. 
It is not only a great political evil; it impairs the efficiency 
of the French educational system, as every one is aware 
who has any acquaintance with its practical working. ‘I 
‘know,’ said M. Duruy, ‘looking at his watch, ‘exactly what is 
‘ being done at this moment in pe College and Lycée in 
‘ France.’ ‘Not a pane of glass,’ said a French professor, in 
the epigrammatic style of his race, ‘can be mended in any 
‘ village school in the country, without the official permission of 
‘the Minister of Public Instruction.’ This is not the kind 
of thing we desire to see in England. 

The anticipated inefficiency of school committees may be 
altogether obviated, if the ‘gentlemen’ who have left local 
affairs in the hands of small publicans will only do their 
duty. We believe that in those boroughs which have suffered 
from the gross neglect of public affairs on the part of the 
wealthier and more educated classes of the burgesses, the 
additional importance with which the proposed measures would 
invest the local authorities would have a most beneficial result ; 
it would recall the deserters to their duty. 

The objection arising from the unequal pressure of the rate 
may be alleviated by providing that the national grant shall be 
always twice or thrice the amount provided by local taxation.* 

On the question whether all elementary schools should be 
free, there is considerable difference of opinion among educa- 
tional reformers. For ourselves, we have a very definite 
and firm conviction, that those who are contending for the 
immediate and universal abolition of school fees are making a 
most mischievous mistake. 

Their proposal is unjust; a working-man with five-and-thirty 
shillings a week is better able to pay threepence or fourpence a 
week for his child’s education, than a professional man, with 
£600 or £700 a year, to pay £20 a quarter for his girl at 
boarding-school. Why should the professional man have to 
pay his school bills first, and then have to pay rates to give 
a free education to the children of other people who could 

ay school fees for themselves without any trouble? If it 
be said that there must be free schools for the middle classes, 
supported by public money, it may be replied, that when the 
necessity for establishing these schools is clearly demonstrated, 
and a measure proposed which would not be more injurious than 
beneficial to the cause of education, it will be quite time enough 

* Mr. Goschen’s recent speech on the reform of the whole system of 
local taxation deserves the most serious consideration of the country. 
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to consider whether school fees in elementary schools shall 
be given up. The proposal is inexpedient. It involves the 
necessity of paying school fees for children attending denomi- 
national schools, and will create a thousand perplexing and 
irritating difficulties, which may destroy all hope of educational 
reform. It would render necessary such an increase both in the 
rates and the annual parliamentary grants, that the country 
would shrink on economical grounds from the whole scheme. 

Let school committees determine, according to the varying 
circumstances of every district, what fees shall be paid, and 
under what conditions ‘free orders’ shall be given. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of determining what families 
should receive parochial relief to save their children from star- 
vation ; there would be no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of determining what families should receive relief of another 
kind to save their children from ignorance. No doubt many 
persons perfectly able to pay school fees would obtain ‘free 
orders ;’ no principle of discrimination could be applied with 
infallible accuracy ; but practically, no serious injustice need be 
inflicted on the deserving poor, and no encouragement given to 
the reckless and improvident. We believe that the Education 
Societies of Manchester and Birmingham have carried out the 
principle for which we contend with a very fair amount of 
success. 


But all other difficulties are insignificant compared with the 
great difficulty of inducing parents to send their children to 
school. Already in many districts there is a large amount 
of school accommodation which is not occupied; and there 
are very many efficient masters and mistresses who could 
take twice as many scholars as are actually under their care. 
In a series of Acts, extending over more than a quarter of a 
century, Parliament has recognised the obligation of the State 
to protect and enforce the right of a child to receive elemen- 
tary instruction. Last session the principle of the Factory 
Acts was extended to many trades which had been previously 
untouched. Mr. Fawcett is resolved that it shall be extended 
still further, so as to protect the intellectual rights of children 
engaged in agricultural labour; and although the squires who 
have always boasted that they were the true friends of the 
poor, on the ground that they carricd the Factory Acts against 
the heartless cruelty of the manufacturers, are strenuously 
opposing the attempt to effect for the rural districts what 
they glory in having effected for the great towns, the attempt 
will be successful. 

But what shadow of reason can be shown for compelling 
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children who are at work to go to school, and leaving children 
who are not at work altogether uncared for? The workshop is 
itself a kind of school; it not only teaches a child how to earn 
its bread ; it disciplines him to habits of order, obedience, and 
industry. Children who are at work are actually receiving 
an education, though an imperfect one ; children who are in the 
streets are receiving no education at all, except in vice and 
crime. 

There are economical arguments, which at first sight have 
considerable force, against diminishing the supply of juvenile 
labour, by compelling all children employed in the principal 
manufactories of the country to spend three hours a day at 
school on five days in the week, and requiring that these 
hours should be between eight o’clock in the morning, and six 
in the evening—the best working hours in the day; to take 
the children away from the mill or the workshop altogether on 
every alternate day appears equally perilous. With the cheap 
labour at the command of continental manufacturers, it appears 
extremely inexpedient to increase the cost of labour in England. 
The manufacturers protest that the first thing is to feed the 
country, and that while we are so eager to get the people 
taught, we appear to be perfectly indifferent to the possibility of 
their being starved. They protest, too, that the interference of 
inspectors, the perplexing and annoying regulations which the 
Factory Acts oblige them to observe—regulations almost as 
hard to master as a new language or a new science—must 
impede the improvement of manufacturing processes, and place 
them at a serious disadvantage in competing with foreign manu- 
facturers. To allege that all these difficulties are the sugges- 
tions of the mere selfishness of the masters is a slander; to 
allege that they are the proofs of stupidity is an impertinence. 
Every one who has any practical knowledge of some of the 
trades affected by recent Acts is aware that there are grave 
economical objections to them, objections to which the only 
immediate and effective reply is, that if our manufacturing 
supremacy can be maintained only at the cost of permitting one 
generation of our people after another to grow up in a state 
of semi-barbarism, our manufacturing supremacy must be sacri- 
ticed. But toa law compelling children who are not at work 
to attend school, none of these economical objections apply. 

There is another class of objections to our recent legislation. 
The wages of children are an important part of the income of 
innumerable families. To put the children on half-time, in 
order to secure their education, may, in very many cases, make 
all the difference between independence and pauperism; for 
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of course the manufacturer cannot afford to pay a whole week’s 
wages for half a week’s work. There is a typical widow, with 
a large family, always appealed to in discussions on compulsory 
education. She has one boy nearly twelve, whose earnings pay 
the baker, and another just ten, who earns half-a-crown a week, 
which exactly covers the rent. Weare asked whether we can be 
cruel enough to throw her on the parish, by compelling the 
children to go to school. We are told that the habits of filial 
piety in which the boys are being trained are of greater value 
than reading, writing, and arithmetic. We are warned that, 
in our eagerness for mere intellectual culture, we are likely to 
ruin the noble spirit of independence which still survives among 
the English poor. But all this, though it requires an answer 
from the advocates of what is called ‘indirect compulsion’— 
compulsion applied to children who are at work—is simply 
without meaning, when urged against a general compulso 
law. The poor widow’s two children have nearly half their 
wages struck off by the Acts already in existence ; ion case may 
be a very hard one, but Parliament and the nation have deter- 
mined that we must risk inflicting such evils as these on 
individuals for the sake of the general good. What we are 
contending for is, that the boys who are playing leap-frog or 
pitch-and-toss in the next street all day long, and earning 
nothing, should be put on ‘ half-time’ too. Who would be hurt 
by this? 

* Chanmidsties is said to be ‘un-English;’ why it should be 
‘un-English’ to enforce attendance at school upon children who 
are not at work—though it is perfectly ‘English’ to interfere 
with the internal arrangements of mills and workshops, and to 
diminish the small income of poor parents, by enforcing attend- 
ance at school upon children who are at work—quite passes our 
comprehension. 

Every extension of the principle of our factory legislation 
renders a direct and general compulsory law more urgent and 
imperative. Parents who know that their children will be 
obliged to go to school when they begin to earn wages, think it 
unnecessary to send them to school before ; and hence in factory 
districts there are fewer children receiving instruction under 
eight years of age than in other parts of the country. If 
business happens to be dull, and the child cannot get work 
as soon as he reaches the legal age, there is a considerable 
probability that he will not see the inside of a day-school 
before he is nine. There is also very little doubt that the 
inconveniencies incident to having ‘half-time’ workers—incon- 
veniencies which in some trades are alleged to be almost 
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insuperable—will lead to the dismissal from workshops of be 
many of the children under thirteen who are now employed. 
In some parts of the country the effect of recent legislation will 
very probably be—not to send all the children who are now at 
work to school for half the day,—but to send a large number of 
them into the streets all day long. 

It is infinitely far from our intention to impeach the justice 
or the expediency of our factory legislation; but we maintain 
that nearly every serious objection to a law rendering attend- 
ance at school compulsory, lies against the form of compulsion 
which Parliament has already sanctioned, and not against that 
new form of compulsion for which ‘extreme’ educational 

2eformers are now contending. 

Our true wisdom, perhaps, at present will be to develope still 
farther the principle already established in our Factory Acts, and 
to increase the efficiency of the Industrial Schools Act, which, 
notwithstanding recent improvements, is almost inoperative. 
But when we have travelled as far as we can on the lines already 
laid down, the country will recognise the extreme absurdity of 
refusing to go farther. It will insist upon protecting the right 
of every child to be taught, just as it insists upon protecting the 
right of every child to be fed. 

We are convinced that those who suppose that a general 
compulsory law would provoke the violent resistance of the 
working classes altogether mistake the true temper of the 
common people. For once, even the sagacity of Mr. Bright is 
at fault. Working men have an inordinate faith in the power 
of legislation to promote social reform; and they are among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the theory of compulsory 
education. So far as we know, whenever their opinion on this 
question has been fairly tested, they have pronounced most 
firmly in favour of compulsion. 


We fear that nothing is likely to be done during the present 
session of Parliament. Mr. Bruce's bill will be vigorously 
opposed by the clergy, who have an instinctive dread of any 
measures which appear to threaten the denominational system ; 
nor can we recommend Nonconformists to support it unless 
some of its principal clauses are expunged. The Government 
have too much on their hands to venture to introduce any bold 
scheme of educational reform, even if they were disposed to do it. 
They may propose the cancelling of the eighth clause of the 
Revised Code ; and to this, of course, we shall heartily consent. 
They may also attempt to make such changes in the Minutes as 
will bring the grants more within the reach of small rural 
schools; we must look to Mr. Lowe to resist any insidious 
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tampering with the general principle of paying for results. It 
will be the wisdom of Liberals and Nonconformists to use the re- 
maining months of the present year in drawing up a bill in 
which they can heartily unite, and which they can lay with con- 
fidence before the new constituencies. The simpler it is in its 
provisions the more likely it is to be carried. It should leave 
the denominational system untouched, but should provide for 
the establishment, under local authorities and by local rating, 
of new schools in destitute districts. The changes which are 
necessary in the present Minutes, and a law rendering school- 
attendance compulsory, should be fought for separately. 

In all these reforms we shall have against us the vast 
majority of the clergy, and nearly the whole strength of the 
Conservative party. The fight will be a severe one. But in 
the new electors there is a force which, if wisely and resolutely 
used, will enable us to defy all resistance. In relation to 
this great question the interests of the Nonconformists and the 
interests of the great mass of the English people are identical. 
We can, if we please, place ourselves at the head of a great 
popular movement, and render the country the most substantial 
and illustrious service. 


Note.—After the greater part of this article was in type, a report came 
into our hands on the educational condition of young people between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty-one, employed in the manufactories of Bir- 
mingham. This report strongly confirms our worst impressions concern- 
ing the lamentable failure of our present system. Twenty-six manu- 
factories were visited, and 908 candidates were examined, of whom 529 
were males and 379 females. Forty-five per cent. had been at school for 
four years or more; thirty-eight per cent. had been at school for less 
than four years; seventeen per cent had not been at school at all. Only 
twenty-seven per cent. could write fluently; twenty-one per cent. wrote 
with difficulty; nearly thirty per cent. could not write at all; twenty- 
two per cent. just managed to sign their names. ‘This is to my mind,’ 
says the writer of the report, ‘as bad as nothing at all. Unless a person 
‘can write well enough to set down his thoughts on paper—as in a 
‘letter, or to make notes of what he reads, or sees, or hears—his 
‘signature is only the old ‘“‘mark” or “cross,” under another form, 
‘ conventionally elaborated, in order to save appearances. Many of the 
‘ passes in writing proved upon inquiry to be due, in great measure, to 
‘the instruction given on Sundays in certain Nonconformist Sabbath 
‘schools.’ Thirty-six per cent. read well; twenty per cent. read with- 
out fluency or accuracy ; forty-four per cent. were either unable to read 
at all, or read so badly that the power of reading was practically useless. 
From a cursory examination of some of the papers we are inclined to 
think that very many of those who read well owe it largeiy to the 
influence of Sunday-schools. Five per cent. were sufficiently familiar 
with the compound rules of arithmetic to work at least one example out 
of three accurately; six per cent., though not quite ignorant of these 
rules, failed to reach this standard; eighty-nine per cent. showed 
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themselves either incapable of doing more than add up two or three days’ 
wages ata few shillings or pence a - hong or absolutely ignorant of the most 
simple arithmetical processes. Of the girls, taken separately, only one 
in a hundred could work the compound rules with fair accuracy. 

We happen to know that the inquiry was conducted with great fair- 
ness; that the manufactories selected were certainly not below the 
average of the manufactories in the town; and that allowance was made 
for the nervousness which the young people were likely to feel when sub- 
mitted toexamination. The papers, so far as we have had an opportunity 
of looking through them, confirm our impression of the worthlessness of 
school instruction received before the age of six or seven, unless the 
child remains at school till eleven or twelve. 

Mr. Mundella, of Nottingham, at whose suggestion this inquiry was 
made, is obtaining information of a similar kind from other parts of the 
country ; we trust that he will soon be able to publish the results. 

It should be remembered that the discouraging percentages we have 
quoted would be far lower, if the children of vagrants, out-door paupers, 
and criminals were not altogether excluded from the inquiry. These 
young people are very far from belonging to the lowest classes of the 
community. 
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Art. VI.—(1.) Eaperimental Researches in Electricity. By MicHarn 
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Ir a great bell, capable of making itself audible over a whole 
kingdom were to toll whenever a remarkable spirit passed from 
earth, ali England would assuredly have heard its melancholy 
boom on the 25th August, 1867. On that day Michael Faraday 
died. One of our intellectual giants laid down his head as 
meekly as the humblest of his fellows, and all that was mortal 
‘at the man became dust. For half a century he had officiated 
of one of nature’s interpreters, carrying a cluster of her golden 
keys at his girdle; and with these he had unlocked and explored 
some of her choicest treasure-chambers, going out and in before 
fie people with privileged foot, and ever bringing forth new 
ruths and magnificent facts for the instruction of mankind 
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That he held a commission for this purpose royally signed and 
sealed no one could well dispute, for when his knock was heard 
many a gate of mystery swung open, and secrets till then 
unknown, or at least unstudied, were drawn forth into the clear 
light of day. From such inquisitors darkness cannot hide its 
arcana, and, to such, difficulty cannot say ‘nay.’ But this 
chosen priest of nature has gone his way, leaving the grand 
task of unveiling the phenomena of creation to those upon whom 
his mantle, not entire perhaps, but parted into many pieces, 
may in the good providence of God be permitted to alight. 

It will ever be a deep problem for us why Heaven should 
select a child here and there in each generation in order to 
endow it with intellect or energy upon a princely scale—why 
one individual should be born to mental opulence, and another 
doomed to mental penury ; one a splendid poet, for example, to 
whose singing a hundred ages will listen delightedly, the other 
a miserable poetaster, whose lays cannot attract a single auditor, 
or keep him for more than a minute, if found. In many coun- 
tries trades were, and in some still are, hereditary. Offices 
have run in certain families from the highest—that of a sove- 
reign, to the humblest—that of an executioner. Had genius been 
confined to particular classes, and had the duty of ministering 
at the high altar of nature, like the duties of the priesthood in 
the Levitical family, been transmissible from parents to children, 
the world would have been very much the worse for such an 
arrangement. Fortunately, when the insignia of office are to be 
bestowed, no one can tell upon whom they will devolve: there 
is not a peasant’s hut where the messenger bearing the precious 
gifts of intellect may not stop and shower them down upon some 
smiling infant in its unrocked cradle, as the good old fairies used 
to do in the grand old times of romance. 

Just such a beneficent fairy (if we may venture to pursue the 
fancy for a moment further) paused at the door of a blacksmith 
in Newington Butts, on the 24th of September, 1791. * Silently 
she lifted the latch, softly she bent over the bed where a new- 
born infant slept. Unseen she bestowed upon it the mysterious 
baptism of genius, and straightway little F araday was conse- 
crated one of the brilliant brotherhood. 

At first his prospects were by no means assuring. J udging 
from appearances, there was no reason why he should not pursue 
his father’s occupation ; for the old adage that genius wil rise 
probably contains, like many other time-honoured aphorisms, 
quite as much error as truth. It does not follow that a strong 
man confined in a dungeon will escape from it simply because 
he is strong, nor that talent of a special description will shine 
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forth in full lustre, unless it comes in contact with the condi- 
tions upon which its development depends. Faraday’s father, 
however, like most loving parents, was anxious that his son 
should take a higher stand in the social scale than himself, and 
accordingly, after giving him a modest schooling, had him 
apprenticed to a bookbinder; but though the employment 
roved uncongenial in itself, it afforded him the privilege of 
ooking into the interior of books as well as of adorning their 
exterior. An encyclopedia being sent to bind, the youth 
fastened eagerly upon the article ‘ electricity,’ and conceived a 
strong affection for the science in the pursuit of which his 
greatest triumphs were subsequently won. To most boys, indeed, 
there is something particularly captivating in the performances 
of the electric fluid. All its phenomena are brilliant, sparkling, 
showy, surprising. Itcharms the youthful imagination to think 
that it can brew mimic thunder, fill a phial with mock lightning, 
and manufacture in an exhausted tube animitation aurora borealis. 
There is a pleasing horror in contemplating a Leyden jar with 
its ambushed dangers, and in seeing the fiery element leap forth 
the moment its lair is approached. Besides, the science has a 
prankish air, which renders it inexpressibly gratifying to the 
juvenile heart. To administer a sly shock to a friend or an 
enemy (the first is preferable on the score of fun, especially 
considering the air of indignant astonishment with which the 
outrage is received) is enough to enchant a lad with the machine ; 
but to discharge a whole battery through the body of some 
unfortunate dog—penitently we plead guilty to the perpetration 
of a similar atrocity—throws him into paroxysms of delight, 
and almost suffices to make an electrician of him for life. 

In a far more philosophical spirit, however, young Faraday 
began to experiment for himself, constructing such implements 
as he required out of the homeliest materials at command. Just 
as the boy Davy seized upon a superannuated glyster apparatus, 
and converted it into an air-pump, so his successor in the 
chieftainship of science raised a medicine phial to the honour- 
able office of a Leyden jar, and a common bottle to the dignity 
of an electrical machine. All who have worked their way 
through this introductory stage know that the rude and clumsy 
contrivances of the tyro afford him far more exquisite enjoyment 
than instruments of the most costly construction, and of the 
most consummate workmanship; and that he can wring more 

leasure out of a thermometer or electroscope of his own devis- 
ing, than out of apparatus capable of registering phenomena 
to a hair. 


With this decided bias for science, the young bookbinder 
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developed an equally decided ‘aversion to trade.’ He began to 
look upon the latter as ‘vicious and selfish,’ whilst he fondly 
fancied that the pursuits of the philosopher must necessarily 
render him ‘amiable and liberal.’* The moral element—mis- 
taken or not in its manifestations—was already ‘cropping out’ 
strongly in his character. _How to escape from business and to 
enter into the service of science, became a question of paramount 
importance for him. <A simple but fortunate circumstance 
suggested the course he should pursue. Having obtained admis- 
sion to a course of lectures which Sir Humphry Davy (then 
untitled) was delivering at the Royal Institution, his love of 
natural philosophy was not only strengthened by what he heard, 
but converted into an inextinguishable passion. In the remark- 
able man who had just revolutionized chemistry, who had taken 
the town by storm as a lecturer, and who had inspired people of 
all grades with a sudden liking for subjects, which till then had 
been mostly confined to the laboratory (as anatomy is reserved 
for the dissecting-room), there was much to fascinate, indeed, 
indelibly to impress a youth who fondly believed that the ways 
of science must be ways of pleasantness, and all her paths, paths 
of honour and of peace. That man—the son of a Cornish 
carver—had come to London with an uncouth appearance, an 
unfortunate smirk upon his countenance, and such an unpre- 
possessing manner about him, that a dinner-giving publisher 
thought it necessary to apologize to the company on one occa- 
sion for including him amongst the guests. And yet no sooner 
had this unpromising young Provincial taken his stand in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, than crowds flocked to the 
place to hear the truths of nature eloquently expounded, and to 
see her phenomena demonstrated by experiments the most vivid 
and original. Philosophers hastened to the spot, not knowing 
but that each day might bring forth some striking discovery ; 
and poets, like Coleridge, went to increase their stock of tropes 
and metaphors. ‘The sensation created by his first course of 
‘lectures at the Institution (wrote Mr. Purkis), and the enthu- 
‘ siastic admiration which they obtained, is at this period scarcely 
‘to be imagined. Compliments, invitations, and presents were 
‘ showered upon him in abundance from all quarters ; his society 
‘ was courted by all, and all appeared proud of his acquaintance.’ 
The age, in fact, had just voted a crown of laurel to science, 
and insisted upon placing it on the head of Davy as her repre- 
sentative. 

But never amongst the Cornishman’s auditors was there one 
who listened with more earnestness than the young bookbinder, 

* Faraday’s Letter to Sir Humphry Davy. 
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whose heart yearned towards philosophy, and who longed, above 
all things, to escape from the trammels of ‘trade.’ Doubtless it 
was with a flushed countenance and a bounding pulse that he 
gazed upon the man who talked of nature as if he were closeted 
with her daily, and who manipulated her phenomena with an 
air of mastership which was perfectly bewitching. Why should 
not Faraday follow in the same track, and dedicate himself, 
however humbly, to the same ennobling pursuits? But how 
to obtain footing in the charmed domain of science was the 
difficulty ; for if he went thither at all, it must be in a capacity 
which would buy him bread, as well as procure him fame or 
pleasure. He had already tried many experiments, and he was 
destined to try many more; but probably none ever cost him so 
much anxiety as the one he now undertook, for the problem 
before him was how to discover the philosopher’s stone, which 
would convert the leaden duties of ‘trade’ into the golden 
enjoyments of science. At first, it is said, he wrote to Sir 
Joseph Banks as the official chief of the savans—a man, who 
for forty years presided over their discoveries though he 
effected none himself, and whose name, as Cuviér remarked in 
his Gloge, ‘ brillera avec éclat dans l’histoire des sciences,’ though 
his works ‘se réduisent & quelques feuilles.’ But the baronet 
was too busy or too indifferent to attend to an obscure applicant. 
Faraday then determined to ask assistance from Davy. It was 
an adventurous step, for how could he expect that the fashion- 
able philosopher, whose weakness for patrician society was 
developing itself strongly, and had already exposed him to the 
charge of tuft hunting, would take the slightest notice of an 
appeal from a discontented bookbinder? But the attempt was 
made, Faraday forwarding at the same time a copy of the notes 
he had taken of some lectures delivered by the renowned Cornish- 
man. Much to his surprise, more to his delight, the reply was 
prompt and encouraging. The Napoleon of Chemistry would 
feel gratified if he could be of any service to his correspondent : 
he hoped it might be in his power: on returning to town at the 
end of the next month he would be glad to see Mr. Faraday : 
‘Sir, your most obedient humble servant, H. Davy.’ Certainly 
not a frosty formal rejoinder, written as it were with an icicle, 
bidding him be warned at an imaginary fire, or clothed at the 
expense of the parish or the public, but an epistle with promise 
- in it, and better still, with an air of performance about it which 
subsequent events did not belie. For, in the course of a few 
weeks the chemist requested an interview with the bookbinder, 
and told him that the situation of assistant in the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution was vacant. Would that suit him? If 
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so, it might possibly be secured. But—suggested Davy—was 
it wise for the applicant to relinquish his business pursuits, 
seeing that science was a ‘harsh mistress,’ who paid poor wages, 
took long credit, and sometimes never remunerated her servants 
at all. It was with a smile on his face that the Cornishman 
heard the youth unfold his theory of the ‘ viciousness’ of trade, 
and of the necessary nobility of a soul immersed in philosophical 
speculations, but without attempting to dispel the delusion he 
mildly intimated that a few years’ experience would set him 
right upon that head. 

In a short time Faraday matriculated in practical chemistry. 
Scarcely had he entered upon his duties, when he was invited 
by Davy to accompany him abroad in the capacity of secretary 
and assistant experimentalist. The tour was not only scientific, 
but the Cornishman’s fame drew around him, magnet-wise, all 
the savans who lay in his route, and thus enabled the emanci- 

ated bookbinder to see some of the most celebrated men (not 
icing sons of slaughter) the age had produced. At Paris, 
‘le Chevalier Davy’ was received with all the honours by the 
chemists ; the junior members of that guild of science, with 
Thénard at their head, giving him a sumptuous banquet; and 
the Philomaths, breaking through their rules as to the exclusion 
of strangers, by inviting him to their anniversary dinner, where, 
out of compliment to their English guest, they refrained from 
drinking Napoleon’s health, notwithstanding their dread of 
exciting the Emperor’s displeasure. These generous civilities— 
the two countries being then on hostile terms—do not appear to 
have been repaid precisely as they deserved. Davy contrived to 
offend the amour propre of the Frenchmen by a certain assump- 
tion of superiority, and particularly by taking out of their 
hands an inquiry into the nature of iodine, at that time a 
novel substance with an air of mystery about it; he darting to 
a conclusion in a few days, whilst they had been dallying with 
the article for a couple of years. Without attempting to say 
how far a philosopher should abstain from making a discovery 
out of pure national politeness, we are inclined to think Davy 
should have imitated that exquisite bit of courtesy which gave 
such a gentlemanly character to the battle of Fontenoy, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Aprés vous, messieurs.? But what could the French 
expect from their British visitor, when they learned that in 
wandering through the Louvre the only thing which appeared 
to strike him in their pictures (the magnificent pillage of many 
nations), was the ‘fine frames;’ and that in surveying their 
sculptures, the only figure which drew forth an exclamation 
was the alabaster Antinous—‘ What a beautiful stalactite!’ 
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From Paris they proceeded to Montpellier, where they 


worked hard at that innocent cause of dissension, iodine; thence 
to Genoa, where they operated frequently upon the electrical eel, 
but could elicit no decisive results from the tormented animal; 
and afterwards to Florence, where they subjected diamonds to the 
action of solar heat, concentrated by means of the great lens 
preserved in the Cabinet of Natural History. These experi- 
ments on the combustion of carbon in its less costly form of 
charcoal were continued at Rome, the great object being to 
melt the material, if possible; ‘ for if this could be accomplished,’ 
said Davy, playfully, to Mr. Children, ‘you may use diamond in 
‘the manufacture of gunpowder.’ Though he failed in his pur- 
pose, he ascertained that this valued gem, burnt in oxygen, 
affords nothing but pure carbonic acid gas, and that therefore 
the sparkling stones which glitter on the ‘ brow of beauty’ are 
literally nothing more than simple charcoal, glorified in some 
peculiar way by nature’s subtle but incomprehensible chemistry. 
At Rome, Faraday undertook, under his directions, the repetition 
of Morichini’s magnetic experiments, but these, from their deli- 
cate and indeed dubious nature, led to no satisfactory conclusion. 
Entering Naples, Davy paid his respects in due scientific form 
to Vesuvius, but the volcano (somewhat more accommodating at 
a later period of his life) did not indulge in any magnificent 
displays in honour of its illustrious visitor, though his discovery 
of the metallic bases of the alkalies and of their extraordinary 
avidity for oxygen, had enabled him to offer some plausible 
suggestions respecting the philosophy of burning mountains. 
Pompeii led him into a chemical investigation of the colours 
employed by the ancients in their works of art; and in like 
manner other places furnished professional fuel for the busy 
intellect of the British inquirer. Whether Faraday was with 
him when he went to Pavia to see Volta, whose name is stamped 
_ one branch of the science of electricity, we are unable to 
affirm ; but if so, it must have been amemorable meeting for the 
ex-bookbinder, seeing that it shortly devolved upon him to 
take up and extend the discoveries of the Italian savant, carrying 
them to issues such as the latter never suspected. It is related 
in connection with this interview, that when Volta was 
awaiting the arrival of Davy, he was saluted by an uncouth 
individual, dressed in a garb of such homely cut that he could 
scarcely credit his eyes on learning that this personage, who 
looked neither the gentleman nor the genius, was the first 
chemist in Europe. What Volta had expected it might be 
difficult to say; but he could see little in the appearance of his 
guest to denote a man who became so celebrated, that when a 
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letter arrived in England inscribed to ‘Sromfredevi’ it was at 
once handed to the inventor of the safety lamp. 

Returning to London with a mind enriched and enlarged by 
this scientific expedition, Faraday applied himself ardently to 
the business of the laboratory. He held the post of assistant 
during Davy’s professorship at the Royal Institution, as well as 
for some time under Davy’s successor, Brande. Unlike the 
latter, who, as Dr. Scoffern observes, never made more than one 
chemical discovery during the whole of his long, though in 
many respects useful career, the subaltern soon developed a 
capacity for original research, and showed that, instead of 
treading in other men’s footsteps, he would shortly hew out 
paths of his own. He was destined to prove, as has been 
pithily remarked in imitation of a similar observation in refer- 
ence to Bergman and Scheele, that the greatest of Davy’s dis- 
coveries was—Faraday. 

At one time we find him occupied in experimenting upon 
the passage of gases through tubes, and some curious anomalies 
in the velocities with which this was accomplished were detected ; 
the result, roughly stated, being pretty much the same as if the 
swiftest horse or locomotive, when worked at full speed, proved 
to be the laziest when tried at a trot or a walk.* At another 
time he undertook the analysis of a metal which arrogated the 
honour of being a new substance recently introduced into Eng- 
land under the designation of Sirium. Faraday soon stripped 
it of this distinction, and reduced it to the ranks, by showing 
that it was a mere compound of iron, sulphur, and nickel; and 
when, later on, the pretender re-appeared under the name of 
Vestium, and with further warranties in its favour, he subjected 
it to renewed scrutiny, doing it anxious justice, but effectually 
dissipating its claims to be regarded as an independent element. 
Detaching one ingredient after another, he ran the equivocal 
stranger into a corner, as it were, when lo! as he intimates 
with a touch of waggery in his tone, ‘I found that my Vestium 
‘ entirely disappeared.’ Now, he is operating upon gallic acid 
and tannin; or upon the best means of separating manganese 
and iron from each other; and then he is correcting errors 
respecting carburetted hydrogen and the breathing of nitrous 
oxide. In 1820 his attention was much turned to the subject 
of wootz, or Indian steel, and, conjointly with Mr. Stodart, he 
endeavoured to ascertain whether an alloy of iron could not be 
formed which would be better fitted for the fabrication of cutting 
instruments than pure steel, whilst, at the same time, it would 

* We do not consider it necessary to burden this article with detailed 
references to the various sources we have consulted. 
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be less liable to suffer from that common disease—oxidation ; 
this inquiry being relieved by the manufacture of some meteoric 
iron out of a few horse-shoe nails and a little nickel—in fact, 
by the construction of an artificial aerolite, which, we are happy 
to say, was pronounced ‘a perfect success.’ Acting, again, in 
the capacity of a chemical detective, we learn that he undertook 
the examination of a ‘diamond’ supposed to have been produced 
by human art, through the agency of Hare’s Deflagrator in 
America. When, however, the specimen was found to be 
attracted by the magnet, grave suspicions were entertained of 
its integrity ; and when, ultimately, peroxide of iron and silica 
were obtained where pure carbon ought to have appeared, the 
impostor stood fairly exposed. Had it been genuine, and the 
power of fabricating jewels of the first water been discovered, 
we fancy the world would almost have gone mad with joy, for 
the time. But new compounds were introduced by Faraday, 
as well as spurious elements unmasked ; for at one period he 
brought forward three combinations of chlorine and carbon, 
and, at another, ushered in a substance—Benzole—which has 
proved of wonderful fertility in the arts; for to this, it has 
been well observed, we are indebted for aniline and a brilliant 
brood of colours. 

By and bye the chemical assistant at the Royal Institution 
appeared in the higher capacity of illustrator and lecturer at 
the meetings of the Society. In this character we find him 
discoursing on a variety of subjects, and exhibiting experiments 
on any novelty in science which might then be exciting the 
curiosity of the learned. In 1826, for example, he was en- 
gaged on one occasion in explaining the chemical properties of 
caoutchouc or india-rubber, and showing how, and with what 
results, that wonderful gum could be employed in the fabrication 
of cloaks, covers, and water-tight vessels; at another meeting 
he illustrated the processes of lithography, described the nature of 
the materials required; and, having stones to etch and print 
from in the room, gave practical demonstrations of the art; 
whilst, on a third occasion, he took up Chevalier Aldini’s 
striking experiments on the protection of persons who might 
have to enter blazing houses; and, after expounding the philo- 
sophy of flame, incombustible dresses of asbestos were produced, 
and the firemen were exposed to a sheet of ignited gas, instead 
of the double hedges of flame, through which these human 
salamanders could have marched unconsumed, and, indeed, 
unsinged, had the lecture-room admitted of such a display. 
Now and then he had to handle questions which might perhaps | 
be of little intrinsic importance, but which enjoyed some con- 
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sequence from their paradoxical character. Such, for instance, 
was a small pneumatic phenomenon sent over to us by the 
French philosophers amongst whom it had made considerable 
noise. M. Clement Desormes found that a plate of metal or 
wood six or seven inches in diameter, placed opposite an open- 
ing in the side of a vessel containing compressed air, was 
impelled towards the orijice, and kept oscillating there, in 
defiance, of the outward rush. The rationale of this transac- 
tion appears to be that the air, in making its escape between 
the vessel and disc, or other opposed surfaces, produces a 
partial vacuum or rarefaction, in consequence of which the 
atmospheric pressure on the outer side becomes insufliciently 
balanced, and the disc is necessarily pushed towards the current, 
or Sve case two plates are employed, the one is urged against the 
other. 

At another period we find Mr. Faraday devoting some share 
of his attention to the science of acoustics. In February, 1828, 
a frequenter of the Royal Institution might have heard him 
delivering a lecture on ‘ Resonance, or the Reciprocation of 
‘ Sound,’ for the materials of which he gave all the credit to 
Mr. Wheatstone. Abstruse as the subject might appear—and 
the title of the discourse would be enough to excite serious 
apprehensions in some timid audiences—it was enlivened by 
the performance of many curious experiments, and by the 
production of some quaint musical instruments from Java. 
One of these, the génder, was formed of metallic plates, made 
to vibrate over bamboo tubes so as to give out a rich, deep 
sound ; and, to please the company still further, the renowned 
Herr Eiilenstein, who had acquired wonderful mastery over 
the Jews’-harp (having practised upon it as a boy under the 
bed-clothes, in order to escape paternal detection—‘ governors ’ 
really seem to have been the same in all ages), favoured the 
assembly by executing sundry airs upon that despised instra- 
ment. In his hands, and with a scientific commentary from 
Mr. Faraday, the twanging toy sounded like the very lyre of 
Apollo, and many, doubtless, were the exclamations of surprise 
when it was discovered what melodious notes could be charmed 
out of a bit of vulgar metal. So much pleasure did this lecture 
afford, that the apparatus employed was placed on the table, at 
the next meeting of the Institute, in order that members might 
have an opportunity of repeating the experiments on resonance 
‘for their individual satisfaction.’ 

At another séance (April 3, 1829), Mr. Faraday reported 
further on the subject of Phonics; and in the course of the 
evening one Mr. Mannin exhibited the curious faculty of 
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whistling a duet himself. Hibernian as this exploit may appear 
on paper, it was nevertheless brilliantly executed ; the gentle- 
man possessing the power of dividing his mouth into two tubes 
or compartments, by means of his tongue, which enabled him 
to throw the two portions of air they contained into separate 
states of vibration, so that with the aid of his lips he could pro- 
duce independent sounds simultaneously. Upon the library 
table there lay several surprising musical instruments from 
Ceylon; and « en too, was the great war gong which had 
belonged to Bandoolah, the Burmese General. On one of these 
occasions the syren of Cagniard de la Tour—not a melody- 
making machine exactly—was produced, and ‘ gave very 
beautiful results ;’ this was followed by the Mund armonica, 
which ‘yielded clear notes, having much of the character of 
the Eolian harp;’ and then Mr. Schulz and his sons, who were 
present, exhibited their Eol-harmonica, a keyed instrument, of 
novel introduction, and illustrated its powers by a variety of 
performances. Could anything of a scientific character be more 
delightful than those acoustic sittings, where the talk about 
‘ phonic reciprocations’ was relieved by warblings on the Jews’- 
harp, by gushes of strange melody from grotesque musical 
boxes, or by a peal of barbaric thunder from the gong which 
had summoned all Burmah to battle and defeat ? 

Subsequently Faraday took up the subject of acoustic figures 
on vibrating surfaces; and a paper appeared in the ‘ Philo- 
sophbical Transactions’ for 1831, detailing a number of experi- 
ments on this interesting topic. Chladni had observed that if 
the bow of a violin be drawn over the edge of a plate of glass, 
so as to produce a regular musical sound, sand sprinkled on the 
surface will instantly begin to move (like a company of dancers 
when the music strikes up), and the particles will glide over the 
plate until they have arranged themselves in lines like a cross, 
or in some other definite form. These figures vary according 
to the mode in which the glass is grasped, or the part at which 
the bow is applied ; the lines or points upon which the sand 
clusters being the lines or points of repose, the vacant spaces 
being the vibrating spots from which the sand is apparently 
rejected. If the globe were regularly traversed by earthquakes 
in particular directions, their paths being as definite as the 
courses of rivers, men would naturally eschew their routes, and 
collect in the quiescent interspaces where they might build and 
dwell in peace. Faraday showed, however, by his ingenious 
researches, that the result was produced not exactly by the 
jerking off of the sand from the excited portions of the plate, 

t rather by the action of the air above which, being agitated 
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by the vibrations blow, swept the powder into lines or localities 
of rest. 

Having thus referred to some of his more miscellaneous 
inquiries, let us draw attention for a few moments to what 
may be deemed his most striking discovery as a chemist, 
namely, the condensation of various gases. 

On the 5th of March, 1823, Faraday first performed this 
remarkable piece of chemical legerdemain. Dr. Paris says, 
proudly, that it occurred to him, and him alone, to witness 
the original experiment by which the liquefaction of chlorine 
gas was accomplished. Being invited to dine with Sir H. Davy 
on that day, he looked in at the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, and saw Mr. Faraday operating upon chlorine or 
its hydrate, in a tube hermetically closed. Perceiving some 
oily matter in it, he rallied Faraday upon his carelessness 
in employing such unclean vessels. a sole the operator 
acknowledged the justice of the accusation, and proceeded 
forthwith to file off the sealed end of the tube, which being 
done, an explosion straightway ensued, to the great astonish- 
ment of the witness, and the oily matter was wholly dissi- 
pated. On mentioning this circumstance to Sir Humphry, at 
dinner, the latter appeared to be greatly surprised, and began 
to ponder the matter deeply, and on the following day Dr. 
Paris received the following brief but expressive note from 
Faraday :—‘ Dear Sir,—The ot/ you noticed yesterday turns out 
‘to be liquid chlorine.’ 

There could be no doubt about it. Driven off from the 
water in the hydrate by the heat applied to one end of the 
apparatus, the gas had been condensed at the other extre- 
mity by virtue of its own pressure. That this—the close 
package of its particles—was the true cause of its reduction, 
was proved by operating upon some dry chlorine at a low tem- 
perature, by means of a condensing syringe, when it was found 
that a force equivalent to four atmospheres was enough for its 
liquefaction. Of course, when the experiment was once success- 
fully performed—and it is these onces which constitute the 
difficulty as well as the glory of human endeavour—it became 
a natural inference that under favouring circumstances, and 
with a force sufficiently powerful, as well as an apparatus 
sufficiently strong, the most volatile and apparently irre- 
pressible gas might be compelled to succumb. Faraday lost 
no time in following up his discovery. The experiments 
required great caution; for gases thus condensed, with the 

articles unnaturally coerced, are in a state of perilous equi- 
Sieben, and the enormous pressure to which the vessels are 
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exposed may produce a terrible explosion. A glass tube, with a 
limpid fluid within, may in truth be charged like a bomb-shell. 
On one occasion Dumas nearly fell a victim whilst working upon 
some of these liquids, his apparatus being torn into fragments, 
and the pieces projected to a considerable distance. The shatter- 
ing of a Thilorier’s machine, whilst operating upon carbonic 
acid, at the School of Pharmacy in Paris, in 1841, cost M. 
Ifervy his life. The mode of compulsion adopted in dealing 
with a gas was two-fold—namely, abstraction of heat com- 
bined with its own pressure, and mechanical condensation by 
means of air-pumps. Some of them yielded to the first process 
alone. By applying strong frigorific mixtures, chlorine, 
cyanogen, carbonic acid, ammoniacal gas, sulphurous acid, &c., 
were coerced into fluidity. Others were more tenacious of 
their dignity as elastic vapours, and strong measures—great 
pressure and intense cold—were needed to subdue olefiant gas, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen and sundry more. 
A few were actually solidified. Some stood out, proof against 
all efforts to crush them into a fluid form, and some stand 
out still. They have been tried and tortured in various ways, 
and by many hands. The three leading gases of the globe, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen (supported in their resistance 
by carbonic oxide) obstinately refused to surrender, though 
subsequently exposed by Faraday to a pressure ranging from 
27 to 50 atmospheres, and to a cold computed at —166° F. 
And when Natterer, of Vienna, submitted oxygen to a tem- 
perature of —220° F., and to a force calculated at 3000 
atmospheres, it remained unsubjugated even under this terrific 
ottack. Still, though baffled in practice, this is precisely one 
of those cases where the experimenter may reasonably assume 
that he is right in principle; and, parodying the conquering 
language of Archimedes, may assure mankind that if he had 
only a steam-engine of millions of horse-power, and apparatus 
of unbounded strength, he would show them that he could con- 
dense acres of hydrogen into a few drops, as easily as an old 
magician could impound a familiar spirit in a crystal, or in a 
ring. 

From this discovery Davy expected great results, and par- 
ticularly in the use of the condensed gases as motive agents. 
IIe communicated a paper on the subject to the Royal Society. 
Misled by the facility with which one of these liquids could 
flash into vapour, and discharge the force which had been 
coiled up (as it were) in its mass, he assumed that the fluid 
might, under due mechanical manipulation, be employed to 
work engines and drive milJs. And if this could be done, what 
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a great saving in fuel might be effected when such engines 
might be kept in action by a comparatively slight application 
of heat—in fact, by the ‘ mere difference of temperature between 
‘sunshine and shade!’ This sounds pretty much like a pro- 
phecy that steam-engines would some day be moved by allow- 
ing the beams of the sun to play upon the boiler. It is not a 
little surprising that a philosopher like Davy should overlook 
the political economy of such a question, and suppose that 
vapour of a high tension could be procured without the pre- 
vious funding of force in the liquid, and the subsequent 
absorption of caloric on a large scale, when converted into 
gus. We can never create power; all we can do is to vary 
its application; and however easily it may be developed by 
mechanical or other artifices, yet, in some form or other, as 
much energy must always have been invested as is afterwards 
expended. Davy, however, did not scruple to express a hope 
that liquefied gases would shortly supesede steam. Mr. Brunel 
took up the subject, and after about three years of labour, 
Mr. Faraday reported on his behalf that he had obtained some 
satisfactory results. In spite, however, of Sir Humphry’s 
anticipations, and Mr. Brunel’s experiments, which were con- 
tinued for many years, steam still held its place unchallenged 
in the first rank of motive powers, and engines driven by con- 
densed gases are not to be found in our factories, or upon any of 
our railways. 

Various other practical uses were suggested for the new fluids, 
such as the production of intense cold, the preservation of animal 
substances, the manufacture of soda-water; and Faraday himself 
proposed the employment of combustible gases in the construc- 
tion of portable lamps. ‘ Immediately upon the condensation of 
‘ chlorine’ (he writes), ‘ which takes place at 50° F. at a pressure 
‘under four atmospheres, I made such a lamp with it. It suc- 
‘ ceeded perfectly ; but of course either the expensiveness of the 
‘ gas, the faint light of the flame, or its poisonous qualities, 
‘ would preclude its application.’ At the same time, he hints 
that if olefiant gas should not be reducible upon reasonable 
terms, still amongst the products of coal, resins, &c., some 
gaseous body might be found, which, under moderate coercion, 
might afford material for a safe and portable lamp. 

Tet it not be supposed, however, because certain romantic 
results anticipated from this discovery have not been realized, 
that Faraday’s labours were the less meritorious. It was a dis- 
covery which may yet yield many valuable practical consequences, 
for the use of condensed gases may prove to have been one of 
Nature’s secrets in the composition of various substances in the 
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interior of the earth. But it was asa great philosophical principle 
that the reduction of elastic fluids possessed its highest signifi- 
cance, for it levelled one of those ancient partition-walls which 
served to keep phenomena needlessly apart, and established a 
community of action amongst substances which were formerly 
supposed to be ruled by different laws. To this goal the sciences 
have long been converging, and the liquefaction of chlorine, 
suggesting as it did that all bodies, from the flintiest rock to the 
most rarified gas, were amenable to the same changes, at the 
bidding of the same power (caloric), was no mean step towards 
Pr great modern doctrine of the unity or mutual convertibility 
of force. 

It is eminently illustrative of Faraday’s character that when 
this remarkable discovery was made, he set himself to work to 
ascertain if analogous results had not previously been obtained 
by other experimenters, though it might be in ignorance of the 
true nature of the phenomenon. Several such cases he found 
recorded, and of these he drew up an account, specifying amongst 
others an instance in which a Mr. Northmore obtained a yellow 
fluid whilst observing the behaviour of gases under compression, 
which, said Faraday, was no doubt a case of ‘ true liquefaction.’ 

By degrees our philosopher became sensible that his services 
as an explorer were required in a roomier, or at least a less 
frequented region than that of chemistry. A vast tract of terri- 
tory—where the mystic forces of electricity, magnetism, voltaism 
and other kindred powers had their seat—lay temptingly before 
him, and though many inquirers had crossed the frontier, none 
had penetrated right into the interior. Thither he proceeded. 

It would be impossible in following him to do more than 
indicate briefly and superficially a few of the leading investi- 
gations in which he engaged. 

In September, 1821, whilst making certain experiments, he 
was led into inquiries which appeared to him to afford some new 
views of electro-magnetism. These he laid before the public with 
an expression of much doubt as to his own power to communicate 
anything that might be really valuable. Reasoning as to the 
action of a voltaic current upon a magnetic needle, he concluded 
that, under certain circumstances, a wire conveying such a current 
ought to revolve round a magnetic pole, and a magnetic pole 
round the wire, provided one or the other were at liberty to 
move. Will the reader, if unacquainted with the particular pheno- 
menon, accept a rough illustration by supposing himself placed 
under a chandelier, or more correctly, under a metal rod depend- 
ing from the ceiling, but capable of swinging round him in a 
circle? He (the reader), standing erect and immovable, will be 
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pleased to represent a magnet, his head being the north pole 
and his feet the south. In the room overhead, let there be 
a voltaic battery from which a stream of electricity can be sent 
down the rod to the floor, and from this we will presume it can 
be returned by an appropriate communication to the apparatus 
above. Now, when the current is permitted to flow, the free end 
of the rod which conveys it so far will shoot out to some distance 
and begin to rotate round the reader’s head. So long as the fluid 
continues to pass, so long these gyrations will proceed. If now 
the patient will allow us to turn him upside down, with his feet 
in the air, and his head on the floor (we beg a thousand pardons 
for the irreverent supposition), this reversal of his magnetic 
poles will —_—- a change in the motion of the pendulum or 
rod—it will begin to revolve in a contrary direction. In the one 
case it travels like the hands of a watch, in the other it pursues 
an opposite course. Further, if we assume the rod to become 
fixed in the ceiling, whilst the reader (upright once more) 
becomes movable on his feet as a pivot, he would find himself 
constrained to revolve in turn about the rod, the order of motion 
being direct, if his north pole happens to be uppermost, but 
retrograde if his southern extreme should be in the ascendant. 
In this illustration we are of course compelled to throw out of 
sight the conducting medium (mercury) which the experiment 
requires, as well as sundry other details, for which diagrams 
would be indispensable. 

It will be readily understood that such a result admits of 
various interesting exemplifications. Many ingenious instru- 
ments have been constructed, which if regarded simply as philo- 
sophical toys, are highly attractive; for it is pleasant to see a 
magnet plough its way through a pool of quicksilver as soon as 
the current begins to flow, and so continue rotating in obedi- 
ence to an invisible power as the circling planet does in obedience 
to its central sun. In an apparatus made for Faraday by Mr. 
Newman, the wire, when touched into electric vitality by a 
Hare’s calorimotor started at such a pace, and revolved with such 
rapidity, that the eye could scarcely follow its motion. In 
another the effect was produced by a Lilliputian voltaic battery 
composed of a couple of plates of two inches square only. 

In a spirit of true induction Faraday inferred that as the earth 
was a huge magnet, a wire traversed by a voltaic current ought 
to be influenced by the power of the latter, and should endeavour 
to describe a circle round the pole. But as it is obviously 
impossible to swing a rod from the firmament, and try the expe- 
riment upon a planetary scale, it must be attempted in a small 
way, and the result obtained in an indirect fashion—pretty much 
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as was the case when Foucault rendered the rotation of our 
globe perceptible to the eye. By means of sundry ingenious 
arrangements, wires carrying a current were actuully set in 
motion by terrestrial force; and though that motion was limited 
in scope, or where visible throughout its course, was restricted 
to a very small circle, the effect was unquestionable—those wires 
were worked by the world’s magnetism as certainly as a falling 
marble is impelled by the earth’s gravity. Few things could be 
more striking to a scientific eye, as Dr. Roget has well remarked, 
than to observe the commencement, but speedy arrest of a move- 
ment which, if continued—if the mercurial trough could have 
been carried all round the earth—would have enabled the wire 
to effect the circumnavigation of the globe. Faraday’s conclu- 
sion therefore was, that wherever such a wire, under voltaic 
excitement, is at liberty to travel, it will do so under the influence 
of the earth’s magnetism ‘in a plane perpendicular to the dip of 
‘ the needle, and in a direction perpendicular to the current of 
‘ electricity passing through it.’ 

In 1831, he announced his discoveries in reference to the 
induction of electric currents. If ordinary electricity induces 
an opposite state in a neighbouring body, why should not a 
voltaic current passing through a wire call up a current in 
another and parallel wire? Availing himself of certain obser- 
vations of Ampére’s, he proceeded to investigate this question, 
and ascertained that a secondary stream was always excited under 
such circumstances, though simply at the moment when the 
primary current was turned on or turned off; its direction in 
the former case being opposed to the inducing current, in the 
latter coincident. Some of our readers, without doubt, have 
been requested by a playful friend (and some, we feel sure, 
have performed the same equivocal office for their victims in 
turn) to grasp a couple of small metallic cylinders, connected 
with wires entering a mysterious-looking apparatus or ter- 
minating apparently in a large bobbin. They have not for- 
gotten the consequences, we will venture to affirm. A series 
of shocks, delivered with such rapidity that they seemed to 
melt into each other, almost took away their breath, and 
probably contracted their muscles so violently that they found 
it impossible to fling down the cylinders, and had to implore 
the operator (who looked the picture of intense enjoyment) to 
relieve them from their torments, Round that great reel two 
wires, insulated by means of silk, had been wrapped, and when 
a voltaic current was sent through one coil, and its flow con- 
stantly broken, a secondary current was- developed in the other 
coil at each interruption. 
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Involved in this inquiry was a question of extreme interest. 
It was well known that electricity could develop magnetism — 
could not magnetism in turn be employed to develop elec- 
tricity ? If so, an important step would be taken towards the 
assimilation of these two agents, and a step very likely to pro- 
mote the establishment of a common code of laws for the great 
forces of nature. As the result of his researches, Faraday 
found that if a magnet were introduced into the centre of a 
coil (formed of a single wire twisted into a spiral), the insertion 
or withdrawal of the loadstone always occasioned a current in 
the coil, less sudden in its action it is true, but governed in its 
motion by the same principles of contrariety as previously 
specified. Hence arose a new branch of science called magneto- 
electricity, of which Faraday was the unquestionable founder. 

This marriage of magnetism with electricity led to many 
striking results. Magneto-electric machines enabling the ex- 
perimentalist to dispense with the sloppy, corrosive galvanic 
battery, and to grind his currents dry, were produced in various 
forms. Faraday’s first specimen was not a showy apparatus, 
being a simple plate of copper made to revolve between the 
poles of a horse-shoe magnet, but it bore the same honourable 
relationship to its successors, that the Rocket of George Stephen- 
son did to the massive and elaborate locomotives now in dail 
use on our railway lines. The principle of induction, indeed, 
seemed to place almost unlimited power at the disposal of the 
operator, for it enabled him, as Sir W. Thomson graphically 
observes, ‘to put out electricity at compound interest.’ The 
magneto-electric coil also afforded a convenient mode of apply- 
ing the fluid to palsied limbs, and for other medical purposes ; 
indeed its employment in this way has originated the process 
which is known as Faradisation. Practically, the new science 
has proved of incalculable service in relation to the telegraph, 
the arts of gilding, and electroplating, as well as in other ways; 
and theoretically it served to elucidate some curious phenomena, 
as, for instance, the power of the magnet to set discs of 
copper, or other metals, in motion by the radial currents it 
develoved. 

Seareely less striking were Faraday’s contributions to the 
science of electro-chemistry. This department of philosophy, 
indeed, he may be said to have completely revolutionised. He 
expelled old errors, brought out new facts, expanded its limits 
and defined its laws with a precision till then unknown. The 
vocabulary of the electro-chemist was reformed, and terms 
introduced which, if more learned, would at any rate cease to 
mislead. One of his first steps was to banish the notion that 
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the decomposition of a fluid exposed to the action of electricity 
was due to the direct attraction or repulsion of the metallic 
poles employed. By certain ingenious devices he showed that 
first one metallic pole, and next both metallic poles, might be 
discarded, and air, or even water (not to mention other sub- 
stances), substituted. In fact, these same termini, to which so 
much importance had been naturally assigned, were proved to 
be the mere doors or pathways for the electricity upon its 
entrance into or exit from the substance under treatment. To 
what, then, was the decomposition of a body due if the positive 
pole could not be supposed to tear away one element of the 
compound, and the negative pole the other, as previously 
imagined? He ascribed it to a ‘modification by the electric 
‘ current of the chemical affinity of the particles through which 
‘that current was passing, giving them the power of acting 
‘more forcibly in one diregion than in another, and con- 
‘sequently of making them travel by a series of successive 
‘decompositions and recompositions in opposite directions, 
‘and finally carrying their expulsion or exclusion at the 
‘ boundaries of the body.’ 

But a still more important principle was established by Fara- 
day—namely, the definite nature of electro-chemical action. 
Whatever might be the circumstances under which water was 
subjected to the voltaic current it was found that the same 
quantity of electricity always produced precisely the same 
chemical results—a fact which enabled him to construct an 
apparatus, the voltameter, for measuring this subtle fluid as 
accurately as an exciseman could gauge ale or beer. Further, 
it was proved that the electricity which decomposes a certain 
quantity of a substance, be it what it may, is precisely equal 
to that which gave its elements their combining power and 
which they would render up if otherwise sundered. 

But how did this principle of definite action bear upon the 
greatest doctrine of chemistry—namely, that elements capable 
of uniting, will do so in certain set proportions only, and that 
no intermediate compounds can possibly be effected? And, 
inasmuch as each element has its own combining figure or 
number, and we can tell in a moment from a list of these 
numbers upon what terms any chemical marriage can be con- 
ducted, however near or remote the contracting parties, it 
became an exciting question whether the quantity of electricity 
concerned in any given match (or divorce) was in precise pro- 
portion to the figures or equivalents to which we have just 
referred. By a memorable series of experiments Faraday 
showed that the strictest correspondence prevailed, and that 
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the table of chemical equivalents employed in the laboratory 
might be hung up in the workshop of the electrician without 
the smallest variation. Nay, he inferred that it was electricity 
which determined the equivalent number of an element, because 
it determined its combining (or to carry out the illustration) its 
matrimonial force. Rarely has a science been more signally 
illuminated by a discovery than was the case when Faraday 
propounded his doctrine of definite electro-chemical action. 
Another of those partition walls which it was his business to 
break down had been removed, and others in turn were destined 
to give way. In 1837 and 1838, he presented the results of his 
inquiries into the nature of ordinary induction and conduction. 
To the mind of an electrician no two processes could well appear ’ 
more distinct and diverse than these. In the former case, a 
body charged positively or negatively calls up or induces an 
opposite state in another body from which it is separated either 
by air, or glass, or some other non-conducting medium: in the 
latter, the same fluid is simply conveyed from one to the other 
by contact or close approximation. An insulator was there- 
fore, in electrical parlance, the reverse of a conductor. But 
how a substance like the glass in a Leyden phial could prevent 
the passage of its charge from the interior coating to the 
exterior, and yet allow the bottled electricity to summon up and 
collect an equal quantity of the opposed fluid on the outer 
lining—how the same substance could thus be utterly im- 
penetrable for the one purpose, and yet utterly pervious for the 
other—was a question which had perplexed many philosophical 
heads. Faraday’s researches upon this subject were pursued 
with characteristic patience and sagacity. He came to the 
conclusion that when a body acted by induction, it did so by 
producing a ‘ polarized state’ in the particles in contact with it, 
which, operating in turn upon those nearest to them, communi- 
cated the influence to other bodies at a distance. If a column 
of soldiers were marching towards the enemy, and an order to 
reverse front, or face to the right or left, were passed along 
from lip to lip, each man in transmitting that order might be 
said to alter the poles of his predecessor, and to turn him in a 
different direction. Were not induction and conduction, there- 
fore, ‘ the same in principle and action, except that in the latter 
‘an effect common to both is raised to the highest degree, 
‘ whereas in the former it occurs in the best cases in an almost 
‘insensible quantity ?’? For if the particles thus polarized can 
keep their new position for any time, they act as insulators ; 
whereas, if they relapse readily into their normal condition, 
conduction is the result. If, for example, the soldiers just 
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mentioned consisted of British or French troops, each man 
would return with alacrity, when permitted, to his natural con- 
dition, which is face to the foe, and therefore the column would 
represent an excellent conductor ; whereas, if composed, say of 
Chinese warriors, unwilling to confront the enemy, it would 
answer to an insulator, more or less perfect according to the 
amount of reluctance displayed. By this masterly investigu- 
tion, in which he skilfully availed himself of the ewrved lines of 
inductive force as criteria, Faraday abolished some perplexing 
distinctions, and in some measure remoulded the science of 
statical electricity. 

There is another great agent in nature upon which Faraday, 
we may say, had often cast a wistful eye—namely, light. Loving 
electricity as he did, it would readily be supposed that he had 
frequently asked himself what was the kind of relationship 
which subsisted between the former and his favourite force ? 
Many experiments he tried, from time to time, without the 
slightest result; but, undismayed by his fuilures, and satisfied 
from philosophical considerations that some connection must 
exist, he at length made what we may call a dead set at the 
subject ; and succeeded. In 1845, he announced that he had 
been able to magnetise or electrify a ray of light on the one 
hand, and on the other, to illuminate (that is, to render visible) 
a magnetic line of force, though in itself utterly imperceptible 
to the eye. It was by operating on polarized light that he 
accomplished his purpose. Passing a beam (thrown into this 
peculiar state by reflection from a mirror placed at the proper 
angle) through a piece of glass stationed between the poles of a 
horse-shoe bar of iron, the ray could of course be darkened when 
surveyed through a suitable. prism. If, whilst thus obscured, 


the horse-shoe bar were rendered magnetic by means of a voltaic — 


current, the ray instantly reappeared. Clearly, therefore, mag- 
netism or electricity had the power of rotating a beam of light, 
not by direct action, but by impressing some molecular change 
upon the substance (the glass) through which that beam had 
been transmitted. 

Beautiful as was the result, there arose out of this inquiry 
another and a vastly more important discovery. In fact, 
Faraday now proceeded to open out what may be called a new 
branch of science—namely, diamagnetism. Till his time (if we 
except some observations of M. Lebaillif), the magnet had been 
found to act attractively upon iron, nickel, and a few other 
bodies ; Coulomb, Cavallo, and Arago having endeavoured to 
extend its jurisdiction to many, if not to most substances. But 
never repuilsive/y upon any. As a consequence, a needle sus- 
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pended horizontally between the two poles of a horse-shoe 
magnet (like a stick slung by a string between two legs of a table 
turned upside down), would of course come to rest in a straight 
line drawn between those two poles. But on experimenting 
with a bar of silicated borate of lead (the optical glass which 
Varaday had taken in hand several years before), he observed 
that, instead of being indifferent to the magnet, it apparent'y 
recoiled from it, for it took up a transverse position, and after a 
few vibrations, as if shuddering at its proximity, came to rest 
at right angles to the line joining the two poles. No matter 
how frequently he brought it back to that line, the bar could 
not be induced to remain, but edged away the moment it was 
released, shunning both poles with equal decision. Here was a 
new phase of action. The magnet evidently operated upon the 
bar, but by repulsion instead of attraction. Entering with his 
usual fervour into this inquiry, and subjecting substance after 
substance to trial, the professor detected signs of susceptibility 
not only in solids, but in liquids and gases ; in short, it became 
obvious that all creation was alive, as it were, to the magnetic 
force, and that everything which did not respond to its allure- 
ments was treated with positive aversion. It is true these 
symptoms were faintly developed, and that a powerful apparatus 
as well as delicate manipulation were needed for their mani- 
festation. But there could be no doubt as to the great fact. 
‘ It was a curious sight,’ writes Faraday, ‘to see a piece of wood, 
‘or of beef, or an apple, or a bottle of water, repelled by a 
‘magnet; or, taking the leaf of a tree, and hanging it up 
‘ between the poles, to observe it take an equatorial position.’ 
Even a human being, if suspended horizontally from the ceiling 
between the two poles of a magnet (much less powerful than 
the loadstone rock of fiction which drew the very bolts out of the 
vessels as they approached), would yield to the spell, and never 
rest until he had settled himself in a transverse direction. Had 
his head been covered with a steel morion and his boots studded 
with nails and spurs—or, better still, had he been cased in 
armour from top to toe—he would, on the contrary, after a few 
oscillations, have inevitably disposed of his person in a direct 
line between the poles. 

When it was thus found that all the substances in nature 
must range themselves under one or the other of these standards 
—must be regarded as magnetic or diamagnetic—it will be 
readily understood that the discovery proved rich in suggestions. 
Magnetism was established as a universal force, and the various 
combinations of matter might be all more or less affected by its 
influence. Oxygen, for example, was ascertained to be power- 
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fully magnetic, and nitrogen decidedly diamagnetic, in reference 
to common air; and the two constitute, as we know, that atmo- 
spheric fluid whose greatest feature is its neutrality. Similarly, 
oxygen and hydrogen (the latter strongly diamagnetic again) 
produce water, which is the most useful of liquids, and is 
also notorious for its neutrality. In its infancy, however, as 
yet, it would be difficult to form a conception of the uses to 
which this science may be applied, or of the consequences to 
which it may lead. 

But as we wish to devote some space to the consideration of 
Faraday’s character, as well as to his discoveries, we must pass 
over his inquiries into magneto-crystallic action, atmospheric 
magnetism, lines of magnetic force, source of voltaic power, 
electricity of steam, regelation, and various other physical 
phenomena. 

One leading result of his labours should be noted—namely, 
that they had special reference to the centralization of force. 
Believing as he did that light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and 
the other imponderable agents have a common origin—in other 
words, ‘ are so directly and mutually dependent that they are 
‘convertible, as it were, one into another, and possess equiva- 
‘lents of power in their action’—his whole philosophy was 
pervaded by this conviction. Even at a comparatively early 
period in his career (1833) he published an account of his 
attempts to ascertain whether electricity—derived from the 
various known sources—beginning with the common frictional 
machine, and ending with the living batteries of the gymnotus 
—were identical in their effects. Taking each of these kinds of 
force in succession, he inquired into its power to attract and 
repel, to evolve heat, to influence magnets, to yield a spark, to 
produce chemical decomposition, or to excite physiological 
effects. Collating the results, he found that with the exception 
of a few blanks in his table, which were afterwards filled up, 
their capabilities were precisely the same, and that whatever 
differences existed were solely in degree, and never in character. 

So strong, indeed, was his faith in the unity, or perhaps we 
should say community, of all the great natural agents, that he 
made various experiments, with a view to establish a connection 
between gravity and electricity, but the results were negative. 
They did not shake his feeling he said ; but with characteristic 
candour he declared that at present they gave no proof that 
such a relationship existed. 

In this work of consolidating the sciences he was preceded as 
he has been followed, by many active and able inquirers, but per- 
haps there is no one who has broken through so many barriers, 
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and done so much to bind the various forms of ferce in one 
glorious bond of brotherhood. Let not the reader think that 
this is a mere fanciful advantage; it is equivalent in its way to 
the alteration of England from a heptarchy with rival states, 
and clashing policies to a group of shires with reciprocal 
interests and air-drawn boundaries. 

In the next place, it will be seen that Faraday’s discoveries 
relate more to principles than to processes; they are revelations 
of law rather than applications of Sos to human arts and economic 
pursuits. To many who look at the marketable outcome of a 
man’s genius as the great criterion of merit, and who honour a 
Watt because his memory stands associated with the steam- 
engine, or a Wheatstone, because his name is fastened to the 
Electric Telegraph, Faraday may seem to wear the character of 
an abstract philosopher alone. On one occasion, at a Trinity 
House dinner, we believe, he and the Duke of Wellington had a 
little friendly chat, in the course of which his Grace advised him 
to give his speculations ‘a practical turn as far as possible ’—‘ a 
suggestion,’ said Faraday, who always spoke of the hero with 
pleasure, ‘ full of weight, coming from such a man.’ In one of 
his papers, however, the philosopher intimates that his vocation 
was the discovery of truth; and that if it were available when 
found, for any industrial end, there were many who were both 
able and willing to give it the requisite embodiment. That 
Faraday was right in following the bent of his genius we think 
noone willdispute. His practical powers, indeed, were immense, 
for never, perhaps, were such powers more strikingly displayed 
by man than in the various contrivances he adopted whilst con- 
ducting his researches—some of them being almost equivalent 
in ingenuity to the compilation of a steam-engine. To show 
how, when occasion required, he could lend his mind to a 
homely question, we need only instance the result of his experi- 
ments upon the best method of carrying off the noxious products 
of lamps, and converting them into admirable ventilators as 
well as illuminators. Nor is it easy to conceive anything more 
intensely practical than the expedients by which he tested the 
theory of the table-turrers, and showed how volitions, of which 
the authors themselves were unconscious, might be measured 
almost as surely as electricity is by the galvanometer or 
electroscope. 

But generally speaking, he did not hold it his duty to put a fact 
or a phenomenon into harness—still less to yoke it to some com- 
mercial enterprise, and drive it to market where it might be 
turned to profitable account. There are men whose first ques- 
tion, in regard to an invention, is whether it will pay; and 
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whose first impulse, had they been in Newton’s position, would 
have been to inquire whether they could take out a patent for 
the law of gravitation. There are others, who, with less sordid 
purposes, contrive to infuse so much of self into their services to 
science that we feel as if they had acquired some proprietary 
rights in any discovery they may make, and we entertain an 
uneasy suspicion that they may at any moment bring in a little 
bill against mankind, on the score of. gratitude, and expect to 
be rewarded with a baronetcy whilst living, or a statue when 
dead. 

But one grand trait in Faraday’s character was the 
spirit in which he pursued philosophy. Never had science a 
more devoted or disinterested follower. It was out of pure 
affection that he served his mistress, and without the smallest 
regard either for the distinctions she might confer, or the 
golden wages she might possibly procure. He would doubt- 
less have followed her in rags with as much enthusiasm as 
if she had held out a full purse with one hand, and an 
imperishable chaplet of renown with the other. There are 
modes by which scientific men may earn, and legitimately 
earn, considerable sums; and we have known chemists receive 
very handsome douceurs for their labours, or even for their 
opinions alone, in connection with manufacturing operations 
or contested patent rights. At one period indeed, when rising 
rapidly into fame, he was ea requested to give analyses 
for commercial purposes, chiefly by brewers. This proved very 
lucrative, and in a year’s time he found he had easily earned 
upwards of a thousand pounds. Had he followed where fortune 
seemed to lead, he would soon have become a wealthy man; but 
he said to a friend, ‘I felt I was not sent into the world for this 
‘ purpose.” His reluctance to engage in such occupations 
becoming known, the next year his receipts as an analyist fell 
off to one or two hundred; and in the subsequent year they 
amounted to about £30 only; since which period, it is believed, 
that not a single guinea ever entered his pocket from this 
source. 

In fact, this was an aspect of philosophy which had no 
charms for Faraday. He did not care to keep accounts with 
Science. Whether she paid ten per cent. or only bank interest, 
or indeed no interest at all, was a question which did not 
trouble him deeply. It was enough that she returned him a 
liberal dividend of pleasure with a splendid bonus of delight, 
whenever he effected some striking discovery. We do not wish 
to insinuate that other men ought to imitate him in declining to 
turn their knowledge and genius to high pecuniary account; 
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but simply note the circumstance as an illustration of his utter 
unworldliness, and of the uncalculating devotion with which 
he pee his duties as one of nature’s hierophants. Dr. 
Scoffern, in an able and animated paper on Faraday, gives an 
instance of his disinterested behaviour, in reference to his 
Lectures on the Non-Metallic Elements, delivered in 1852. 


‘A publisher (Murray I think) had offered him a considerable 
sum of money for the copyright of these lectures, and, to save trouble, 
had proposed to depute the task of reporting them to a shorthand 
writer. “I refused,” said Faraday. “ Lectures literally reported 
never read well.” I took the liberty to ask whether he would allow 
me to publish the subject-matter of these lectures in a volume. To 
this he not only acceded, but kindly lent me his lecturing notes for 
my guidance. I sold my book, yet unwritten ; and having sold it, I 
lost no time in calling on Faraday, to discuss about apportionment 
of profits. He would hear of none—he would have none. The 
book was mine, he said; the trouble would be mine; the proceeds 
should be mine. It was so extraordinary, that I told him my fear of 
being misunderstood by the publisher. ‘ We'll soon settle that by 
writing,” was his reply. And thereupon he gave me a formal letter 
of assignment.’ 


This was noble in a man whose income, eminent as he was, 
did not exceed that of many a provincial tradesman. The 
same writer states that Faraday’s stipend as Fullerian Professor 
at the Royal Institution until 1850, was only £80 per annum, 
clear, with coals, candles, and apartments; and he then ex- 
presses a doubt whether the philosopher ever received £500 in 
any single year, even taking his pension of £300 (conferred in 
1835) into account. 

We have reason to believe, however, that this estimate is 
incorrect, and that including his pension, lecture- 
ship at Woolwich Military Academy, office of adviser to the 
Trinity House, and other emoluments, Faraday’s revenue for 
several years might amount to nearly double the sum specified. 
Having no children, and indulging in no expensive tastes, he 
may therefore be said to have lived without pecuniary cares. 
Since his death, some of his friends bestirred themselves to 
obtain an increase of the annuity of £150 awarded to Mrs. Fara- 
day by the Queen’s desire; but on hearing of the movement, a 


_letter was written to the Times at the request of the widow, 


nobly and delicately declining all further acknowledgment 
from the public. 

Lord Melbourne’s proceedings in reference to the philo- 
sopher’s pension have been — represented. These, we 
believe, are the facts. Before Sir R. Peel vacated office in 1834, 
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he fully purposed placing Faraday’s name on the civil list, but 
the change of ministry compelled him to leave this oy | of 
courtesy to his successors. Lord Melbourne having little love 
for science, and wishing to pare down the pension to a moderate 
sum, asked to see the professor, and in the course of conversa- 
tion expressed his opinion that there was a great deal of 
‘humbug’ about scientific men. At this declaration, —— 
himself all genuineness and sincerity, took fire, and abruptly 
wished the premier good morning. He did more: he wrote to 
decline the acceptance of money from any government of 
which his lordship was a member, unless the offensive phrase 
were retracted in writing. At this juncture, a lady of rank 
(Lady Mary Fox) who knew both parties, interposed her friendly 
offices. Melbourne, though an insouciant, and often far from 
enlightened minister, could prove himself a true gentleman : 
he wrote a full and handsome apology to Faraday, stating that 
the matter had subsequently been placed before him in its true 
light. After such a frank confession of error there could 
be no further difficulty, and this overture was at once accepted, 
though to Peel the credit of the measure was primarily due. 
We can scarcely concur in the outcry which is so frequently 
raised against the world in general, or the State in par- 
ticular, when a man of genius (acknowledged or self-asserted) is 
permitted to live in straitened circumstances, or perhaps to die 
in penury. In such cases a great deal might be said on behalf 
of the world in general, or the State in particular. The public 
has very heavy claims upon its pocket. It is expected to sub- 
scribe to everything, from a costermonger’s donkey (killed by 
accident) to a Clerkenwell Explosion Fund, rendered necessary 
by an outbreak of satanic malignity. It receives thousands of 
begging letters by every post, and is waited upon by an army of 
collectors every day. A man can scarcely break his leg but he 
considers himself entitled to call upon the public for its sym- 
pathy, and request it to pay the doctor’s bill. Nothing is more 
common than for biographers to abuse the world for having 
allowed their hero to pursue some humble occupation, or occupy 
some subordinate position, and then go to his grave without 
leaving a gentlemanly balance at his bankers. What is the 
plain meaning of these accusations? Why, that the world 
should have come forward, charged itself with the fortunes of 
the individual, got up a magnificent subscription for his relief, 
paid all his debts in full, and enabled him to live in comfort 
without doing an atom more work than was compatible with his 
ease. If the story of Haydon the painter were not so tragic, it 
might excite a smile to remember ow that hapless artist, who 
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professed to toil ‘solitary and unsupported’ with his ‘ grand and 
‘isolated reputation,’ threw himself upon his friends and the 
public, under the impression that he was entitled to pecuniary 
support. When urged to paint small and saleable pictures 
instead of big unmarketable productions, he complained that 
people were advising him ‘what to do, instead of advising 
‘ government what to do for him!’ 

Faraday, too, was as careless of distinction as he was of pelf. 
Fame came to him of her own accord; she knocked at his door, 
and voluntarily placed her laurels upon his brow; but had she 
not done so, he would certainly never have crossed the street to 
invite her into his dwelling. When a friend wrote to him on 
hearing a rumour that he had been knighted, his reply, recently 
published in the London Review, was, ‘I am happy that I am 
‘ not a Sir, and do not intend (if it depends upon me) to become 
‘one. By the Prussian knighthood I do feel honoured,* in the 
‘other I should not.’ When about forty, he was certainly 
sounded on the subject, through some official channel, but his 
reply was an unmistakable refusal. A contemporary wit 
remarked upon this transaction that Far-a-day was near-a- 
knight. Not that the professor affected any disdain for all 
courtly or national distinctions. There might be as much 
vanity in despising as in desiring them. A relation of his 
was once present when the professor exhibited a number of 
medals and orders, both English and foreign, amongst which 
was the Prussian badge’; and it was evident that he regarded 
them with some satisfaction. He certainly appreciated his 
degree of D.C.L. and his dignity of F.R.S. All scientific 
honours (purely such) he appears to have accepted without 
demur, and his name was on the roll of almost every royal 
society in the capitals of Europe. In 1823, he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Académie des Sciences of Paris, and 
in 1844, he was appointed one of its eight foreign associates. 
But probably one great cause of his distate for an English title 
arose from the coaviction that it would alter his position in the 
eyes of his co-religionists ; and amongst them he could not con- 
sent to be anything else than plain Michael Faraday. 

In the lecture-room Faraday was magnificent. ‘There he felt 
himself perfectly at home, and there, with an audience before 
him, numbering some of the most able and distinguished per- 
sons the kingdom could produce, he spoke with the confidence 
which his rank among nature’s interpreters inspired. Often 
compared with Davy, many held him equal to the renowned 


* At first the words ran, ‘I do not feel honoured,’ but this was sub- 
sequently corrected in the same journal. 
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Cornishman, whose discourses had made science magnetic, and 
converted the lecture-room in Albemarle-street into as popular a 
place of entertainment as the theatre in Drury-lane. With regard 
to the first requisite of a successful expositor—thorough interest 
in his subject—there could be no mistake about Faraday. It was 
impossible to look upon him as a mere showman of phenomena, 
repeating an oft-told story, with unmoved voice, like a guide 
through a gallery of pictures, or a travelling astronomer describ- 
ing for the hundredth time the wonders of his painted universe. 
On the contrary, his enthusiasm beamed from his eyes and 
trembled in his tones. His was fire which ran round the 
audience and kindled the coldest intellect into a temporary 
flame. Careless as to style, his aim was always to convey his 
thoughts most readily to his hearers’ minds, and his words, if 
somewhat negligent, always did their work effectually. 

That his audience should understand clearly what he meant 
was the first consideration with him, as it should be with all 
expositors ; for of what use is it to tell a man the profoundest 
truth in the world, if you do so in Sanscrit or ammteltetbte 
Greek? Faraday lett little to chance. ‘Do not suppose,’ said 
he to a young lecturer who has since achieved a brilliant repu- 
tation, ‘that your audience will know anything of the subject 
‘ you are about to bring before them ;’ and taking a stone from 
the table, ‘ were I about to tell them that this stone, when set 
‘free from my hand will fall to the ground, I should let it 

Equally striking in his case was the power of turning the 
common into the striking, and of presenting the prosaic as the 
romantic. In this great commanding faculty, which lies at the 
root of all true success, Faraday was pre-eminent. However 
old the subject, you felt that it would become new in his hands, 
and however tame it might appear at the first glance, it soon 
became instinct with life under the magic of his touch. Could 
anything be more homely than the candle which he made the 
theme of a course of lectures? With his fertile genius and 
prismatic intellect—an intellect which dyed a topic with many 
rainbow tints—that candle was as inspiring a theme for him as 
the crown jewels, or the ‘mountain of light’ would have been 
for another. 

Something, too, was due to the facility with which his experi- 
ments were performed. He had the same mastery over his 
materials that he had over his subject itself. The author of the 
treatise on Chemical Manipulation was a proficient in the art, and 


* Quarterly Journal of Science, July 1866, p. 55. 
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wielded his implements with wonderful dexterity. He had been 
trained in a school of dashing experimentalists; for Davy 
astonished the French chemists by his bold handling of his 
apparatus, and alarmed the Tuscan sages by the freedom with 
which he used their great lens; whilst Dr. Wollaston on being 
asked by a foreigner for a sight of his laboratory, ordered his 
servant to bring it in, which was done ona small tray, and found 
to consist of a blow-pipe, some test-tubes, and a few other humble 
articles; nay, on another occasion, meeting a brother chemist 
in the street, the doctor took him into a corner, and drawing a 
tailor’s thimble containing a small galvanic arrangement from 
his pocket he poured in a little acid, and straightway raised 
some platinum wire to a white heat in rivalry of Mr. Children’s 
gigantic battery. 

When lecturing, Faraday was in the habit of seizing upon 
‘points.’ Instead of rambling to and fro discursively on the 
one hand, or converting his address into a kind of catalogue or 
table of contents on the other, he singled out some leading 
features in his topic, and brought them prominently before his 
audience. For instance, in dealing with carbon he fastened at 
once upon its ‘fixity.’ Unlike the other non-metallic elements, 
it is (so far as we know) ‘invariably solid.’ It can neither be 
melted like sulphur, nor exhibited as a liquid like bromine, nor 
raised to the rank of a self-subsisting gas like oxygen or chlorine. 
But irreducible as it is in itself, its combinations with oxygen 
are remarkable for their ‘ volatility,’ and it is this very volatility 
which renders carbon so serviceable in two of the most important 
processes of creation—viz., combustion and respiration. For 
see how this property works in the former of these operations. 
If a piece of potassium is thrown into water, it seizes upon the 
oxygen of the fluid with such avidity, that the substance, though 
a metal, bursts into a flame, and burns vividly—fed with fuel 
by the very liquid which quenches fire most effectually. But if 
a similar piece of potassium were heated in the air, then ignited 
by means of a spirit lamp, and afterwards plunged into a 
jar of oxygen (in which gas, even iron wire will burn with 
splendour) the metal will only blaze for a short time, and soon 
become covered with a white coat which prevents further com- 
bustion. It is a languid, passionless performance, contrasting 
strongly with the hissing, spluttering, pyrotechnic bustle of the 
other. What constitutes the difference in the result? In the 
former case, as the product of the process (potash, formed by 
the union of the metallic base with the oxygen) is soluble in 
water, it is removed as fast as produced, and therefore the 
floating lump can run through its course of brilliant suicide 
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without opposition ; in the latter, the potash accumulates round 
the mass, and prevents the access of all further oxygen. 

Now, if the compound of carbon and oxygen formed during 
the process of combustion (carbonic acid) had not been ‘ vola~ 
‘ tile’—if it had partaken to any extent of the ‘fixity’ of the 
more solid of its parents, the consequences would have been 
disastrous in the extreme. For, if every coal in a grate, as 
soon as ignited, became coated with an ash which shut out the 
oxygen from the interior; or if every fire were speedily buried 
beneath a layer of incombustible material, it is obvious that 
even our furnaces would choke themselves, and that every cook 
in the kingdom would be reduced to despair. The precipitation 
of all the soot in an unswept chimney upon the fire below, and 
the consternation of the frantic official as the black avalanche 
came thundering down; or the accumulation of the entire snuff 
of a candle without the removal of a particle until the great 
cauliflower head had obtained such a growth as to extinguish 
the flame, would give but a faint idea of the evils that would 
arise had not carbonic acid been a ous substance easily 
dispersed. In fact, the industries of the world could not have 
been conducted efficiently had carbon failed to comport itself in 
this accommodating fashion. 

Need it be said that a ‘Faraday Evening’ at the Royal 
Institution was certain to be attractive? The late Prince 
Consort frequently took the chair on such occasions. Sir Robert 
Peel sometimes came to listen and learn, even when burdened 
with the cares of office, and in days when it was not fashionable 
for statesmen to be scientific. At one period a dark-browed, 
heavy-looking individual, with thick moustache, and almost 
frowning forehead, might often be seen sitting on a bench not 
far from the front, immersed, as some fancied, in deep thought, 
or as others suspected in deep drowsiness. This was the man 
of marked destiny, once captive at Ham, now Emperor of 
France. He liked science, appreciated Faraday’s discourses, 
and sometimes corresponded with the philosopher. Nor did 
he forget the latter when seated upon the imperial throne, and 
the business of a whole nation—indeed of a great part of the 
Continent—was upon his hands ; for, in 1856, he sent Faraday 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, with the title of 
Commander. It is a significant fact that when the coup d’état 
of 1851 established the prince-president in power, all the 
Government offices were immediately linked with the Tuileries 
by means of telegraphic wires. Had it been Faraday’s 
function to scrutinize the powers of mind as he did those of 
matter, possibly he might have detected some of the ‘latent 
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‘forces’ which lay hid beneath that impassive countenance, 
and which have made Louis Napoleon the most remarkable and 
yet the most inscrutable man in Europe. 

Faraday has been charged with an undue fondness for hypo- 
thesis. Rebel as he was against theory (says Dr. Tyndall) he 
was incessantly theorizing himself, and his principal researches 
were all connected by an undercurrent of speculation. And yet 
it is admitted on all hands that he was the profoundest and 
most pertinacious experimentalist of the day. It will at once 
be conceded that, if you wished to have any scientific question 
thoroughly investigated, and for that purpose had placed it in 
the hands of Faraday, he, of all men, would be the least likely 
to jump to a conclusion—he, of all men, would be the most 
certain to devise a series of tests for the discovery of the truth 
and the removal of error. He never flinched from any amount 
of toil, and some of his researches are wonderful monuments of 
energy and endurance. Like an Indian tracking his foe 
through the forest, or an Esquimaux sitting for hours by the 
side of an opening in the ice to dart his spear into a seal, was 
Michael Faraday. When experimenting upon the question 
whether matter could be charged with electricity of one kind in 
perfect independence of the other, he had a little cubical cham- 
ber constructed, and electrically equipped. This philosophical 
cabin was capable of complete insulation, and the air within 
could be primed positively or negatively at pleasure by means 
of a large machine without. ‘I went into the cube (said he) 
‘and lived in it, using lighted candles, electrometers, and all 
‘ other tests of electrical states. I could not find the least influ- 
‘ence upon them, or indications of anything particular given 
‘ by them, although all the time the outside of the cube was 
‘ powerfully charged, and large sparks were darting off from 
‘ every part of its outer surface.’ 

We had intended to picture Faraday in the act of laying 
siege to some difficult subject; sitting down before some strong- 
hold of mystery and formally opening his trenches, or approach- 
ing it by sap and mine, for never, perhaps, was there a more 
dexterous engineer in this line. It would have been pleasant 
to have noted his fertile devices, and watched the play of his 
cunning machines specially invented for the occasion, like 
those of Archimedes at Syracuse. Nor would it have lessened 
our interest in his operations to observe how, when baffled by 
difficulties, he could vary his tactics with marvellous adroitness, 
never desisting until satisfied that the place was, for the present, 
impregnable. 

In the face of such facts, it is clear that any charge against 
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Faraday as a theorist must either fall pointless, or, if it possesses 
any meaning, it ought rather to redound to the glory of the 
accused. For to say of a merchant that he had an inveterate 
tendency to speculate, and yet sounded every enterprise care- 
fully before he undertook it ; that he sifted and probed every 
investment before he laid out a shilling upon it ; that in every 
scheme in which he embarked he was remarkable for his wari- 
ness and manifold precautions; in short, that in practice he 
was one of the most successful men upon ’Change, would be to 
double his merit, seeing that his danger had been so great. 
Putting the matter upon this footing, we should rather be dis- 
posed to welcome than repel the accusation. But it is only 
true, we suspect, in a very modified sense; and if, in Faraday’s 
case, the love of hypothesis existed, it was one of those splendida 
vitia which indicated largeness and liberality of intellect rather 
than weakness of judgment or predominance of fancy. 

Certainly no one knew better than Faraday where fact 
ended, and where fancy began. To exclude the latter from his 
practice as a philosopher was as much a matter of duty as it was 
to exclude Phlogiston from his doctrine of combustion, or 
spiritual agency from his theory of table-turning. Theorize he 
did in a certain sense; but who ever saw him put off from 
the shores of fact, sail away on the high seas of speculation, and 

-plunge into the mists that hung upon the horizon without a 
compass to guide him or a star by whose light he might safely 
steer? Nothing, indeed, could seem more hypothetical than the 
old doctrine of the transmutation of substances, and no dreams have 
been more ridiculed than those of the alchemist, except, perhaps, 
the reveries of the astrologer. But when Faraday avowed that 
he did not consider the transformation of matter impossible, 
he had before him the wonderful and indubitable facts of allo- 
tropy. That the same substance (carbon) should be found at one 
time in the dusky and grimy form of charcoal; at another, 
glistening obscurely in the shape of graphite or blacklead, and 
then sparkling in all the splendours of the crystalline diamond, 
did not seem a whit more surprising than the conversion of a 
plebeian metal into another of more royal rank and value. That 
not one, but a number of bodies—sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
oxygen, perhaps all the elements—should, without addition or 
subtraction of matter, be compellable by easy processes to assume 
different states and display different qualities is certainly a mar- 
vellous truth which justified Faraday in asking ‘ whether the 
‘ so-called chemical elements may not be, after all, mere allo- 

‘ tropic conditions of fewer universal essences ? whether, to renew 

‘ the speculations of alchemists, the metals may be only so many 
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‘ mutations of each other, by the power of science mutually con- 
‘vertible? There was a time when the fundamental doctrine of 
‘the alchemists was opposed to known analogies; it is now no 
‘longer opposed to them, but only some stages beyond their 
‘ present development.’ And if, again, the great principle of 
modern science be correct, what are light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical action, motion, but allotropic forms of one 
magnificent force; for a single sunbeam, as Mr. Grove has 
shown, may be made to exhibit itself under all these aspects in 
turn whilst flashing through an apparatus constructed for the 
se. 

whatever speculative propensities Faraday” might 
indulge, there was little to fear in the case of a man who had the 
art of running down everything to fact, and who could bring an 
unrivalled battery of experiment to bear upon every question. 
Writing of himself to Professor de la Rive, he once observed 
that, as a boy, he was full of life and imagination, and that the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ pleased him as much as the ‘ Encyclopedia 
‘ Britannica.’ But the importance he always attached to the facts 
preserved him, he said, from all dangerous consequences ; for 
even in reading the first chemical work which gave him a taste 
for that science (Mrs. Marcet’s), he made it a point to verify 
every statement by actual proof as far as his resources would 

rmit. 

Nothing, indeed, pleased him better than to be a boy again, 
and to mingle in the sports of the young, especially if they took 
a turn at all congenial to his own pursuits. He has been known 
to join a youthful party on a November evening to assist in a 
display of fireworks. There he might be seen running to and 
fro in a garden at night, with his pockets crammed with com- 
bustibles—now kindling lycopodium or burning potassium—then 
letting off blue fires, green fires, purple fires—sometimes drop- 
ping ignited crackers at the feet of the boys with an air of 
affected astonishment, or probably chasing the girls in order to 
streak their cheeks with phosphorus. Nor did he object to a little 
practical joking. One morning, a young nephew ran to greet 
him in his study. ‘ Why, F——,,’ said he, ‘ what a tall boy you 
‘are growing ; you can almost touch that brass ball—just try !’ 
The boy, proud to show his inches, stretched out his hand, when 
the mischievous uncle gave a turn to the wheel of a large 
machine, and the little victim received his first lesson—a start- 
ling one—on the nature of the electric forces. Trifling as such 
incidents may seem, they throw considerable light on Faraday’s 
character, and indicate one source of his success as a scientitic 
teacher. His power of adapting himself to all minds from the 
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profoundest thinker to the most prankish lad, gave him a wide 
range of influence, and his sympathy with the young amongst 
his listeners imparted more life and colour to his discourses than 
they might otherwise have possessed. He had the art of making 
philosophy charming, and this was due in no little measure to 
the fact that, to grey-headed wisdom, he united wonderful 
juvenility of spirit. 

Like most leaders in science, Faraday was frequently con- 
sulted by amateurs, who fancied they had laid hold of some 
great truth, or (it may be) had perhaps picked some obscure phi- 
losopher’s pocket of what they considered to be an unfamiliar 
fact. A grave, elderly gentleman once waited upon him to 
submit to his notice ‘a new law of physics.’ e visitor 
requested that a jug of water and a tumbler might be brought, 
and then producing a cork, ‘ You will be pleased to observe,’ 
said he, ‘how persistently this cork clings to the side of the 
‘ glass when the vessel is half filled.’ ‘Just so,’ replied the 
professor. ‘But now,’ resumed this great discoverer, ‘mark 
‘ what happens when I fill the tumbler tothe brim. There! you 
‘see the cork flies to the centre—positively repelled by the 
‘sides!’ ‘Precisely so,’ replied the amused electrician, with 
the air of a man who felt perfectly at home with the phenome- 
non, and indeed regarded it quite as an old friend. The visitor 
was evidently disconcerted. ‘Pray how long have you known 
this?’ he ventured to ask Faraday. ‘Oh, ever since I was a 
‘ boy,’ was the rejoinder. Crest-fallen, his discovery demolished 
in a moment—the poor gentleman was retiring with many 
apologies, when the professor, sincerely concerned at his dis- 
appointment, comforted him by suggesting that possibly he 
might some day alight upon something really new. An old lady, 
a friend of Faraday’s, being afflicted with some rancid butter, 
bethought her of mixing a quantity of soda with it, she having 
a high opinion of the purifying virtues of that alkali, but little 
suspecting the function to which it was largely applied in the 
arts. By this means, said she, her butter was ‘greatly im- 
proved.’ The professor looked in one evening, and the good 
old lady triumphantly produced a sample of her skill. A merry 
laugh rang out from the philosopher’s lips. ‘Well done, Mrs. 
W..’ said he, ‘ you have improved your bad butter into indifferent 
soap.’ 

One morning, a young man called on him, and with an air of 
great importance, confided to him the result of some original 
researches (so he deemed them) in electrical philosophy. ‘And 
pray,’ asked the professor, taking down a volume of ‘ Rees’ 
Cyclopeedia,’ ‘did you consult this or any elementary work to 
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learn whether your discovery had been anticipated?’ The 
young man replied in the negative. ‘Then why do you come 
‘to waste my time about well-known facts, that were published 
‘forty years ago?’ ‘Sir,’ said the visitor, ‘I thought I had 
‘ better bring the matter to head-quarters immediately.’ ‘ All 
‘very well for you, but not so well for head-quarters,’ replied 
the professor, sharply, and set him down to read the article. 

No man knew better than Faraday how to tolerate ignorance, 
provided it were innocent and unpresuming. Even guesses at 
scientific truth pleased him, if relieved by a dash of ingenuity 
or originality ; but for pertness and pretension, and especially 
for pretension, shaped into systematic imposture, he entertained 
unbounded contempt. When the spirit-rappers and _table- 
turners were exciting such attention in 1852-3, he was directly 
challenged by persons in high position to explain the pheno- 
mena, or to confess himself beaten. He took up the glove 
without hesitation, and showed by various expedients that the 
results were due either to deception on the one hand, or 
credulity on the other—or probably to both. But when, spite 
of these demonstrations, the dupes of the movement—some of 
them holding situations about the Court—clung to their delusion, 
and exhibited contempt for the plainest physical laws, the 
philosopher could scarcely restrain his indignation, and certainly 
not his surprise. That ladies of high standing and refined 
education should place themselves on a level with Susan in the 
kitchen, or Jemima Ann in the nursery, and believe in a spirit- 
rapper, as their domestics did in the power of a fortune-teller to 
discover missing spoons, or of a gipsy to inform them whether 
their future husbands would have black hair or blue eyes, was a 
lamentable fact for Faraday, and drew from him his memorable 
lecture on Mental Education, in which he dwells so forcibly on 
the necessity of self-examination for all, whether high or humble. 
‘Punch’ took up the matter, and addressed some clever verses 
to ‘simple Mr. Faraday,’ gently satirizing him for his astonish- 
ment at the gross ignorance of court ladies, but lashing that 
ignorance severely, for its presumption in placing itself 
in antagonism with the foremost science of the day. It 
was in vain, however, to fight against philosophers like 
Faraday and Brewster; and when, some years afterwards, 
the spirits requested to have another interview with the former, 
their enemy declined, in a note which was at once pithy and 
politely contemptuous. It would seem, however, that the 
unabashed managers of the delusion have endeavoured to exact 
a cunning kind of revenge, for within the last few weeks a 
magazine devoted to the interests of the movement has published 
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a letter from the spirit of Faraday, in which he deplores his 
errors, and makes a full recantation of his crimes against the 
order! We presume this will be followed, in due time, by a 
similar retractation from poor Sir David; but it is consolatory 
to reflect that, judging by the doggrel which great poets and 
the trash which great philosophers are said to have indited from 
another world, there will be no danger of mistaking the utter- 
ances of living asses for the ghostly voices of dead lions. 
Faraday’s mind was saturated with reverence for nature and 
nature’s works. Unlike some of his scientific brethren, he 
expressed this feeling on fitting occasions with all honest frank- 
ness, and with a childlike simplicity which was as touching as 
it was delightful. It is a dreary spectacle to see a positive 
philosopher marching up to phenomena through which the light 
of creative intelligence is shining as through a transparency, 
and suddenly turning upon his heel when he catches a glimpse 
of the glory beyond, in order to tell his followers that they 
must pause and ignore the existence of everything they cannot 
actually demonstrate. On the contrary, the nearer Vaesday 
approached a truth or a mystery of nature, the more his enthu- 
siasm appeared to kindle, and, when fairly in its presence, he 
stood gazing at it with wondering eyes, and a soul full of loving 
admiration. It was a beautiful sight to see the prince of 
modern philosophers bending over some fact which might 
appear prosaic or commonplace to many, but which to him 
was luminous—nay, resplendent with meaning. Pointing, for 
instance, to a jar standing over a pneumatic trough, with 
nothing visible in its interior, he informs his hearers that it 
contains a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. Very true, you 
reply, but what of that? Those two gases are as transparent 
as the wind, and as tranquil as the dust of the dead buried in 
the quietest of tombs. Undoubtedly, rejoins the lecturer, and 
so they might continue for ever, if left to themselves. But, 
passionless and impotent as they appear, there is a something in 
that vessel which is as marvellous in a physical sense as a ghost 
or a spirit is in the intellectual sphere; for it contains a ‘ force 
‘ of the most extraordinary kind—a force which, if we reduce it 
‘to acertain standard of comparison—and such standard is not 
‘ wanting—will be found to equal the power of many thunder- 
‘storms.’ Then blowing a few soap-bubbles charged with the 
two gases (Pedantry and Ignorance looking on with a sneer, to 
see a philosopher occupied in such infantile sport), he applies a 
light, and the filmy bombshells explode with a smart report, 
leaving nothing but a drop of moisture behind. 
‘To me’ (says Faraday, as rendered by Dr. Scoffern) ‘the whole 
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range of natural phenomena does not present a more wonderful 
result than this. Well known and familiar though it may be—a 
fact standing on the very threshold of chemistry—it is one over 
which I ponder again and again with admiration. To think that 
these two elements holding in their admixed parts the power of 
whole thunderstorms, should wait indefinitely until some cause of 
union be applied, and then furiously rush into combination, and form 
the bland, unirritating liquid. Water is to me, I confess, a phe- 
nomenon which continually awakens new feelings of wonder as often 
as I view it.’ 


This waiting-state of bodies—might tarrying meekly and 
sand for the signal to act—seems to have had a peculiar 
ascination for Faraday. 

‘When I consider the multitude of associated forces which are 
diffused through nature—when I think of that calm and tranquil 
balancing of their energies which enables elements most powerful 
in themselves, most destructive to the world’s creatures and economy 
—to dwell associated together, and be made subservient to the wants 
of creation, I rise from the contemplation more than ever impressed 
with the wisdom, the beneficence, and grandeur, beyond our language 
to express, of the Great Disposer of all !’ 


But Faraday was still more. His name must be entered on 
the bright roll of a who have been as sincere in 
their faith as they have been profound in their science. So 
far from being repelled by revelation, as is too common in 
these carping, critical days, that man of genius not only saw 
nothing in the course of modern discovery to shake his belief 
in God’s book, but clung to it with indomitable trust as the 
strongest, surest pillar of the universe. It is a fact which 
should never be forgotten, that he, the most experimental 
inquirer of his day, the man most accustomed to anatomise 
phenomena, the man who held more familiar converse with 
nature respecting her laws than any other of his contempo 
raries, remained to the last one of the staunchest of believers. 
It is precisely in such cases as those of Newton and Faraday 
that Christianity has its fairest play amongst philosophers ; 
for it is gene: there that the pride of talent, and the 
conceit of superior knowledge—deadly foes to revelation— 
ean have least disturbing power. The modesty of character 
which distinguished these two great captains of science, and 
the singular truthfulness of their dispositions, enabled them 
to judge candidly; and their verdict, recorded in heaven as 
on earth, will outweigh the hostile decisions of hundreds of 
lesser and vainer men. 

Perceiving clearly the source of human error upon this 
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point, Faraday boldly asserted ‘an absolute distinction between 
‘ religious and ordinary belief.’ He held that the truths re- 
garding the future could not be brought to man’s knowledge 
by any exertion of his faculties, but must be communicated by 
other teaching than his own. But, said he, ‘I have never 
‘seen anything incompatible between those things of man 
‘which can be known by the spirit of man which is within 
‘ him, and those things concerning his future which he cannot 
‘ know by that spirit.’ To put the matter in plain terms— 
is human reason competent to solve all the problems of the 
present and the future? If so, let it cavil, let it argue, let it 
decide. But if it cannot explain how the will uplifts the arm; 
how a ponderous planet is chained to a central sun ; how a poor 
wayside nettle is produced or sustained; if, indeed, there is not 
a single phenomenon in creation out of which we can wring 
the entire mystery, let us not beg the whole question by 
assuming the sufficiency of our intelligence, and by making 
this the sole standard by which marvels on earth and revela- 
tions from heaven are to be tried. 

_ Faraday was a member of the Sandemanian community.* 
One of the leading features in this body is the rejection of all 
ceremonial and set forms of supplication, which the members 
regard as parasitical encroachments upon Christianity. They 
have no Book of Common Prayer; the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the standard of their faith and the source of their 
instruction. They have a metrical version of the Psalms, it is 
true, but from this rhyme is excluded, lest it should distort the 
sense of the original text. There are no endowments in this 
church, and the officers all perform their duties without the 
slightest emolument. For ten years Faraday acted as an 
elder, and only resigned the post three years before his death, 
on account of his growing infirmities. In this capacity he 
preached on alternate Sabbaths, and occasionally on week 
nights. In prayer, which must “ee be extemporaneous 
amongst this denomination, and which constitutes a large 
portion of their worship, Faraday was peculiarly fervent and 
sincere; and it was noticed that he—one of the most modest 
of men—appeared ever to suspect a tendency in himself to 
intellectual pride; for no petition was more frequently on his 
lips than this—that the word might be as a hammer breaking 
the rock in pieces, and bringing every proud and high thought 


* Not unfrequently the philosopher was supposed to be a Sweden- 
borgian; but asa relative smartly observed, the mistake arose from a 
confusion of terms something like Fiuellen’s famous comparison of Mon- 
mouth and Macedon. 
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into subjection to the will of God. The Sandemanians insist 
with peculiar force upon the doctrine that human merit is 
nothing in the sight of heaven ; and Faraday held this view in 
all singleness and simplicity of soul. Doubtless it tended much 
to foster the humility which was one of the brightest ornaments 
in his character; for here was a man with a brilliant reputation 
—a reputation wide almost as the world itself, lasting almost 
as the sciences he cultivated—officiating before a lowly con- 
gregation, in an obscure meeting-house, belonging to a com- 
munity which, in social estimation, bore the same relationship 
to the national church, that a little Welsh chapel does to West- 
minster Abbey. Can we imagine his predecessor Davy pur- 
suing a similar course when honours came pouring in upon 
him, and titled people courted his company? It is alike 
creditable to Faraday that he clung to his chosen community 
throughout life, and to the body itself that it should have 
retained such an illustrious associate to the last. 

It is no secret that, for some time before Faraday’s death, 
his fine intellect was obscured. On his last appearance at the 
Royal Institution, on the 20th June, 1862, he intimated that 
his memory was rapidly decaying, and so completely did it 
give way eventually, that during the closing year of his life 
he frequently lost the power of recognising his dearest friends. 
From his fits of depression few things could rouse him, though, as 
Dr. Scoffern remarks, a magnificent thunder storm rarely tailed 
to produce that effect. Like Swift, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and a host of brilliant men, the busy, fertile brain had over- 
tasked its strength, and now refused to obey the biddings of 
the master power within. Let us not dwell upon this melan- 
choly phase of a noble existence, except to note it as a fact 
which, more than any other, should teach the wise to possess 
their wisdom in humility, and the mighty in genius to wear 
their honours meekly and with much fear and trembling. Not 
for himself was the Seibel required, but that others might learn 
that the greatest gifts may be summarily cancelled, and the 
loftiest faculties palsied even when tutored to their highest 
perfection. To him who had served his Maker as a master in 
science was now allotted the task of serving him as a cypher. 
He had done his duty well and worthily. He had borne him- 
self valiantly before earth, and faithfully before heaven. He 
had added much to the world’s treasury of truth, and made it 
wiser in knowledge and wealthier in power than it was before. 
He had never toiled in nature’s mines to find the gold which 
could minister to his ease, or to earn the prizes which would 
feed a gluttonous appetite for glory. With him, science had 
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ever walked hand in hand with religion, and throughout his 
career he had never struck one blow at revelation, nor uttered 
one word which could weaken the faith of the simplest believer. 
A purer, less selfish, more stainless existence has rarely been 
witnessed. At last came the voice which the dying alone can 
hear, and the hand which the living may not see beckoned 
him away; and then that noble intellect awakening from its 
lethargy, like some sleeper roused from a heavy dream, rose 
up and passed through the gates of light into the better land, 
where, doubtless, it is now immersed in the study of grander 
mysteries than any it ever attempted to explore on earth. 
A man to be loved—a Christian to be revered—a philosopher 
to be had in perpetual memory—was, and is, and will be, 
Michael Faraday.* 


Art. VII.—Union of Christendom in its Home Aspects. By the Dean 
or CanterBuRY. ‘ Contemporary Review.’ February, 1868. 


The Christian Conscience. By the Dean or CanTersury. ‘Good 
Words.’ January, 1868. 


Waite seeking to realize in practice bold and high ideals, man- 
kind has been fain to rest satisfied with meagre makeshifts. 
These makeshifts are often manifestly imperfect, and sometimes 
perilously inconsistent with that which they profess to enshrine, 
but having once borne the name of a great party and been 
identified with a noble cause, they have been clung to with per- 
tinacious determination. Many time-honoured institutions and 
organizations afford illustration of this statement. What ideal 
can be more sublime than that of the union of Christendom ? 


What can be a grander conception than out of the many dis- © 


cordant elements of fallen humanity, and in spite of innume- 
rable colliding, national, hereditary, and specific interests to 
create a sublime unity and supernatural fellowship; a nation 
which shall speak one heavenly language ; an empire which 
shall obey without hesitation one invisible and sovereign Lord ; 
an organization which is perfectly centralized, having millions 
of wills fused into one, bringing even thought itself into 
miraculous accord, being perfectly joined together “in the same 
mind and in the same judgment?” Yet there has been no 
moment since the day of Pentecost, when the Church has not 

* Since this article was written, a work on Faraday as a Discoverer has 
been published by Professor Tyndall. Coming from the pen of so 


sparkling a writer, and so accomplished a philosopher, it will doubtless be 
eagerly and extensively read. 
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ardently desired to realize this union in regions where it was 
impossible to achieve it, and moreover by processes which were 
incompatible with, and even antagonistic to the end which it 
had at heart. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that neither in the specific regions 
where great ecclesiastics and formidable parties have been 
striving to find and realize the oneness and unity of the Church, 
nor in the departments of dogmatic and authoritative state- 
ment concerning the great facts of Divine revelation, nor even 
in those of organization, has there ever been anything approxi- 
mating the success that is claimed. This is obvious, and will 
be admitted by all who do not unchristianize and unchurch the 
vast sectional communities, which from the time of the apostles 
to our own day, with varying names and_ ever-increasing 
numbers, have always repudiated portions of the dogma or 
refused some of the claims of the so-called Catholic Church. 
The Church has never been one in the sense of holding unani- 
mously, without any deviation of thought or expression to 
one dogma. The Church has never been one in the sense of 
submitting to one ecclesiastical authority. We believe, how- 
ever, that the true Church has always been one in its God, 
in its baptism, in the object of its worship, in its faith, in 
the ground and nature of its trust, in the source of its Divine 
life, in the manifestations of that life in humanity, in the 
sanctity of the new relations it has created, in the hope it 
has inspired. If the eye has meanwhile said to the hand 
or the foot, ‘I have no need of thee,’ it has not succeeded 
in dispossessing the body of Christ of that which was as needful 
as itself to its unity. The Union, the unity of the holy 
Catholic Church, has prevailed in spite of the frantic efforts 
made by men to force certain elements of it into visible expres- 
sion. Puen unity of acknowledged dogma has led to and 
covered the most grievous hypocrisies, has fettered the mind of 
men, has resisted the free action of the Spirit of God. En- 
forced unity of organization has produced the most odious 
tyranny that the world has ever known, and all these evils have 
been committed in the hope of preserving a unity which their 
authors were doing their utmost to shatter and destroy. There 
was a deeper unity between Athanasius and Eusebius, between 
Nestorius and Cyril, than it seemed possible for them to 
put into formule. There was a deeper union between Cyprian 
and Novatian, between the Celtic bishops and Augustine of 
Canterbury, than they could reduce to a practical shape. 
Between Luther and Zwingle, Cranmer and Bellarmine, there 
were hidden sympathies and divine similitudes. The Puritans 
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and so-called Catholics of England have fought a long and varied 
battle, but there have been always common affinities for Christ 
and for his truth, that have compelled even mutual recognition. 
If identity of dogma and community of organization be essential 
to the union of the Catholic Church, then the prayer of 
our Divine Lord seems farther than ever from accomplishment. 
If community of spirit, if analogous union to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, if the possession of a Divine life, if Catholic affections, 
and if holy living and loyalty to regenerated conscience do 
indeed constitute the union of Christendom, and behind all 
its outward shows of difference demonstrate the oneness of 
its life, then there are signs all around us that the day 
is drawing near, that the night is far spent. Amid the 
fierce snapping of old ties and the earthquake heaving of the 
solid ground of dogma, amid the party cries and strange 
changes of opinion and position, and the loud and angry roar of 
the icy covering of the great river of life, there are preludes of 
some impending change; the fantastic shapes into which its 
waters have been piled are trembling beneath the more genial 
atmosphere of a new spring-time, and there are signs and 
heralds of an hour, when the stream of life that issues from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall once more reflect the 
unveiled face of the Sun of Righteousness. We should enjoy 
tracing these signs at length, but we content ourselves just 
now with a single illustration. 

It is idle to assume that the Nonconformists of England are 
generally recognised by the divines and literary organs of a large 
party in the Church of England as Christians at all. We are daily 
consigned to uncovenanted mercies, and are so persistently bidden 
to study the rebellion and doom of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
that we ought to be familiar with that melancholy chapter 
of Israelitish history. Our conscientious convictions, our 
organizations for Christian work, and our profound desire to 
maintain the one Catholic truth about the God-Man are syste- 
matically ignored, and by episcopal lips are not unfrequently 
classed with agencies that are avowedly immoral and unchristian. 
It seems to be assumed by popular organs of opinion that 
Dissenters must be inaccurate, vulgar, and presumptuous; that 
their endeavours to establish ecclesiastical discipline must be 
dictated by sordid motives and directed by bigotry. It seems 
with many persons to be an accepted truth, that Nonconformist 
ministers cannot in the very nature of things be sincere, intel- 
ligent, self-sacrificing, or earnest, and that, having been denied 
opportunities of high culture, they are insensible to the spur 
which is so frequently driven into their cicatrised skin. It 
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is almost impossible to exaggerate the degree to which social 
exclusion is inflicted on the Nonconformist minister or layman 
in country districts by this popular teaching and habit of 
thought; nor is it easy to estimate the sense of wrong which 
thousands of well-informed and delicately-trained minds have 
suffered—even since the repeal of the Test Act—from this 
cause alone. In social intercourse with members of the Church 
of England who have formed their idea of English Noncon- 
formity from this prevailing abuse and disparagement, we have 
been amazed at the profound ignorance which exists concerning 
the faith, the habits, the work, the worship, and the literature 
of Nonconformists. 

We, as Nonconformists, therefore, owe a debt of obligation to 
Dean Alford for the liberal and enlightened views that on several 
recent occasions he has dared to express concerning the Non- 
conformist communities around him. He at least sees through 
the arrogance and unreality of the terms with which they 
are often branded, and he has brought much of the cant of 
disparagement and exclusiveness to book. He has calmly 
uttered his protest against the grievous unrighteousness and 
cruel wrong committed by thoughts and words that sin against 
the sanctity of the Christian conscience. He is amazed at the 
lack of common sense and at the inconsistency of some of 
our detractors, as well as at the ‘ignorance and pedantry’ of 
the terms with which Dissenters are so constantly pelted. 
We highly appreciate the moral courage manifested by the 
learned and accomplished Dean in taking up this position, and 
we venture to deviate somewhat from our ordinary course 
in calling the attention of our readers to these interesting, 
liberal, and fine-spirited assaults on the citadel of exclusiveness, 
Before doing so, we would not forget the existence of those 
noble organizations, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Evangelical Alliance, and others, 
which are the great witnesses to the fact of a common platform 
of sympathy, faith, and co-operation long since discovered by 
Evangelical Christians of all denominations. Professor Plumptre, 
in the last number of the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ has justly 
credited the Evangelical, or Low Church party, with the honour 
of being ready thus to recognise the Christianity of Noncon- 
formists, and to act upon it. Dean Alford has, in the article to 
which we refer, brought the principle of this co-operation 
into considerable prominence, and contrasted it with the prin- 
ciple as well as the practice of the High Churchman. 
The theme is, moreover, one of surpassing interest, and 
involves some of the deepest problems ever presented to the 
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Christian consciousness. Seventeen years ago, he tells us that 
he proposed to a clerical meeting the query, ‘whether an 
‘ orthodox Dissenter is to be regarded as a member of Christ’s 
‘ Holy Catholic Church ?’ And he assures us that, though an 
animated and adjourned debate ensued, the affirmative was 
at last unanimously carried by the meeting which consisted of 
clergymen, many of whom were what is called High Church- 
men. He would not predict what would be the issue of such a 
conversation if raised now, but ‘any other decision is, he 
‘ submits, impossible to the fair-judging Christian mind.’ 

Some of our readers may probably regard the simple positing 
of such a question as a grave insult, and will be unable to 
conceive the state of mind in which it could be discussed. 
They will say, is it possible that a company of clergymen could 
hesitate whether or not to include Thomas Chalmers and 
Murray M‘Cheyne, Philip Doddridge and Edward Irving, 
William Carey and John Howard, James Montgomery and 
Jabez Bunting, in the Holy Catholic Church ? But such do not 
appreciate the extent to which modern reverence for the Church 
as an institution has risen, nor the intensity of the Churchman’s 
belief that a particular organization is the incorporation of all 
goodness, the body of the Son of God, the incarnation of the 
Holy Ghost ; nor the feeling which ranges scepticism on this 
subject on a level with scepticism on other questions as funda- 
mental as the revelation of God in Christ, the manifestation of 
God in Creation ; nor the fanaticism which at the same time does 
not hesitate to make belief in a particular form of Church 
government an essential condition of salvation. 

We confess that a little obscurity hangs over Dean Alford’s 
definition of the ‘Holy Catholic Church.’ Membership in it 
seems in one place to be essential to salvation, and its chief 
‘note’ to be the spiritual relationship to Christ, out of which 
all life and growth and fruit really spring; but elsewhere he 
speaks of it as though he considered it synonymous with 
‘Christendom,’ which includes ‘ bodies of Christians,’ and the 
various communities of those ‘who profess and call themselves 
‘ Christians, being led into the way of truth.’ 

This opens up an interesting theme, which we are almost 
tempted to pursue at length ; suffice it to say, however, that we 
recognise an important distinction between ‘the Holy Catholic 
Church’ and ‘ Christendom,’ and we may be excused if we here 
advert to it fora moment. It appears to us that these terms 
correspond to the two great conceptions of an ‘invisible’ and 
‘visible’ Church. The former consists exclusively of those 
who are in personal union with Christ, ‘the Catholic assembly | 
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‘and Church of the first-born which are written in heaven,’ 
‘the flock of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood,’ the spiritual body of which he is the Head. 
‘Christendom,’ on the other hand, represents a great deal 
more than an aggregation of individuals; it connotes all the 
relationships to one another of those who have passed from death 
unto life, all the subsequent and secondary links which arise out 
of these, and all the influences which have gone forth thence into 
human affairs. ‘ Christendom,’ the visible Church and kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, brings together under one term the blessed 
bonds of spiritual fatherhood and sonship and brotherhood ; it 
consists in part of the transformation that has passed over 
the family, the congregation, the community, the state, the 
nation; it is the manifest rule of Christ exhibited in the laws, 
the literature, the habits and customs and institutions of 
Christian people ; and hence it will shelter with its wing, bless 
with its hallowed atmosphere, and fertilize with its gracious 
influence a vast number whom no man can number, and whom 
no man, moreover, reckons as members of the Holy Catholic 
Church. But over and above these two terms, Christianity has 
called into existence communities which promote among each 
other Christian sentiment and education, and are means of keep- 
ing alive the flame of love to Christ, of celebrating Christian 
ordinances, and of perpetually preserving the Divine heritage of 
revealed truth, and diffusing it to those who know it not. 
These ‘congregations’ consist ‘of faithful men, in which the 
‘pure Word of God is preached, and the sacraments are duly 
‘administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
‘things that of necessity are requisite to the same.’ These, as 
a matter of fact, may have various forms, laws, and orders, 
suited to the circumstances under which they were produced, or 
the countries where they first took shape; they may be 
governed by the degree of deference felt by Christians for 
apostolic precedent and Scriptural authority, or by the amount of 
admiration felt for the traditional order of those communities 
which grew up in Imperial Rome with its proconsular pro- 
vinces; or they may aim at some theoretic perfection derived 
from laws of human development and culture; they may, 
in their organization, resemble the Jewish synagogue, or the 
Romano-Greek province, or the free republic, or the modern 
oligarchy ; or they may develop, as in the hoary East or 
active West, something altogether distinct from either of these. 
But in our judgment no one of these organizations represents 
the whole of Christendom, nor do they all put together consti- 
tute the whole of what we understand by the visible Church or 
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Christendom. The term Christendom will include, as we have 
seen, more than all these organizations, while the ‘Holy 
Catholic Church’ will represent a series of considerations 
infinitely more precious still. Many a holy soul will be found 
united to Christ, but not to these communities; one with God, 
and, in the deepest sense, one with all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but yet cast out as evil by Churches, or turning in 
despair from the community of fallible human souls. 

The Dean of Canterbury would include within the limits 
of Christendom ‘those bodies of professing Christians at home 
‘ whom we call Nonconformists, and also those foreign Churches 
‘ whose form of Church government differs from our own.’ He 
would, perhaps, extend his definition of ‘Christendom’ to all 
that we connote by the phrase, though of this we are not sure. 
However this may be, we would not limit the idea of the ‘ Holy 
Catholic Church’ to the sum-total of all existing organi- 
zations; nor do we suppose that they hold in combination, 
or distributed among them the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

We accept with gratitude Dean Alford’s admirable vin- 
dication of the right of the Christian conscience to deter- 
mine for itself, spite of traditional beliefs and customs, the 
method of Church government which, as admitted by him, has 
as sound a Scriptural basis as that which has prevailed for 
ages in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican communions; and 
we appreciate his bold repudiation of the episcopal order and 
succession as an element essentially requisite to the Scriptural 
model of a Church. We should not do justice to ourselves if we 
were silent on the generous tone with which the Dean transfers 
the burden of ‘schism’ from the shoulders of those who have 
so long had to bear it as patiently as they could, to the shoulders 
of those who framed the articles and laws and persecuting edicts 
which drove Nonconformists from the enclosure of the episcopal 
Church. ‘To say’ (says he) ‘that now, when they have a 
‘ succession of ages, and a traditional Church belief of their 
‘own, they are schismatics, is a height of folly and pedantry, 
‘ which it would be difficult to believe any intelligent mind to 
‘ have arrived at, did we not see it too often exemplified.’ 

The Dean dismisses the authority of the canons of the Church 
of England as antiquated and illiberal, and utterly powerless to 
supply the rules of Christian comprehension or definition, and he 
maintains that the Church of England is bound to consider the 
facts of the case, facts which determine the extent of the 
Christian Church far more safely than either traditional customs, 
or canonical laws, or theories of Christian order. These facts are, 
that the ‘Christianity of this our land is made up of the Church 
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‘of England, comprising perhaps the larger half (?) of her 
‘inhabitants, and of many sects of Nonconformists;’? and 
passing by for obvious reasons the Roman Catholics, whose 
repellent attitude towards the Church of England resembles 
that which that Church has always shown to those who would 
not accept her own formule and discipline, he describes the 
Nonconformist bodies in language which it is a sincere pleasure 
to transfer to our pages. 


‘ They are divided from us by the thinnest possible partition, as far as 
theological doctrine is concerned. The Church of England has long 
used their hymns ; their printed sermons and works on divinity rank, 
in not a few cases, high in our classical theology. In sacred learning 
and Biblical exposition and criticism, it may be questioned whether 
their present average attainment be not above our own. If we 
descend from the leaders to the people, none, I suppose, would pre- 
sume, in the matter of blameless walking in the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, to set ourselves above them. As to the share 
which each have borne in moral and social improvements, I imagine 
all will allow that they have oftener led us, than been led by us. 
Their united missionary efforts far exceed our own. In schools, in 
charities, in good works of every kind, they have been our honourable, 
and not seldom our successful, rivals. Considering the amount of dis- 
couragement and disparagement which they have had, and still have 
to undergo, the progress of education and cultivation among Non- 
conformists is one of the most wonderful, as it is one of the most satis- 
factory phenomena of our time. 

‘In estimating, then, the elements of that Christendom for whose 
union we hope and pray, I submit that we have no right to refuse to 
include—we have no right to overlook—these vast bodies of Christians 
who surround us at home.’ 


The fundamental agreement of large sections of Noncon- 
formists with the doctrine of the Church of England does not 
induce Dean Alford to forget the existence of those other sections 
which take diametrically opposite views on the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but he has no hesitation in 
maintaining that both Baptist and Quaker may hold every 
article of the creed as firmly asthe Churchman. His liberality 
here may possibly be repudiated by those who have made an 
age-long protest against all ecclesiastical formulz, but he guards 
himself by reference to the Scriptural basis for the Nicene 
creed, and the obvious possibility of a Christian man’s honestly in- 
terpreting those Scriptures on which certain statements of the 
creed rest, in the same manner in which they might interpret 
those clauses themselves. In other words, he can imagine that 
Baptist and Quaker do accept as reverently as he himself 
does God’s own revelation and law on these matters, and assumes 
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that the creed simply asserts the Scriptural truth without inter. 
preting it. 

Decided opposition will doubtless be felt by some when he 
goes further still, and maintains that though in the opinion of 
all whom he has hitherto mentioned the difference between the 
Unitarian and the Catholic Churchman seems to include nothing 
less than the whole of the Christian faith, yet that since the 
Church of England virtually tolerates within her fold a latitude 
of doctrine as wide as this, she has no right to unchristianize 
or unchurch even the Unitarian ; and he comes to the conclusion 
which we will not run the risk of misrepresenting. 


‘You cannot bound Christendom bya doctrinal test. You may bound 
certain churches; you may limit certain sects by such a test ; even then, 
when the power of the test is applied to any really doubtful case, it 
almost universally fails. We want for Christendom a fact, not a doc- 
trine, as the test of inclusion ; and we are thus driven back to the 
definition before alluded to as furnished us by the Church herself 
when she explains “the good estate of the Catholic Church” to be 
attained by “all who profess and call themselves Christians, being 
led into the way of truth.” Christendom is as wide as the Christian 
name; as wide as the recognition of Christ as Master. Let each 
portion of it, as conscience dictates, defend truth and protest against 
error; but no portion of it has right to exclude or to unchurch 
another.’ 


It is worthy of deep attention that we have here, from a high 
authority in the Church of England, from one of her greatest 
Biblical scholars, and most highly venerated divines, the manly, 
unhesitating repudiation of the entire dogma of the infallibility 
of the Church as a corporation of episcopally governed and sacra- 
mentally concatenated priests. The Holy Catholic Church, to 
which the promises of Christ are made, is not in Dean Alford’s 
view one elaborate organization of which the Church of Eng- 
land claims to be a part, in virtue of her episcopal order and 
apostolic succession. ie does not place sacerdotal order and 
sacramental validity on the same line with, still less as a con- 
tinuation of the Incarnation. He does not limit the power of 
the Holy Ghost in humanity to certain forms of human asso- 
ciation, and he agrees with us in condemning the absurdity of 
including in ‘the Holy Catholic Church ’ all who belong to the 
Roman Obedience, the Orthodox Greek Church, the Armenian, 
Coptic and Syrian Churches, the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, and all the other communities represented by the Pan- 
Anglican Synod, and then deliberately ignoring the Churches 
of Scotland, the vast Christian communities of North America, 
the entire Wesleyan Church, the Lutherans of Germany and 
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Sweden, and the Congregationalists throughout the world. The 
effort which the High Church party is now making after 
Christian and Ecclesiastical union with those who are in the line 
of episcopal succession from Catholic times, and who make that 
uncertain and accidental link with a dim and doubtful past the 
indispensable, if not the primal, ‘ Note’ of the true Church, has 
provoked the reasonable inquiry, whether union and inter- 
communion of some kind be not possible with those numerous 
and important Christian bodies which it is pure pedantry and 
folly to unchurch and ignore? Dean Alford has made some 
practical suggestions to meet the obvious difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves in the way of such mutual recognition of those 
who have long been estranged. He has seen too much of the 
hollowness of platform demonstrations; he knows too well the 
narrow limits within which the Episcopalian and the Inde- 
pendent have become accustomed to fraternize, the sacerdotal 
earthworks within which the rector has been accustomed to 
withdraw after the pleasant intercourse of the debateable 
ground; he admits that it would be worth while to make 
allies and not enemies of that great army of faithful followers 
of the Lord Jesus, and he is ready to devise methods which 
shall be more successful than those that have hitherto been 
attempted to indicate the real unity of the Catholic Church. 
He suggests three possible plans, on each of which we offer 
a few words of comment. One of these is the occasional 
interchange of services between Nonconformists and the 
Ministers of the Anglican Church. The limits within which 
he himself sees this to be feasible are narrow. He would in 
any case demand special episcopal permission and sanction 
before a Nonconformist divine should be asked to take an after- 
noon or evening service in a parish Church. This service 
should be confined to the sermon, and that sermon one which 
does not by rubric form a portion of the Communion Office. 
These restrictions do not seem to us, under the circumstances, 
unreasonable, even though they may appear to some vexatious and 
even humiliating, but they are based upon conscientious scruples 
and a sense of ecclesiastical order, and are addressed to Church- 
men. It would not bean unwelcome sign of the times, and of the 
comprehensiveness of which the Church of England boasts, if, 
when she is straining her formulas to render the position of the 
practical Romanist and the virtual Unitarian valid and legal, she 
should make some effort to show that even those who do not 
believe apostolic succession to be the indispensable note of a true 
Church and of a real Christian need to be no longer excluded 
from services with which they are spiritually aud theologically 
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in perfect harmony. We do not greatly desire a step which 
might lead to angry strife and to further loosening of the order 
and discipline of the Church of England, but we believe 
that the occasional occurrence of these interchanges of 
ministry, if they could be arranged with mutual satisfaction 
and without compromise of principle, would tend to promote 
Christian feeling and right thought everywhere. Hard angles, 
bitter innuendos, and gross caricatures would become less 
frequent, and there would be more mutual respect, and a 
deeper sense of the conscientiousness of the convictions in 
which we differ. The principles on which such intercommunion 
shall turn must not, however, be dishonouring to either 
party. Concession must not be all on one side; even the 
smallest compromise of conscience would be too great a price 
to pay for any secondary advantage that might flow from such 
intercommunion. We would not ask the Churchman to forego 
in our favour one jot of his conscientious belief in the Divine 
institution of his Church, or in the Providential order which 
invests the acts of a nation as such with a sacred and religious 
character ; but we cannot, in order to enjoy this interecommu- 
nion, forego our protest against either position, or dismiss our 
deeply-cherished and positive conviction, that the authority 
and order of the Christian community should be in the hands 
of those who are the conscious subjects of the new and Heavenly 
Life, and who are personally loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Between the Free Churches themselves there is this mutual 
recognition of conscientious conviction. When a Baptist 
minister preaches in the pulpit of a Presbyterian or Methodist, 
or any other similar interchange of Christian service takes 
place, the equality of conscience is recognised and no thought 
arises of its violation or compromise. The peculiar social dis- 
tinction which is conferred in this country on the Episcopalian, 
and in Scotland on one form of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, together with the legal restrictions imposed upon every 
minister of the Church of England, is at present the perpetual 
preservative of the spirit of exclusiveness, and does, we imagine, 
contribute more to hide and resist the true unity of Christians 
than all other causes combined. 

Such interchanges of equal service, and such other oppor- 
tunities for mutual recognition of our common Christianity, as 
circumstances suggest, will promote a healthier state of feeling. 
The ‘patronage’ of the Dissenter will pass away as equally 
offensive to him that utters as to him that receives it. It will 
be generally known that the barriers which create and per- 
petuate sectional differences in the Church are too formidable to 
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be lost sight of, but that union of spirit and the fellowship of 
Christ can overleap them, and undermine them, and inter- 
penetrate them. Dividing oceans will be girdled and crossed 
by the friendly currents of electric sympathy. Christians 
will also learn the great truth for which the nineteenth century 
will be more remarkable than for any other, viz., that sectional 
differences in the Church are not its bane nor its curse, but one 
of its greatest blessings, whenever they can be coupled with 
Christian feeling, and freely developed in great nations. Should 
this high tone of Christian feeling be acquired, a sublimer result 
will be achieved than if the Pope at Rome reigned over a per- 
fectly united Christendom. The dream of the Ultramontanist 
is retrogressive and ignoble, beside this dream of the true 
unity of Christendom. 

Another course suggested by the Dean of Canterbury is the 
occasional united celebration of the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper, by those who profess and call themselves Christians, at 
which the words of institution only should be read, and the 
elements afterwards distributed in silence. We believe that in 
his proposal he is quite as eager to respect the scruples of Non- 
conformists as of Churchmen, and that his proposal takes this 
particular shape from the knowledge which he possesses of the 
former. We would not say a word which would discourage 
such a step as that which is here proposed, though we believe 
that, until much more of the fine spirit which the Dean himself 
has manifested has taken possession of those whose organi- 
zations for Christian fellowship and work have hitherto run in 
such varied and even hostile channels, it would partake of the 
hollowness of the platform demonstration. 

Why should not this finer spirit prevail? With noble souls 
this service of reverential love to our invisible, but ever-present 
Lord, this symbol of consecration to His will, this profession of 
common loyalty to His kingdom, this acknowledgement of 
dependence upon the Bread of God which came down from 
heaven, this confession of oneness and community of need and 
danger, free from any theory of the relation between sacra- 
mental grace and episcopal order, would be no mere substitute 
for Christian charity. It seems to us that our episcopal friends 
would have the most to relinquish in conceding the simplicity 
of the demonstration which has been recommended or suggested 
as a possibility by the Dean of Canterbury. The Nonconformist 
would feel at home in the mere utterance of the wondrous words 
of the dying Lord; he would need no priestly consecration, 
and would not feel impelled towards postures of worship. He is 
trained to the exercise of this kind of charity. If, then, we can 
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meet on terms of common love to Christ, why should we not do 
so? The severest conflicts in the Church have raged over the 
meaning and method of a symbol. If the Church of this day 
shall learn the higher truth of the symbol, and its adaptation 
to divergent classes of mind, it will herald the coming of the 
day for which all other days were made. 

The third suggestion made by the Dean is eminently prac- 
tical, and if followed up, will ultimately lead to much more 
communion than the demonstrations of which he has sketched 
the outline. Itis that efforts be made on hoth sides to promote 
mutual understanding and friendly intercourse. It will be 
dangerous to underrate the extent of the consequences and the 
intensity, of the feeling which the national establishment of 
Episcopacy, and therefore the national sanction of religious 
inequality, has produced. One-half the professing Christians 
of the United Kingdom are at this moment supporting by 
voluntary and unaided effort the entire fabric of their Church 
organization ; they are providing by the same means an amount 
of collegiate education for their ministers, which, if gathered 
together in some provincial cities, might assume the character of 
a great University. There are neither tithes, nor church rates, 
nor large endowments to help them do their work. They seldom 
even ask a court of law to decide any question affecting the 
large amount of property belonging to them; they have, with the 
exception of Roman Catholics, little rank or territorial wealth 
to ennoble them ; they are compelled to work at a strain and at 
high pressure, often not in honourable competition with one 
another—which they well understand, and the laws of which 
they seldom transgress—but under direct antagonism from the 
wealth, and landed interest, and clerical influence of the favoured 
form of ecclesiastical government. In no other department of 
English politics and social life is the same phenomenon con- 
spicuous. Conscientious convictions are generally respected, It 
is astonishing to observe the length to which men may go in their 
religious opinions, in their scientific heresies, in their political 
creed, and suffer, in consequence, nothing but a little ‘chaff’ or 
misapprehension. They may believe in republican institutions, 
or they may renounce all faith in God or man, and they suffer 
no social exclusion ; they are not cast out of universities as evil ; 
they are not regarded as necessarily and wilfully blinded, nor 
is their work ignored at all hazards; but let them once enter- 
tain a practical doubt as to the efficacy of Apostolical succession, 
and the Scriptural character or philosophic soundness of a State 
Church, and charity is at an end, and civil and social inequality 
begins! There are many dignitariesof the Church of England who 
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repudiate the tone of public opinion and action on this subject ; 
but whatever be its cause, it is a strange un-English fact, which 
has to be taken into account when fellowship and Christian com- 
munion between those who so strangely misunderstand each other, 
are broadlyadvocated. We shall not, on account of these remarks, 
be accused of unwillingness to promote a right understanding, 
a mutual recognition, a cordial Christian agreement on those 
great principles which we hold in common. We are satisfied 
that Nonconformists have much to learn in the school of Chris- 
tian charity, though they have in our recollection made pro- 
digious advances in a direction that would have been difficult 
for their forefathers to have conceived. It will be a happy day 
when Dissenters cease to ‘rail’ at ‘the vantage-ground’ 
occupied by the State Church; but they will belie all their 
history if they do not continue to protest against all religious 
inequality in the administration of the laws of England. We 
believe that as an aid to transforming raillery into manly 
argument, evil suspicions into honest speaking, harsh mis- 
understandings into mutual respect and thankful co-operation, 
few things will be more serviceable than such sensible, 
gentle, courageous, and Christian utterances as those of the 
Dean of Canterbury. We accept them, moreover, as signi- 
ficant of the times, as indicative of the drawing nearer to 


each other of all high and Christ-like souls, as descriptive of 

that union to Christ on which the union of Christendom turns, 

as a conspicuous and notable illustration of the glorious fact that 

‘in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 

‘nor free; but that all are one,’ even as the Father and the Son 

“ one, not in their visible manifestations, but in the Eternal 
Spirit. 


Art. VIII.—(1.) Letter to the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., 

on the State of Ircland. By Jonny, Eart Longmans. 

(2.) The Irish Church Question. A Letter to Lord Dufferin, K.P., 
ete. By the Rev. Arrrep T, Lez, LL.D. Rivingtons. 

(3.) The ‘Contemporary Review.’ March, 1868. Strahan and Co. 

(4.) Speech of Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., in favour of the Impar- 
tial Disendowment of all Sects in Ireland, delivered in the House 
of Commons, May, 1856. Second Edition. Arthur Miall. 

(5). The ‘Times’ Newspaper. March, 1868, 


Ir is a matter of congratulation that the Irish Church ques- 
tion should at last have passed out of the region of statistics. 
There is a time in all controversies when facts are of the first 
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importance, and it is the habit of the English mind to conduct 
the initiatory stages of public discussion with a sole and exclu- 
sive reference to such matters of detail. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible to reach the ordinary Anglo-Saxon intellect in any 
other way than through the medium of hard and palpable 
facts. Mr. Cobden probably understood this intellect better 
than any other modern agitator or statesman, and we find that 
in the earlier stages of the Free Trade movement he confined 
himself, in great measure, to the skilful exhibition of facts. He 
perfectly well knew that, to the eminently practical, and, 
perhaps, too practical English mind, a thing was of far more 
importance than a thought, and that there was no possibility of 
fixing in it a thought but by the repeated repetition of a thing. 
Of all nations in the world we have the least power of evolving 
anything out of our internal consciousness. We have never 
yet, in any of our dynastic revolutions, laid down an abstract 
rinciple of government. We have never yet passed a single 
aw which has been avowedly based upon a principle. Burke 
once said that he hated abstract principles, and that they 
were of no use in the discussion of the practical politics of 
a nation, and this has been the belief of all the statesmen 
who preceded, and of all the statesmen who have succeeded 
him. There is something both to regret and to rejoice in 
this circumstance. More, probably, than anything besides, 
it has helped to give solidity to the progressive reforms 
of the English constitution. When, as in some other nations, 
laws have been based upon theories without reference to actual 
experiences, it has been universally found that they have no 
enduring character. The political philosophers of one age have 
always upset the political philosophers of the age preceding it. 
And so the governments of states, from the times of Greece 
and Rome, have travelled round a circle, generally ending just 
where they began. This should not be the history of a nation’s 
owth, for it is not growth, but mere arbitrary experiment. 
The line that describes the political, social, and religious deve- 
lopment of a people should be un ever-lengthening and an ever- 
broadening line, never going back to the point from which it 
started; or, rather, the critical events in its history should 
resemble the upward steps of a wise and good man’s life, whose 
experience has been derived from well-attested and often pain- 
fully-felt facts, who has drawn from those facts principles of 
higher and higher conduct, and who, at last, governs all his 
actions by a reference, not to what is merely expedient or pro- 
fitable, but to what is just, righteous, and pure. 
Something like this, we incline to believe, is the course to 
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which the national life of England is tending. In the centuries 
of our past history we have lived a hard, painful, and in many 
respects a humiliating life. We have had a long continued 
experience of bad doing. Generations after generations have 
eaten little else than swine’s husks, and we are now coming to 
the conclusion that swine’s husks were not intended to be the 
food of men. On the whole, the history of our country, well as 
it will compare with that of other nations, is not a history which 
can be read with a feeling of pride or exultation. It exhibits 
much more vice than virtue, much more haughtiness than 
humility, ignorance than wisdom, and cruelty than love. We 
have gone out of our way to do evil. There is scarcely a chapter 
of it that does not now raise the blush of a burning shame upon 
our cheeks. But one thing is nearly always evident. Scarcely 
ever have the people stopped growing in all the ways in which 
a nation can grow. Measured by centuries, the growth has 
been enormous. We have taken the lessons of experience as 
they have been presented to us. We have never ultimately 
rejected the logic of facts. We are, we believe, gathering 
from those facts solid principles upon which one day will be 
based all the legislation of the empire. Bacon’s was a typical 
English intellect, and his philosophy is characteristically an 
English philosophy. By slow and painful induction, such as is 
necessary for the discovery of all or of any truth, we are finding 
out what is the right way in which a nation should be governed. 
And the God of justice and righteousness is, we hope and think, 
giving to us the grace, when once that way is found, to walk 
therein. 

What a history has been the history of our government of 
Treland, and how gladly now would any patriotic Englishman 
blot it out of the annals of his country! We have done every- 
thing which ignorance and lust could do to bring a conquered 
people into what is termed submission. We have hanged and 
slaughtered ; we have taxed and confiscated ; we have driven 
out and exiled. There is only one good thing in all our dealings 
with that country, and that is, that we have lived to repent of 
our misdeeds. The worst of all these misdeeds has been the 
imposition of an alien Church upon the people; we say the 
worst, because it affects the highest interests. It is a crime to 
injure the body of a man: we have been, for centuries, doing 
our best to injure the consciences of a whole nation. It is a 
crime to pervert a human character: we have been doing our 
best to pervert the character of Christ’s Holy Gospel. It is a 
crime to govern with partiality and prejudice: we have governed 
Ireland with flagrant injustice. 

NO. XCTV. K K 
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Apart from all questions of large benefices and small popu- 
lations, of parishes without Protestants and parishes with 
Protestants, of Bishops’ incomes, of converts who have been 
made so by soup and converts who have been made so without 
soup, the Established Church of England in Ireland stands con- 
demned on the highest of all grounds. Numerical failures in 
one part of the country may possibly, in some cases, be met 
by numerical successes in another part, although we have 
never yet met with such cases; but we have now got beyond 
this stage of the controversy. It has practically narrowed 
itself into two lines—the right of any State to impose a Church 
upon a reluctant people, and the policy which, in the present 
juncture of affairs, the English Government should pursue 
towards the Irish nation. These are the lines upon which, 
either forward or backward, the best thought of the English 
people is now travelling ; and we think we are not exaggeratin 
when we say that it -is travelling with almost unpreceden 
rapidity in a forward direction. All the most liberal and enter- 
prising intellect of the country has made up its mind, first, that 
it is unjust to impose a form of religion upon a people to which 
they manifestly object; and, secondly, that, in view of the 
highest interests of the British empire, it is expedient that the 
Irish State-Church should be both disestablished and disen- 
dowed. This is not the most abstract form of discussing the 
question of any State-Church, whether that of a majority or 
that of a minority, but it is the form in which the English 
people have, for the most part, now chosen to discuss this 
question. If it has its disadvantages, it has also its advantages. 
We must choose—having no choice, indeed, in the matter—for 
the present, at least, to discuss it in the same way. 

Taking the facts as they stand, which are denied only by one 
or two unscrupulous platform defenders of the Irish Church, 
what have the advocates of this institution to say in its behalf ? 
The ablest and the most prominent of these advocates are Dr. 
Lee, whose last pamphlet we have placed at the head of this 
paper, and the Dean of Cork, who has probably said, in his 
reply to Mr. Maurice in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ all that is 
likely to be said on his side of the matter in debate. We take 
Dr. Lee first. This gentleman is the most prolific pamphleteer 
of his generation. We suppose him to be an Irishman, but we 
may be mistaken in this point, for he possesses the enviable 
faculty of never seeing the force of an opponent’s argument or 
the relevancy of one of his opponent’s facts. Dr. Brady, a 
clergyman of his own Church, has convicted him of almost 
incredible ignorance and disingenuousness concerning the 
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question of the origin of Protestant bishoprics in Ireland, but 
he goes on writing just as though Dr. Brady had not demo- 
lished every one of his assertions. He is the very worm of 
ecclesiastical controversialists. Cut him in half or in quarters, 
and by-and-bye you will find him as perfect and as dogmatic 
as though nothing whatever had happened to him. TF cue 
pamphlet loses its value, he directly brings out another. No 
sooner is that disposed of, than lo! a third is issued, and after 
that a fourth. And so he goes on, and no doubt will go on, to 
the end of the chapter. The way in which he uses authorities 
and quotes opponents is especially—we were going to say 
unique, we wish it were, but—clever after the lower order of con- 
troversial cleverness. For instance, his letter to Lord Dufferin is 
heralded by two dignified and liveried authorities. There is a 
quotation oem Lord Plunket, in which that nobleman says that, 
in his opinion, the Protestant Establishment of Ireland is the 
very cement of the Union ; that if it were destroyed, the very 
foundations of public security would be shaken, the connection 
between England and Ireland dissolved, and that the annihila- 
tion of private property would follow the ruin of the property 
of the Church. Without stopping to remark on the slightly 
rhetorical character of Lord Plunket’s oratory in general and of 
this passage in particular, we ask the question—Of what pos- 
sible value is any opinion of Lord Plunket’s upon this subject ? 
Lord Plunket supported the original and disgraceful compact of 
Union; he was an Irish Protestant State-Churchman, his 
family have been be-bishoped and beneficed time out of mind, 
and he spoke some forty or fifty years ago. He was an inte- 
rested, and he is an antiquated witness. One might as well 
quote Burke on the first French Revolution, and apply the 
— to the Revolution of July, as quote Plunket on the 
rish State-Church. But Plunket is not enough. He must be 
flanked by Mr. Disraeli. The quotation from this gentleman is 
a singularly unhappy one. It is that memorable declaration in 
which the present Premier referred to the church-rate question 
in what we think was his last address to the electors of Bucking- 
ham. Mr. Disraeli then and there identified the continuance of 
church rates with the continuance of the Established Church, 
and he went on to say, in an unusually slovenly manner, that 
the maintenance of a National Church involved the question 
whether the principle of religion should be an element of our 
political constitution, whether the State should be consecrated, 
or whether the scheme of Government should degenerate to a 
mere system of police. ‘I see nothing in such a result,’ said 
the author of ‘ Alroy,’ ‘ but a corruption of nations, and the fall 
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‘of empires.’ But what does he see now? He is the head of 
a Government which is allowing church rates to be abolished, 
and which does not even lift a little finger to save them, and 
which therefore is, with eyes open, and the most enlightened 
conscience, contributing to the corruption of nations and the 
fall of empires. Is this authority worth anything more than 
Lord Plunket’s ? 

When we come to the argumentative portion of Dr. Lee’s 
pamphlet we find just the same awkward exhibition of reasons, 
and just the same Cassandra style of prophecy that we find in 
his quotations. With regard to the latter point, it must have 
occurred to every one whois at all familiar with ecclesiastical 
controversies to notice the lofty contempt which Tory Church- 
men appear to entertain for the intellect of the country. They 
treat it ason a level with the intellect of children. Like bad 
nurses of another generation, they think the best way of 
getting people not to do a certain thing is to frighten them. 

erever they begin, they always fall back upon the ‘Old 
‘Bogey’ style of argument. It does not matter a bit that the 
ghostly apparitions with which they attempt to paralyse the 
will of the people have never made their appearance, and never 
will make their appearance, they are still kept regularly sorted 
for use whenever required. When the case is desperate, and 
there is not an argument left to stand upon, they are brought 
out one after another, until what is intended to be the most 
appalling picture that can be presented to the imagination of 
an Englishman is before the reader. 

Dr. Lee is a practised adept at this sort of conjuring. 
For instance, we are told that ‘ this is not a mere question of 
‘revenue only—that the very existence of the reformed reli- 
‘ gion in the greater part of Ireland is involved in the issue of 
‘ this struggle.’ Next we are told that ‘ to propose the confis- 
‘ cation of all Church property in Ireland, as a sop to appease 
‘the craving appetite of those who are hungering for the 
‘Church revenues ’ is a ‘ revolutionary’ step. Parliament, it 
is often said, has power to apply the revenues of the Church to 
other purposes than that of the endowment of a sect. Dr. Lee 
does not deny the fact, but reminds the reader that Parliament 
also ‘ once beheaded the Sovereign.’ This is the style of argu- 
ment which is addressed not to mere village clodhoppers, but to 
a peer, a member of her Majesty’s Privy Council, and a really 
educated man. 

Of course the gentlemen who use it—for it is used every- 
where now — think that it will tell. In their judgment it 
settles the whole question. It was sufficient at one time to cry 
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out that the Church was ‘in danger’ whenever any movement 
in favour of political, social, or ecclesiastical reform was pro- 
jected. That cry lasted for more than a hundred and fifty 
years, but it is now pretty well threadbare, and has ceased to 
frighten people. Instead of one, we have now three or four 
of what Sacheverell appropriately enough styled the ‘ bloody 
flags’ of controversy. It is not the Church alone, but it is 
Protestantism, it is property, it is the Crown. ‘Confiscate’ 
Church revenues, and your own property will be confiscated. 
‘ Confiscate ’ Church revenues, and the reformed religion will be 
extinguished. ‘Confiscate’ Church revenues, and the Queen 
will be beheaded. At one time it used to be said that the Tory 
intellect never moved, but this is now proved to be a mistake ; 
see how it has moved, how it has grown, in the way of deal- 
ing with public questions! Once upon a time it could raise 
only one ghost; it can now raise three, and those all at 
once. 


The prime argument, however, upon which the defence of 


the Irish Church will be rested is evidently that which relates ; 


to the interests of Protestantism. The Church property argu- 
ment falls to pieces the moment it is touched. Lord Derby, 
when he abolished ten bishoprics, removed the Irish cess, and 
gave twenty-five per cent. of the tithes to the landlords, for 
ever prevented that argument from being used with more than 
a temporary effect by the Tory party. Nor will it stand the 
slightest examination, as Mr. Miall has shown in his ‘Title 
Deeds of the Church of England,’ when tested by actual 
history or by the fundamental doctrines of English govern- 
ment. But the argument derived from the danger of Pro- 
testantism is of a different order to this. It appeals to the best 
religious convictions of some of the best religious men. It 
appeals also, and with scarcely less force, to the not irrational 
fears of politicians and statesmen. It is one that is calculated 
to make good men hesitate in taking a very just step, and that 
may induce the boldest intellect to pause before rejecting it. 
It is put by the present advocates of the Irish Church in all sorts 
of ways, every one of which is intended to excite the gravest 
alarm. But men seldom use a bad argument without exagge- 
rating its natural force, and this is the case with these persons. 
Take Dr. Lee for instance :— 


‘Consider,’ he says, ‘for a moment the effect of leaving 700,000 
Churchmen in Ireland without any means of grace, without any per- 
manent provision whatever for their spiritual needs. An endowed 
Church connot be transformed in a moment into a voluntary, self- 
supporting body, even by the magic wand of a Liberal Prime 
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Minister. It is no answer to this to say that it is not proposed to 
touch the vested interests of the present incumbents (although it 
would destroy the few more important vested rights of the curates 
and the laity), and that the change will be gradual. In no single 
parish will the change be gradual. In almost every case it will be 
sudden and unexpected. The existing endowment of any parish, if 
the Irish Church were disestablished, would last till the death of the 
present incumbent, and not a moment longer. After his death, who 
is to look after the spiritual wants of his parishioners ; who is to 
occupy his pulpit on the following Sunday ? Suddenly his parishioners, 
few and scattered, as is undoubtedly the case in many Irish parishes, 
would be left without a pastor, and without the ability of providing 
one for themselves. In numberless cases the landlord would be 
utterly unable, and in many others, if able, would be unwilling, to 
support a clergyman out of his own income ; and in a short time, in 
a vast majority of cases, these scattered parishioners would lapse into 
open infidelity, or be gathered into the fold of the Church of Rome. 
This is no imaginary case, for it has before, to a large extent, taken 
place in Ireland, as any one who has made himself acquainted with 
the history of the abolition of the tithe of agistment in the first 
half of the last century will be ready to acknowledge.’ 


Dr. Lee, after this, with evident unconsciousness, proceeds 
to destroy his own argument. He tells us, first of all, that 
the members of the Established Church comprehend the great 
majority of the landed proprietors of the country, upon whom, to 
a vast extent, the prosperity of Ireland depends. If this be the 
ease, as it is, there need not, or there ought not to be, a single 
fear about the Church being adequately supported in the future. 
If the preaching of the gospel, according to the doctrines of 
the Established Church, whatever they may be, are actually 
‘means of grace’ to these landlords, they will have sufficient 
grace to support their religion. If they are not actually means 
of grace, the landlords might just as well not be nominal Pro- 
testants, and the Church might just as well cease to exist. 
No religious organization is of any value as a-mere system of 
ereeds, or a machinery for the performance of elaborate rites 
and ceremonies. A Protestant Church is not, or ought not to 
be, a bare concretion of dogmas; it should be instinct with 
life—a life capable, with the Divine aid, of self-support and 
self extension. If it be not this it is dead, and should be suffered 
no longer to cumber thé ground. 

But we have another reply to the so-called Protestant argu- 
ment. This ingenious pamphleteer asks us, or rather his brother 
Churchmen, to remember the history of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. It was once, he remarks, the Established Church, 
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and was then equal in numbers to the present Established 
Church in Ireland; and what has been the result of its disen- 
dowment? Why, that once flourishing Church has been 
reduced toa mere handful in a nation of Presbyterians; so 
that it is not, after all, Protestantism that is in danger, but 
Protestant Episcopalianism. Nobody will pretend that Pro- 
testantism has been endangered by the abolition of Episcopacy 
in Scotland. Presbyterianism, whether endowed or unen- 
dowed, is neither a high-road nor a bye-road to Rome. Scot- 
land is now the most Fictesiens country in the English empire. 
The drift of this argument of Irish Church defenders is, there- 
fore, clear enough. What they mean is, that Episcopalianism will 
not flourish without external support. Probably they are right ; 
but this is a matter for their own sectarian concern, and not, so 
far as we can see, for national anxiety. The State, we appre- 
hend, could get along just as well, and perhaps better, without 
Episcopacy as with it. It is a system of religion that has not, 
on the whole, contributed much to the national reputation. Its 
history is not a thing to boast about, and can be read by few 
Englishmen without a feeling of shame. 

But we most emphatically protest against the assertion that any 
kind of true Protestantism can be endangered by righteous action. 
We firmly believe that nothing has so much contributed to the 
success of Romanism in Ireland, and that nothing has given 
the priests so much influence over the people, as the fact that 
Protestantism has been identified in that country with a per- 
secuting Church,—a Church greedy of gain, anxious for pre- 
ferments, snatching at dignities, hard to the poor, and 
contemptuous to all who have differed from her. Not one of 
the attractive qualities of a Christian Church has that organiza- 
tion ever possessed. She has been neither tender, nor merciful, 
nor charitable. She has sought to take rather than to give, to 
rule rather than to suffer. She has been possessed by the vice 
of predominance instead of the grace of humility, and has had 
no pity in her. Is that a Church likely to attract converts? Is 
that how we should care to see Protestantism exhibited to a 
people? It is not even, as we understand it, Christianity ; that 
is to say, it is not the character of the bride of Christ as that 
character has been drawn by the inspired penmen of old. Pro- 
testantism suffer by the disestablishment of such a Church! 
Why, it has no chance of success, and, in the nature of things, 
can have none, while that Church exists in its present form and 
is supported by its present privileges. If we want to get reli- 
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religious way, and exhibit it in its most pure, loving, simple 
form, that people may be attracted by its grace and beauty, not 
driven from it by a hideous caricature. 

There is, however, another way in which the existence of the 
Established Church in Ireland has been, and still is, a cause of 
the non-success of Protestantism in that country. The most 
powerful buttress of Irish Romanism is the College of aa 
nooth, and the College of Maynooth is supported out of the 
— revenues of this country, for the purpose of bribing the 

mish priesthood to silence respecting the State-Church 
grievance. It was considered to be a master-stroke of policy to 
endow this institution, but, like all such left-handed measures, 
it has done the very opposite of that which it was intended to 
do. It has increased and strengthened the priesthood, and given 
them augmented power over their flocks. It has enabled them 
to cope more successfully with Protestant doctrine, and it has 
not bribed them into silence. Never were the prelates and 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland more deter- 
mined than they are now not to submit to the ascendancy of the 
Church of the minority. Never were they better organized for 
the purposes of agitation, or more ready to put their finger on 
the spring that shall let loose the discontent of the people with 
that hateful badge of their conquest and proof of their degra- 
dation. In consenting, for the sake of a longer lease of office 
for themselves, to the endowment of Maynooth, the Protestant 
clergy consented to their own ultimate overthrow. Had they 
felt that zeal for Protestantism which they so loudly professed, 
and which they still, to some extent, so successfully parade, they 
would have surrendered their own endowments rather than have 
seen Romanism strengthened. Zeal for Protestantism! Call 
it rather zeal for benefices, for prestige, and for power. Zeal 
for Christianity doe’ not take the line of supporting Paganism 
or Mahommedanism. We should think little of the early 
Christians if they had systematically made offerings upon 
heathen altars, and not much more of the three Jewish youths 
if they had at last bowed down before the brazen image. Dr. 
Lee himself, who enlarges so much upon the Protestant argu- 
ment, advocates a reform of his Church, after which, he says, 
‘ Parliament will have less difficulty in dealing with the status 
‘and endowment which it is right to assign in future to the 
‘ other two denominations into which the people of Ireland are 
‘ chiefly divided.’ This is his zeal for Protestantism. 

‘ One can well understand how, in order to save, as they 
imagine, their own ecclesiastical interests, the clergy of the 
State-Church should take this line of argument. It does not 
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follow, because they take it, that there is any conscious insin- 
cerity in their omega We believe, from reliable testimony, 
that the Irish clergy are, for the most part, good and exemplary 
men, but they are good and exemplary men just as the Evan- 
gelical clergy of the Established Church in England are the 
same. They are in a bad and unfavourable position for seeing 
the truth. Not necessarily their consciences, but their intellects 
are unduly ‘weighted.’ They are inevitably biassed towards 
that side of the question which tells to their own advantage or 
to the advantage of their Church. Scales are before their eyes. 
They see things in unnatural proportions, and see things also 
that do not exist. This, under similar circumstances, has always 
been the case, and always will be the case. But others need not 
beso perverted ; for, in the majority of instances, this appa- 
rently inexplicable position of good men is a case of intellectual 
perversion. Sometimes it is allied to moral weakness, occasion- 
ally to a vicious temperament; but it seldom, we think, has its 
basis in downright and conscious dishonesty. Every State- 
endowed clergyman has had a bad education in relation to the 
character and the principles of a Christian Church. Weshould 
be doing injustice to these men if we did not take this into 
account, but it is none the less our own duty to oppose them 
when they are desirous of committing the nation to an immoral 
course, and to oppose, with unminced plainness, the sophistry 
by which they defend their position. 

We may do the same justice, and can afford to do it, to states- 
men. It was with profound regret that we read Earl Russell’s 
letter to the late Secretary’for Ireland. It is impossible for any 
member of the Liberal party, and especially for any Protestant 
Dissenter, not to remember the great services which that states- 
man has rendered to his country. Fifty years ago, when most 
of us were yet unborn, Lord John Russell was speaking in the 
House of Commons in favour of more just and liberal laws with 
respect both to the civil and religious rights of the people. 
Some now living can remember the ardour with which he led 
the last and successful agitation for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation laws. To him, in perhaps greatest measure, is also 
due the Reform Act of 1832, and to him Dissenters owe the 
Registration and the Marriage Acts. He has, in grave public 
questions, committed many mistakes ; but his sympathies have 
never been wrong. He has at times, as, on the whole, was 
natural, too closely identified the success of his own party with 
the presumed interests of the nation, and he has shown now 
and then a mest unpopular and, for him, unworthy instinct of 
self-preservation. But no man living has, as a statesman, 
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rendered greater services to his fellow-countrymen. He is now 
almost the only living public member of the old Holland circle, 
which at one time was the centre of all the Liberal enthusiasm 
of England. He moves amongst us with undecayed intellectual 
power and undecayed Liberal sympathies, the veteran leader of 
nearly three generations of men. It is strange that such a man 
should be rash, and stranger still that, in the absence of pro- 
found political instinct or of great principles, he should not 
have learned more from experience than he has done ; for his 
letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue might have been written, so 
far as its leading propositions are concerned, by the youngest 
fledgling of the Whig party. It is a pity to be obliged to say 
it, but it must be said, that Earl Russell clearly does not know 
the time of day, or did not a month ago. His propositions were 
anachronisms, just forty years out of date. If this, however, 
were all, his pamphlet might be dismissed without another word. 
But he committed two grave, and what, a few weeks ago, 
appeared to be irreparable mistakes. In an age, all the religious 
tendencies of which are towards the adoption of Free Church 
principles, he deliberately came forward with a scheme for 
strengthening and extending the public endowment of religion ; 
and after the Dissenters had been, for the greater part of his 
lifetime, the best and most unwavering supporters of Liberal 
politics, he proposed a public measure which could have had no 
other effect than to throw them off from their allegiance to the 
leaders of that party. His reward for their services was to fly 
in the face of their most cherished convictions and their most 
openly-professed principles. He attached no importance what- 
ever to their alienation. For the Church which has been and 
is the main support of his own opponents he was willing to 
sacrifice his best friends. Political blindness, and we might 
almost, if not quite, say political ingratitude, could scarcely 
have gone further than this. 

And it is difficult to find one adequate reason for this course 
of action. Earl Russell says :— 


‘And here, in the first place, I discard my own remedy of 1835. I 
believe the Appropriation clause would, if adopted at the time, have 
given satisfaction to the Irish people, and have afforded a breathing 
time for the consideration of later and larger measures. But that 
proposal was rejected by Parliament, and I am the first to say that 
what would have been healing in 1835 would be futile in 1868. 
Instead, therefore, of resorting to the partial remedy of 1835, I will 
consider the proposal of the Liberation Society, who, according to 
Lord Cairns, are at the bottom of all the agitation about the Irish 
Church. It must be admitted that the Liberation Society have a 
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large principle upon which they found their proposals. They say, as 
O’Connell used to say, let every man send for his own priest as every 
man sends for his own doctor. But I have no intention to discuss 
with the Liberation Society the mighty question involved in the 
voluntary principle. All I say on behalf of myself, and of those who, 
like myself, have a prejudice in favour of Church establishments, is 
this, “ If you seek to re-constitute society in the United Kingdom on a 
new principle, do not satisfy yourselves with attacking the wall 
where it is weakest ; do not give us your revolution in driblets ! let 
us consider the whole breadth of your proposed change—above all, do 
not forget altogether what is good for Ireland while you are seeking 
to emancipate mankind.” Yet to this point they seem to have paid 
little atteution.’ 


If we know anything of the Liberation Society, this is just the 
point to which they have paid most attention, only Earl Russell 
does not happen to know it. They have, from their outset, 
attacked for the most part, not the most unfavourable illus- 
trations of the State-Church system, but the principle upon 
which that system rests, which, we should think, is attacking 
what Churchmen conceive to be the least vulnerable part of 
the wall, namely, its very foundations. They may, in their 
judgment of their opponents, have committed many errors, but 
want of courage is the last thing which we should have 
expected to be ascribed to them. 

Nor is want of courage, as we all know, a failing of Earl 
Russell’s. He boldly justifies the endowment of all sects, 
because, although he considers that the ‘ Protestant Established 
‘Church of Ireland is the main grievance of which the people 
‘have to complain,’ and that ‘the present state of Church 
‘endowment would not be borne in any country in Europe,’ he 
also considers that what he is pleased to term the destruction of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, with the withdrawal of all 
other endowments of religion in that country, would be ‘a mis- 
fortune.’ It would, he thinks, or we should now perhaps say, 
thought, ‘ manifestly check civilization, and arrest the progress of 
‘society.’ Therefore he concludes, or concluded, that ‘ the endow- 
‘ment of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, the endowment 
‘of the Presbyterian Church, and the reduction of the Protestant 
‘Episcopalian Church to one-eighth of the present Church 
‘revenue of Ireland, would be just and salutary.’ He would 
not create, or have created, two other Established Churches, 
for he proposed to disestablish the present State-Church. 

We know not yet whether any and what members of the 
Liberal party still share in the delusion that such a scheme 
as this would be practicable. We do, however, know that not 
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many weeks since some of its most eminent adherents were in 
favour of Earl Russell’s plan for the settlement of this grave 
question. The exigencies of party warfare may possibly bring 
it in some modified shape before the country again, and we are 
quite certain that many Tory Churchmen would have no 
objection to it. Now, we can fight the latter with pleasure, 
with confidence, and, we think, with success; but we should 
deeply regret to be compelled to fight the former. It must, 
however, be understood that happen what may to any or to all 
Liberal administrations and parties, even if it should come to the 
return of none but Tories for Birmingham, Manchester, and 
London, the Dissenters will oppose, with a union that has never 
before characterized their action, every proposition for the 
further endowment of religion in any part of the British 
empire. They will carry with them, in this case, the strongest 
religious convictions and some of the most cultured intellect of 
the country. Nor need they be despised for taking what may 
appear to be, and what would certainly be stigmatised as, narrow 
ground. It has not been the habit of Dissenters, in any past 
political crisis, to adopt a merely sectarian basis of action. 
Possibly they would have been better off, and have been really 
more respected, or rather feared, if they had done so. On the 
question of ecclesiastical endowments they can take, as they 
took during the Maynooth agitation, a consistent and broad 
principle of action. They believe that a true statesman, who 
has at heart the highest welfare of his country, and who wishes 
to secure for her a settlement of all religious difficulties in the 
interests of justice as well as of peace, would aim at the entire 
disendowment of all sects. They can defend this position not 
alone on religious grounds, although, if it were left to them- 
selves, they would prefer to take that course, but they are not 
shut up to it. The highest qualifications of a statesman are not 
by any means confined to blue blood or to drawing-room circles. 
If the history of England were read as it ought to be read, it 
would long ago have been recognised that the greatest political 
foresight has invariably rested with the Nonconformist section 
of the Liberal party. Their ‘ platform,’ to adopt an American 
phrase, settled years before others have taken notice of it, has 
always been the platform upon which that party has ultimately 
been compelled to take its stand. They have settled their own 
convictions, sometimes a whole gencration or many genera- 
tions before the bulk of the people have adopted them. They 
have been the pioneers of liberty, and of social as well as of 
political and ecclesiastical reform. In a word, they have 
possessed the best quality of statemanship, which is not to 
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adapt oneself to the varying exigencies “of the moment, but’’to 
see beforehand what is just and righteous for a nation to do, 
and then to bring round the nation to one’s own standard. To 
political diplomacy and strategy they may, indeed, be strangers, 
but they have seldom been destitute of political sagacity, and 
never wanting in faith, even to the extent of self-sacrifice. Now, 
the opinions of such a party are, we think, entitled to respect 
from statesmen of all classes ;—and their opinion now is, that an 
extension of the system of religious endowment would be fatal 
to all the best interests of the nation. More than this, they 
think that the time has come when the question of endowments, 
tested in the case of the Irish Church, ought to be tried before 
the country ; and they believe that, if it should be fairly tried, it 
will be settled in their favour. As Englishmen, and not merely 
as Dissenters, as Christian men, and not merely as sectarians, 
they are persuaded that the happiest and the proudest day in 
the history of their country will be that in which the State at 
last recognises the all-sufficient power of Christ to sustain His 
own Church, and at last does, in religious matters, equal justice 
between man and man. Onno other basis can the full prosperity 
of both Church and State be secured. 

The four nights’ debate in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Maguire’s motion has happily, for the present at least, dispelled 
the fears which were raised by the seltantin of Earl Russell’s 
untimely proposals. The clouds have lifted yp, and we can see 
for what and whom we are; figktiag..,.We regard this dcbate 
as, on the whole, one of the most important that has ever takeu 
place in the English Houses-of Legislature... Mz. Disracii’s 
personal success as a leader of ‘party had somewhac*turned the 
brains of some of our public writers, but his scheme for the 
conciliation of Ireland has gone a good way towards destroying 
the illusion as to his qualities of statesmanship. What can be 
said of a First Minister of the Crown who deliberately allows 
his Irish Secretary to propound a scheme for the,‘‘endowment’ 
of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland, and who, when he 
finds that the scheme is unpopular, as deliberately ignores the 
proposals made at his instance, and says that no endowment is 
proposed ? If such agility consists with political wisdom, or the 
ability to govern a nation, it is the first time that those qualities 
have ever been so closely united. 

But the destruction of the political prestige of the Tory party 
and its leader is of small importance in comparison with the 
declarations of the chiefs of the Liberal party. We feel 
profoundly grateful for the courage with which these have been 
enabled to take their stand, at last, upon a principle, and 
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scarcely less for the remarkable unity which pervaded their ‘ver 
counsels. No speeches were ever more worthy of the great 42 
occasion which called them forth, or of the great end at which Ire 


they aimed, than the speeches of Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Mill, = 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gladstone, upon the ecclesiastical condition en 


of Ireland, and the remedy for the unhappy state of that 
unhappy country. It is something to have reconstructed the | .., 
scattered materials of the Liberal organization; but it is 
infinitely more to have given it a great and patriotic end at | o,, 
which to aim, and that that end should be the disestablishment | the 
and disendowment of the worst State-Church in this country. | to: 
It is remarkable that Earl Russell should have addressed him- | wh 
self in his letter to two of the most prominent speakers in this | nov 
debate—Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Fortescue | anc 
replied to Earl Russell’s proposals by characterizing the Estab- dut 
lished Church as the greatest scandal of the country, and by 
saying it was impossible that it could be allowed to remain. ‘It ™° 
‘was maintained,’ he said, ‘in one country by the external “4 
‘force of another, and its abolition had passed far beyond |” 
‘inquiry.’ He deprecated any application of its revenues to | 
ecclesiastical purposes. ‘ To you,’ said Earl Russell, ‘it belongs to 
‘take a lead in this great work—not of disendowment, but of re- 
‘ endowment—which will cause you ever to be remembered 
‘ in Ireland as one of the worthiest and most enlightened of her 
‘ sons.’ - Mr. Fortescue: has».teken: a course which may lead 
to his.néme being in’ such deserved and affectionate re- 
membrance, but. he has done so by-refusing to listen to the 
counsels of kisdormer chief. «> 

There is another passage in this unfortunate letter, in which 
the noble author made an appeal to Mr. Gladstone. He said,— 


‘Tf, then, we can find a man with the brilliant oratory of Canning, 
and the sterling honesty of Althorp, it is to such a man that the des- 
tiny of this country and the prospects of Ireland ought to be 
consigned. The University of Oxford, overflowing with bigotry, 
might indeed reject such a man, but I feel persuaded the great 
county of Lancaster would never fail him, nor would the country at 
large cease to celebrate his pure and immortal fame.’ 


This is Mr. Gladstone’s memorable reply :— 


‘I will only say that in my opinion those who wish to preserve the 
Church of England in the position of dignity, stability, and of utility 
which she now holds, will do well to found her claims upon the 
labours she performs, upon the services she renders, and upon the 
affections she attracts from the masses of the people, including that 
vast number within her communion, and the no small number of 
those who are beyond her pale, and that those will not do wisely who 
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| venture her fortunes on such a crazy argument,—if I may use such 
an expression as that,—which applies to the Established Church of 
Ireland, with its handful of adherents, applies with equal force to the 
Church of England, with its millions upon millions of supporters. In 
the settlement of the Irish Church that Church as a State-Church 
must cease to exist... ... I am not going to discuss the respective 
merits of “levelling up” or “ levelling down,” but “ equality,” under- 
stood in the sense of grants from the exchequer in order to bring the 
general population of Ireland up to the level of the Establishment, 
or understood in the sense of plans for dividing and redistributing 
the income and revenues of the Establishment in salaries and stipends 


. | to the clergy of the several communities. These are measures which, 


whether they would have been beneficial or not at other times, have 
now, in my opinion, passed beyond all bounds of possibility ; 
and it is vain and idle for us, as practical men, charged with practical 
duties, to take them or to keep them in our midst. My opinion, then, 
‘is, that religious equality is a phrase which requires further develop- 
ment, and I will develop it further by saying that in religious 
2quality I, for my part, include in its fullest extent the word—the 
very grave word I do not deny, and I think we cannot be too careful 
estimate its gravity before we take a conclusive step—the very grave 
ord dis-establishment. If we are, in my judgment, to do any good at 
Il by meddling with the Church in Ireland, it must be by putting 
period to its existence as a State-Church. No doubt it is a 
reat and a formidable operation. To constitute into a body of 
hristians, united only by a voluntary tie, those who have now 
for nearly three centuries been associated more or less closely with 
the State—under the Tudors directly associated with the State, and 
by the Act of Union, seventy years ago, brought still more closely 
into relationship with the civil power—that is a great and a formid- 
able task ; yet my persuasion is, that in removing privileges and 
restraint together, in granting freedom in lieu of monopoly, a task 
ill be proposed to us which is not beyond the courage and the 
tatesmanship of the British Legislature.’ 


Here is the new platform for the whole Liberal party, and 
ere is an object worthy of the highest ambition of the greatest 
tatesman. And, whatever distrust of Mr. Gladstone may have 

en felt by some of the members of this party before these 
ords were uttered, there is now no room for the vestige of 
uch a feeling. Mr. Gladstone’s intellect is of a peculiar cha- 
acter, but it has one marked distinction; it never goes back. 

hatever height it attains, it keeps. Nor does it ever narrow. 
ost statesmen change their opinions in an arbitrary and un- 
ual manner. They suddenly become broad in one direction, 
hile remaining ‘strait’ in another. This is not Mr. Glad- 
ne’s case. is development is singularly progressive and 


ual. Whatever new truth he sees he holds with a tenacity 
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~ and national question. Mr. Gladstone, and those who will act 
~ most prominently with him, will need all the support that } 


~ be settled at ull, must be settled on the basis of principle, Mr. 


. without sacrificing consistency of principle or wisdom of action. 
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from which nothing can detach him. It is this, and the assu- 
rance of his faithfulness and sincerity, which have secured to 
him the confidence of the nation. With this conspicuous virtue 
he has, at the same time, one equally conspicuous failing. He 
gives largely, but he seldom gives wholly. He is like the boy 
who cheerfully presented his friend with an orange, and then ¥ 
asked for a little of the peel. He likes to keep back just a 
little. This characteristic was seen in the Reform Bill debates 
of 1866, and has been rather ludicrously conspicuous in the two 
Church-rate Bills which have borne his name. But the right 
honourable gentleman improves, and, as was once said of a com- 
paratively worthless man, ‘we are all proud of him.’ 

But because Mr. Gladstone has made this declaration it does 
not follow that the Irish Church question is settled. We have 
been, until now, like an army waiting for the standard of battle | 
to be raised. Mr. Gladstone has raised it, and in words that | 
have gone through the whole Liberal host, has proclaimed the } 
terms of the war. It is no exaggeration to say that he has 
undertaken the hardest and the most difficult task that has been 
undertaken by any modern English statesman. Vested interests 
are remarkable for their tenacity of life, but vested ecclesiastical 
interests are the most difficult of all to deal with. When no 
actual danger has threatened the State-Churches their adherents 
have sometimes wrought themselves up into a state bordering 
upon savage ferocity in their defence. They have ruthlessly 
assailed reputations, impeached character, and imputed motives, 
in a manner that would disgrace any ordinary controversy, and 
that is utterly unworthy of the discussion of a great religious 


statesmen ever needed in the day of conflict. We ask those 
whom these words may reach that this support be given ear- 
nestly, ungrudgingly, and without intermission. The work to 
be done during the next two years will, in our judgment, exceed 
the work that hus ever been necessary to carry a great public 
measure. Happily there are those who can do it, and who have 
the heart to do it. | 

It is to be regretted that on this question, which, if it is to 


Bright should have uttered words which may yet tend to 
discord and division; and we wonder that a statesman of his 
experience should have dreamed, before the battle has begun, of 
offering terms to the enemy. It is possible, as Mr. Bright 
knows, to be moderate and practical without being rash, and 
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We are perfectly well aware that in questions which excite 
strong feelings, it is often necessary, in the end, to make a com- 
promise. But there is a difference between doing this reluct- 
antly and doing it spontaneously and cheerfully. For our part 
we should view with profound reluctance the gift of any money 
to any of the denominations in Ireland. We cannot see that 
they have the smallest claim to it, and we should be sorry that 
the English Government should once again adopt the vicious 
principle of the payment in any way, of all sects, or of a single 
sect. This is what Mr. Bright’s proposal involves: this is his 
proposal. It is a pity that he should have said a word, at such 
a crisis as this, to cause opposition to any part of the proposed 
settlement of the Irish Church difficulty. It is not, of course, 
always possible to secure unity of thought with unity of action, 
but it is possible to avoid provoking disunion. 

This particular question now rests, in great measure, with 
the Nonconformist body in this kingdom. They have before 
them an opportunity of testifying to their views in such a way 
as may secure their early and final adoption by the whole 
English nation. May they have charity of spirit, purity of 
aim, and strength of arm wherewith to win the victory. May 
they be worthy of their great principles, and remember that the 
end of this contest may, as in our judgment it will, do more to 
purify and extend Christian truth and to bring peace upon the land 
than anything that has been done in all the ages that are past. 


[*,* Since the above article was in type Mr. Gladstone has given 
notice of the Resolutions which he intends to propose on the Irish 
Church. They are as follows :— 


Resolved,— 

‘1. That in the opinion of this House, it is necessary that the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment— 
due regard being had to all personal interests and to all individual 
rights of property. 

‘2, That, subject to the foregoing Foren ara it is expedient to 
prevent the creation of new personal interests, by the exercise of any 
public patronage, and to confine the operations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of Ireland to objects of immediate necessity, or involving 
individual rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. 

‘3. That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly to 
pray, that with a view to the purposes aforesaid, her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to place at the disposal of Parliament her interest in 
the temporalities of the archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical 
dignities and benefices in Ireland, and in the custody thereof.’ 


We need not say that these resolutions commend themselves entirely 
to our judgment, and that, in our opinion, they should receive the 
heartiest support of all the members of the Liberal party, and most 
especially of the Nonconformists. } 

NO. Li 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of the French Revolution. By Heinrich Von Sysetr, 
Professor of History in the University of Bonn. Truans- 
lated from the Third Edition of the original German Work. 
By Watrer C. Perry, Esq. In Four Volumes. Vols. 
I. and II. London: John Murray. 


TInnumerable as have been the books written about the French Revo- 
lution, it is scarcely too much to say that Herr Von Sybel’s book is the 
first and only real history of it we have had. Passionate panegyrics and 
equally passionate maledictions, magnificent pictures and eloquent 
moralisings, elaborate critiques and polemical arguments, apocalyptic 
parallels and rhetorical narratives, abound; but for the first time Von 
Sybel has seriously and conscientiously attempted to present to us, in 
the judicial dignity of philosophical history, the causes and character of 
this great explosion which shook and changed the world. He has traced 
its causes in the inner life, and long accumulating elements of the past ; 
he has attempted an estimate of its phenomena, neither with the effer- 
vescent feeling of national vanity, nor with the prejudiced feeling of foreign 
hate, but with the conscientious carefulness and calmness of a judge, 
upon whom has devolved the solemn responsibility of a final historical 
verdict; and he has intimated its consequences so far as philosophy and the 
lapse of nearly eighty years may enable. Perhaps a true history of this 
great convulsion could not have been written earlier. Strong passions 
excited by it have scarcely subsided even yet; at any rate, they were very 
powerful when the ee of men not much past middle life now 
were formed. Von Sybel is the first historian of the revolution who pro- 
duces the impression of having so far divested himself of passion as 
to write with tolerable impartiality. We feel that the causes and rela- 
tions of events have been thoroughly investigated, and philosophically 
estimated. The result is, that the inner life of the French people, 
in its relations to other nations, is thoroughly traced and laid bare to us. 
The remoter airy: yd and despotism and uncalculating selfishness of 
Louis XIV., and the more immediate folly of Necker and the vanity of 
Lafayette, are alike estimated in their causative influence. The social, 
agricultural, commercial, and financial condition of the French nation is 
patiently examined. The weak king, and the foolish queen, Mirabeau,— 
the one great statesman of the revolution, Dumouriez, Danton, Vergniaud, 
Robespierre, and other leaders of parties, together with the different 
parties themselves, are judged and estimated, if not always truly, yet 
with solicitous impartiality. The relations of France to other European 
powers, especially to Prussia, Austria, and Russia, are patiently traced, 
and the attitude of these powers during the three or four years imme- 
diately preceding 1793 is indicated. It is given to no man to judge all 
things infallibly, and Von Sybel has not, we think, always put things in 
a truelight. As Englishmen, we are the best judges of the representations 
given of our own policy. We have no reason to complain of Herr Von 
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Sybel’s feeling towards England, which is most generous and appre- 
ciative, but in some things he has, we think, misapprehended both the 
feeling and the policy of our statesmen. This, however, is almost inevit- 
able in judyments by other nations. One great fact Professor Von 
Sybel has conclusively proved, viz., that the responsibility of the 
European war to which the revolution gave birth, rests entirely with the 
French themselves. Neither their nation nor their revolutionary govern- 
ment were in any peril of assault from foreign powers. The justification 
of the war which the French have so persistently urged, is conclusively 
disproved by the most patient examination of facts. War was a neces- 
sity for the revolutionary Government, and therefore it provoked it. 
Herr Von Sybel never dogmatises, he never indulges in paradox or 
rhapsody. Whether we accept his judgments or not, he always gives us 
his reasons for them. His book, therefore, although full of vigour and 
warmth, is a very careful and elaborate study, demanding serious and 
thoughtful reading, which, however, it amply repays. The strong 
philosophical tendency of Herr Von Sybel sometimes leads him to 
an undue subordination of the narrative to disquisition and to defec- 
tive portraiture, and renders necessary either previous acquaintance 
with the history or a reference to other writers. Hia chief excel- 
lence consists in his political estimates of men and things, and his 
chief contribution to our knowledge is his use of archives, hitherto 
inaccessible to the historian, by which the secret history of European 
diplomacy is revealed to us. We know the judgments and feelings 
with which the astounding events of 1793 were regarded by the Govern- 
ments of Europe. It is with somewhat of shame that we learn that 
Herr Von Sybel met with greater difficulties in obtaining access to 
political papers in England, than in either France or Prussia. He has 
been permitted freely to search the French Dépdt de la Guerre, and the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, the Staats-Archiv of Berlin, and the 
papers of the Austrian government in Belgium in the Archives of 
Brussels. After long and patient efforts he gained access to an important 
correspondence of the Duke of Brunswick and other Prussian generals 
and statesmen; and, after ‘a far greater number of tedious and time- 
‘consuming forms than at Berlin,’ he did get to ‘the desired docu- 
‘ments’ in the State Paper Office in London. The result is not merely 
a history of the French Revolution, but a careful panoramic view of the 
contemporary state of Europe, and a history of the revolution in its 
relations thereto. Especially is new and valuable light thrown upon the 
great crime of the last century—the partition of Poland. Herr Von 
Sybel unravels this dark intrigue with great zest and fulness, and for 
the first time makes known the secret motives of the various parties to 
it, especially those of the Czarina Catherine, and of Prussia. 

We dare not in this notice venture upon any analysis or criticism of the 
separate parts of Von Sybel’s history, such as his judgment of the feudalism 
that the revolution destroyed, or of the communism which it established ; 
his account of the States General, and of the events which led to the 
massacre of September, 1792; also of the way in which the unhappy 
king drifted away from the constitutional party, and sacrificed himself 
by his weakness and folly. Her Von Sybel has no great love for France. 

is sympathies are strongly monarchical, and he has manifest partialities 
and prejudices ; although he fully recognises the necessity and value of 
the great movement which liberated Europe by transferring the destiny 
of nations from the hands of kings to those of the peoples themselves. 
He is defective in the dramatic power of a great historical ariist; he 
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never rises to passion, nor makes the pulse beat quicker, but he is learned 
and conscientious. He writes with lucidity and strength, and with 
admirable commonsense. He has a keen historical sagacity and con- 
siderable philosophical power, and his work is on the whole the most 
valuable contribution yet made to the literature of the revolution. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By Henry 
Wuire. London: John Murray. 


It is somewhat remarkable that the history of French Protestantism 
in the sixteenth century, culminating in the horrible massacre of August, 
1572,—the greatest crime and the greatest blunder that any church ever 
committed—should simultaneously have engaged the pens of two or three 
historians. Mr. Froude and Mr. Motley have both passed it in review. 
In our last number we reviewed Mr. S:niles’ account of the Huguenots, 
and now Mr. White comes before us with a careful and elaborate history 
of the state of religion in France during the three quarters of a century 
that preceded the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He has rightly judged 
that the massacre itself is the closing act of a great drama, and that it 
cannot be understood without a careful study of the religious parties and 
currents that led to it. ‘The nature of that struggle [which devastated 
‘ France in the latter half of the sixteenth century] cannot be fairly 
‘ understood unless the condition of the Protestants under Francis I. and 
‘his two immediate successors be taken into consideration. In those 
‘ fiery times of trial the Huguenot character was formed, and the nation 
‘ gradually separated into two parties, so fanatically hostile that the 
‘extermination of the weaker seemed the only possible means of re- 
‘ establishing the unity of France.’ He has accordingly traversed with 
much research and great care the religious history of the reigns of 
Francis I. and Henry II. 

He would, we think, have done his work more completely had he 
devoted a concluding chapter to a summary of the results that followed 
the great crime, so as to have pointed more fully and emphatically the 
moral ‘ that persecution is a mistake, and that the final victory is not with 
‘ the cnnnnteh persecutor,’—a moral that even yet dominant churches are 
slow to learn. Mr. White very justly observes that ‘Spain and Italy 
‘have never recovered from the self-inflicted wounds of the sixteenth 
‘century ; and if France has suffered in a less degree it is because 
‘ persecution did not so completely succeed in destroying freedom of 
* thought and liberty of conscience.’ 

The received theory of the tragedy of 1572 is that it was the execution 
of a premeditated purpose and plot; a theory maintained by almost all 
the older historians. Ranke and other modern writers have contended 
that it was much more spasmodic and accidental than has been supposed, 
and Mr. White thinks that this view is confirmed by the researches 
which have recently been made among the archives of Kurope, especially 
the Simancas archives, from which Mr. Froude has drawn such valuable 
materials for history, and from the letters of Catherine de Medicis. 
Strange to say, no account of the massacre is to be found in Walsing- 
ham’s correspondence; the letters which almost certainly relate to it 
not having been yet discovered. It were, of course, presumptuous for 
any one to speak dogmatically who has not equalled Mr. White in 
documentary research; but we may say that we are not convinced by 
either his evidence or his arguments. De Thou, the Roman Catholic 
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historian, admits that it was a premeditated deed, so does the Italian, 
Davila, in his ‘ History of the Breil Wars of France;’ and the entire 
history of the policy and doings of the Romish church forbid us to 
deem this improbable. This, moreover, is the natural conclusion to 
which Mr. White’s own history leads us. Mr. White goes so far 
as to say that, on the part of Charles and Catherine, it was a deed 
of revenge, and spite, and plunder, and that ‘ the plea of religion was 
‘not once put forward.’ We do not demur to the somewhat more 
favourable, or rather, less execrable light in which Mr. White pre- 
sents Catherine. She is more of a woman, less of a fiend, a is 
robably therefore more truly portrayed. One instructive lesson may 
be learned from Mr. White’s history of the causes of the Huguenot 
catastrophe, and of the virtual extermination of their 2,000 churches, 
when they numbered nearly half the nation, viz., the essential weakness 
of a church when adulterated by secular principles and polity. In 
such a case immediate success must be with the most determined and 
unscrupulous. Mr. White has no great historical genius. He is some- 
what dull and plodding ; but he is laborious and careful, and has discovered 
new material of great value to the student of those troubled times. 


Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552—1618. By James Aveustus 
Sr. Jonn. 2 Vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1868. 


Mr. St. John has spent seven years in preparing his work, and has 
used original documents from Paris, Venice, our own State Paper and 
Record Offices, and the archives of Madrid and Simancas. He enu- 
merates in his preface fifteen principal topics, on which he claims to 
have thrown new light by hisresearches. This collection and assortment 
of new material is not, however, the only object he has set before him. 
He remarks, ‘that it seems needful for nations to review from time to 
‘ time the achievements and characters of their great men, that they may 
‘ be made to appear in the light in which they ought to be regarded in a 
‘ civilised age ;’ and he adds in another place, ‘I trust it will be allowed 
‘ that I have spared neither pains nor expense in the endeavour to do 
‘ justice to the memory of Raleigh, whose conduct, motives, and misfor- 
‘tunes I have sought to describe and explain with truth and im- 
‘ partiality.’ 

Mr. St. John is entitled to commendation and thanks for his labours. 
The cause is worthy of them, for few biographies are better worth writing 
than Raleigh’s ; and numerous as have been the lives of him, they con- 
stitute no reason for refraining from the production of another when 
fresh materials are discovered. We may often feel disposed to wish that 
our investigators, instead of at once writing for us new histories and 
biographies, would simply print, with such explanatory comments as 
may be needed, the new evidence they find; that. they would confine 
themselves to the effectual prosecution of that which seems to be pecu- 
liarly the work of our time, namely, the discovery, examination, and 
sorting of materials ; and that they would leave to a tuture day—probably 
to another generation—the use of these materials in reconstructing the 
old stories of persons and nations in times past. Both works would be 
better done, and we are inclined to think both sets of workers would 
profit more from their efforts. But how can we hope for such self- 

The general character of Raleigh and the ordinary estimate of his life 
does not appear to be much affected by the new evidence brought forward 
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by Mr. St. John, but some important matters which were formerly 
believed on insufficient grounds, are now proved by the best of evidence. 
A principal instance is the urgency of Philip III. and his minister 
Gondomar for Raleigh’s destruction. The Simancas documents show 
that in the proceedings against Raleigh, which ended in his execution, 
James was simply acting as Philip’s tool, and demeaned himself and his 
high office to become the executioner of his greatest subject, to please 
his country’s greatest foe. 

The narrative is a readable and in some places an eloquent one. The 
description of the attack on Cadiz, is perhaps one of the finest passages ; 
but on the whole the story is not very clearly given. The parts are not 
subordinated according to their respective importance. Some capital 
topics are scantily treated, and some small and slightly relevant details . 
are related at undue length. Of Virginia, Guiana, and Raleigh’s plan- 
tations there, though they were the objects of his life-long thought, and 
the most considerable of his works, scarcely anything is told us. The 
Mermaid Club which he founded, is not, we believe, mentioned, and his 
relations with the wits and literary men of his day are very slightly 
dilated on. The author also seems to us to fail in that review of his 
hero’s ‘ achievements and character,’ which he proposes as one chief end 
of his work. Some of the most critical points in Raleigh’s life are also 
the most obscure. Take for instance his conduct to Elizabeth Throg- 
morton, afterwards his wife. Mr. St. John, on very insufficient evidence 
as it seems to us, arrives at the conclusion that ‘his connection with 
‘ Elizabeth Throgmorton was a seduction and a desertion.’ The facts are 
ugly, and the case may have been as thus stated, but the evidence is not 
enough to prove it to have been so. The culprit is entitled to the benefit 
of some doubt. Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. St. John’s book is 
valuable, and not only for the purposes which he mentions in his pre- 
face, but also for the further reason that many will read a life of 
ve named in Mr. Mudie’s list of new books, who would never read 
an old one. 


A History of the Free Churches of England from a.p. 1688—a.v. 
1851. By Hersert 8, Skeats. London: Arthur Miall. 


Tho history of English Nonconformity is one of which we may well 
be proud. Since the first days of Christianity, when the apostolic 
churches found themselves in numerical insignificance, bore the utmost 
test of obloquy and persecution, and grew to a numerical magnitude 
and social strength which commanded the recognition and homage of 
Constantine, there has been no such history of simple principle and 
conscientious conviction, bravely maintained and carried to its triumph 
against all the odds that organized power commands. Nay, the triumph 
is the more signal, inasmuch as it has been not the cause of Christianity— 
a pure and noble religion against Paganism, a corrupt and debased one— 
but the cause of only a true and free embodiment of Christianity against 
a false and authoritative one. The established church as well as the free 
churches has had the strength and sanctity of Christian doctrine and 
morality ; and men are less urgent when fundamental doctrine and 
morality are common, than when they are on one side only. It took 
nearly three centuries of ve opposition, and persecution to achieve 
the triumph of Christianity. It has taken nearly three centuries of 
almost equal disadvantage to achieve the triumph of free religious life 
and equal social status which apparently is just at hand. 
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It is easy enough in a retrospect of the history of English free churches, 
especially with our modern lights, to hit upon defects, to demonstrate 
incongruities of theory and principle, accidental results into which men 
blundered, ex post facto systems, men inconsistent with principles but 
half understood, ignorant men, coarse-minded men, men guilty of great 
extravagancies in every department of church thought and life, free 
churches ‘vulgarized by the increasing preponderance of the plebeian 
‘ element,’ great contrasts in culture and power even among ministers. 
We may well afford to disregard such like reproaches, they have their 

arallels or equivalents in every history; and if reminiscences of this 
Sed are to be indulged in, Nonconformists will hardly be at a disad- 
vantage. It is, moreover, somewhat ungenerous to inflict social and 
educational disabilities, and then reproach us with them. If, moreover, 
notwithstanding these disabilities, Nonconformists in England have 
multiplied like the Israelites in Egypt, the @ fortiort argument is very 
obvious ; if, notwithstanding all these advantages, Established churches 
have not been able to compete with Free churches, it only makes the 
indictment against them the more damnatory. We hear, too, a great 
deal about the greater degree of real spiritual freedom in Established 
churches. It is, to say the least, a great anomaly if it be so; while 
in fact all the liberalism of the country during the last two centuries 
has been among the Free churches. A Nonconformist Tory is as rare 
as a Radical bishop, much more rare than a Liberal rector. Somehow 
or other Nonconformist ministers are not conscious of any want of liberty, 
may it not be because they have no fetters to gall them? There are, of 
course, characteristic evils and disabilities in Nonconformist churches, 
but somehow or other they are rarely those that, according to the theorists 
of the Establishment, ought to be prominent and painful. Most Noncon- 
formists, we imagine, simply smile when men like Dean Stanley speak 
of the lack of freedom to think and act that there must be in Noncon- 
forming churches. Mr. Skeats’s history will help to dispel many such 
illusions; it is the record of generations of brave, manly, successful 
struggle for freedom of thought and life against both creeds and churches ; 
of men with noble instincts of liberty commonly doing a greater work 
than they suspected. Mr. Skeats has done a great service in bringing 
together into one compact volume the course of this struggle from the 
Revolution to the present time, introducing it by an able retrospect of 
the various forms and degrees of ecclesiastical freedom that had been 
previously asserted. He has done his work with very great ability; his 
research has been minute, his breadth of view is comprehensive, his 
estimates fair and philosophical, and his presentation simple, lucid, 
and elegant. He necessarily passes over the ground rapidly, but with 
sufficient leisure to give completeness of outline, while ample references 
enable more extended investigation if it be desired. The men who fill 
his canvas are admirably sketched with equal succinctness and vividness ; 
a few touches and the characteristics of each are conveyed to the mind. 
It is interesting just now to examine under Mr. Skeats’s guidance the 
great Comprehension scheme of 1689, and the lesser endeavours that 
preceded it. Men who think that union is more important than truth 
or liberty, may well regret their failure, but men who think that esta- 
blishments are per se inimical to both, have abundant cause to rejoice 
therein. We care but little for organized union; almost uniformly 
truth, liberty, and life have suffered from it. The essential condition 
of freedom and health is diversity—diversity of belief, church, and 
worship—and we shall do well to remember just now that the only ‘thing 
worth striving for is a true brotherhood of churches, a determination 
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that no diversities of belief or practice shall disturb our confidence or 
lessen our esteem and affection, even while we strenuously contend for 
what we may deem the truth. 

A fatality has always demented men in power :—a determination to 
concede nothing to right or conscience, but to enforce conformity if 
possible—if not, to disqualify Nonconformity. Mr. Skeats shows how 
often great opportunities have thus been lost. Calamy affirms that at 
least two-thirds of the Nonconformists at the Revolution were anxious 
for comprehension upon reasonable terms. So before, in 1662, the Act 
of Uniformity called thousands of Nonconformists into existence, while 
subsequently the movement of Whitfield and Wesley was driven out, 
ao Mager and Ishmael, only to multiply in the desert. More by its 
intolerance than — opinions the Establishment has made Dissenters ; 
and it is so still. e village clergyman, sometimes the town clergyman, 
may feel himself in a position to treat the Nonconformist with condescen- 
sion, hauteur, or scorn; but if he imagines that thereby he diminishes 
his dissent he is greatly mistaken ; he repeats the folly of the north wind 
in the fable. Dissent, like all other forms of conviction, prospers under 
oppression, and by-and-by the Nemesis comes, in a population leavened 
with it: the clergyman in his deserted dignity in the parish church, 
and the Nonconformist chapel crowded with vulgar tradesmen and 
eas pretty much, we suppose, as it was in the upper room at 

erusalem, to the great indignation and contempt of the Jewish priests. 
Mr. Skeats’s history of modern dissent from the time of Wesley is full of 
vivid interest, and is narrated for the first time. Several histeries of 
Dissenters have been written, but they are such as only determined 
students will read. Mr. Skeats has produced a volume that will be 
interesting to the general reader. He has skilfully unfolded the motives 
and the course of action of the various champions of Free church life, 
and has thus furnished a philosophy as well as a history of Dissent. In 
Nonconformist families this will, we trust, be a household book, and will 
make their younger members familiar with their glorious principles and 
no less glorious ancestry ; while in the crisis of their present perplexities, 
churchmen may ponder its pages with advantage. 


QUAKER LITERATURE. 


The Feils of Swarthmoor Halil and their Friends. By Maria 
Wess. 2nd Edition. London: F. B. Kitto. 1867. 


The Penns and Penningtons of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Maria Wess. London: F. B. Kitto. 1867. 


Thomas Shillitoe, the Quaker Missionary. By Taiack. 
London: 8S. W. Partridge. 1867. 
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Hannah Lightfoot; Queen Charlotte and the Chevalier D’ Eon. 
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We have been made familiar in the ‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family,’ and its companion volumes by Mrs. Charles, with the domestic 
life of religious sections of the community, both in this country and 
Germany, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the first two 
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volumes in our list, got up in an equally attractive style, Mrs. Webb 
introduces us to another phase of religious biography, the family life of 
the early Quakers. The real internal life of Quakerism is a terra incognita 
even to many who are well-read in the various aspects of Christian life ; 
this singular people are even now almost as little understood by the 
world generally as are the American Shakers, or some of the other peculiar 
sects introduced to us by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his ‘ New America.’ 
This no doubt is due in great measure to the awkward and almost unin- 
telligible phraseology, in which not only their doctrinal works, but also 
the majority of their biographies are written, rendering them very unpro- 
fitable reading to all except members of their own society. That 
some of the best of their own writers are not unaware of this defect in 
their literature was shown by the different style adopted by Mr. Seebohm 
in his ‘ Memoir of Stephen Grellet,’ which ensured for that admirable 
biography a general popuiarity hitherto unknown in Quaker literature. 
Mrs. Webb has still further improved upon this example, and her two 
interesting volumes are chuiahiy free from any conventionality of style. 
It must not, however, be supposed that, like Mrs. Charles’s works, 
they are fiction founded on fact; we have here nothing but genuine 
history, based to a considerable extent upon letters and other private 
documents laboriously hunted up and never before published. 

The ‘ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall’ is a sketch of the lives of some of the 
earliest members of the Quaker body, grouped round the central figure 
of Margaret Fell, the wife of George Fox, the founder of the sect. Mar- 
garet Fell was herself of the seed of the martyrs; her maiden name was 
Askew, and she was lineally descended from Anne Askew, who suffered 
martyrdom in 1546, and who was the last woman burnt at the stake for 
heresy in this country. Her first husband was Judge Fell,—a man 
not without mark in his day,—the owner of Swarthmoor Hall in Lanca- 
shire, Justice of the Peace, and Member of Parliament for Lancaster. 
During the Civil War he attached himself to the Parliamentary party ; 
but in the latter part of Cromwell’s administration, he became dissatisfied 
with some of the proceedings of the government, and retired from active 
public life. Judge Fell appears to have been a man of high personal 
character, and an honest, upright magistrate; and though he never joined 
the ‘ Friends of Truth,’ his keane was always open to George Fox and his 
fellow professors ; and his efforts to shield the members of the obnoxious 
sect from unjust persecution, involved him in much obloquy with his 
brother magistrates. His wife was very early ‘convinced of the truth’ 
by George Fox’s preaching, and, being a woman gifted with remarkable 
powers of mind, soon became a shining light among the Quakers. 

The student of religious history will read with interest Mrs. Webb’s 
account of the rise and tenets of the early Quakers. Partaking to 
the full the religious zeal, the excitement, and the controversial 
spirit of the age, the ‘Friends of Truth’ nevertheless presented some 
peculiarities, which made them as remarkable at that time as their suc- 
cessors are now. The ‘plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel,’ as 
their ‘ Adviees’ have it, is regarded in the present day as a mere harmless 
eccentricity ; and the majority of their younger members, still attached 
to the distinguishing principles of the body, are now abandoning these 

eculiarities, as having no foundation in their religious faith. In those 

ays, however, it was very different. To such an extent did men then 
carry subserviency in manner and language towards those higher in 
station than themselves, that a firm stand was needed to be taken b 
those who held as an article of their creed the perfect equality of all 
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men in the sight of their Maker. Ata period when it was customary to 
Wear a covering to the head, indoors as well as out, the ‘ hat honour’ was 
no mere expression of the courtesies of good breeding, as it is now; it 
was a most oppressive exaction of the deference required by every class 
from those in a lower station of life; and the early Friends were but 
carrying out their principles in making a decided practical protest against 
it, as well as against the use of the plural instead of the singular pronoun, 
then employed only towards those to whom flattery was intended. We 
read of Thomas Ellwood’s hats and caps being taken from him one after 
another till he had none left, because he would persist in wearing them 
in his father’s presence; and of William Penn’s father, the choleric old 
Admiral, declaring that his son ‘might thee or thow whom he pleased, 
‘ except the king, the Duke of York, and himself; these he should not 
‘ thee or thou.’ 

Judge Fell died in 1658, one month after Oliver Cromwell breathed 
his last; and in 1669 his widow was married to George Fox. Their 
married life was by no means one of uninterrupted repose. George Fox 
took his share of the missionary labours of the early Quakers, which were 
then of so extensive and varied a character, that we read of members of 
the body being employed at the same time in this way, ‘in Italy,—at 
* Florence, Mantua, Tuscany, and Rome; in Turkey, Jerusalem, France, 
‘the Palatine, Geneva, Norway, Barbadoes, Bermuda, Antigua, Jamaica, 
* Surinam, and Newfoundland ;’ and we must bear in mind the difference 
in the facilities of travel between those days and our own. Besides the 
‘perils by the heathen,’ these faithful soldiers also shared the apostolic 
experience of ‘ perils by their own countrymen,’ ‘in stripes above measure, 
‘in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. George Fox was at one time 
imprisoned for fourteen months, and then liberated by order of the chief 
justice, his imprisonment having been altogether illegal; and Margaret 

ell had already, before her marriage, been sentenced to the penalty of 
premunire, to be outlawed, condemned to imprisonment for life, and to 
forfeit all her property to the king. The means by which this sentence 
was obtained was one very common in those days. When the persecutors 
of the Friends failed to prove against them any infraction of the law, 
they would instigate the judge to tender the oath of allegiance to the 

risoners, not that any one entertained the least suspicion of their loyalty ; 
os because, by their refusal to take any oath whatever, they rendered 
themselves liable to the heaviest penalties. The severity and barbarity 
of the sentences that were sometimes inflicted on honest peaceful citizens, 
whose only crime was worshipping God in the way that their rulers called 
heresy, cannot fail to strike us with astonishment. We read that at one 
time, ‘four women Friends were sentenced to eleven months’ imprison- 
‘ ment, or £40 fine, they having husbands; twelve or thirteen men and 
‘ women were sentenced to be transported to any of the foreign plantations. 
* At the Old Bailey, about forty-six Friends were called, and sixteen of 
‘them would not answer according to the form, and so yesterday the 
‘ were sentenced by the Recorder, those that had husbands to Bridewell 
‘ for twelve months, or £20 fine ; the men were sentenced to Barbadoes, 
‘and the women-maids to Jamaica.” 

In the midst of these harrowing details, it is pleasant to come now and 
then upon lighter episodes, which show that in those days even Quaker- 
esses, at all events those of the station in life of Margaret Fox, were not 
insensible to the attractions of personal adornment, and to such delicate 
attentions as it is the wont of good husbands to bestow upon their 
wives. Thus, ‘On one occasion, George Fox writes to his wife that with 
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‘the money she had given him to buy clothes for himself, he had pur- 
‘chased a piece of red cloth for a mantle, believing she required that 
‘more than he needed the coat ;’ and in one of his letters written to his 
wife from Worcester prison, he tells her he had got a friend to purchase 
as much black Spanish cloth as would make her a gown, with what she 
had given him, adding, ‘It cost a great deal of money, but I will save.’ 
In an inventory which has been preserved from ‘The Swarthmoor Hall 
‘Housekeeping Book,’ we find the following amusing and significant 
items:—‘ By money pd. Thomas Benson for dying two pair stockings 
‘sky colour, of mine, and a petticoat red, of mine’—(defaced ;)—‘ By 
‘money paid for a black alamode whiske for sister Rachel, 2s..—' B 
‘money paid for a round whiske for sister Susanna, 4s. 4d.’—‘ Ditto for 
‘a little Black whiske for myself, 1s. 10d.’ 

Margaret Fox died in 1702, in the 88th year of her age, full of years 
and honour. She had long been regarded by her co-religionists with 
something amounting to veneration; to which her clear judgment, her 
stedfast endurance of persecution, her unwearied activity in assuaging 
the trials of her friends, and the unwavering constancy of her religious 
fervour, amply entitled her. We wish our space had permitted our 
transcribing at length the ‘ Revival of her Testimony,’ issued by this 
Mother in Israel a few months before her death,—a document worthy of 
a Miriam or a Deborah. 

In ‘The Penns and Penningtons,’ the same biographer introduces us to 
what we may call the aristocracy of early Quakerism. We have here some 
account of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, the intimate friend 
of Algernon Sydney, and son of Admiral Penn, who was high in favour in 
the Court of the Stuarts, and to whom a peerage had been offered; of Isaac 
Pennington, son of Alderman Pennington, a wealthy citizen, and a warm 

artizan of the Parliament, who had served the offices of Lord Mayor and 

igh Sheriff, had been elected Member of Parliament for London, and 
had received the honour of knighthood ; of his wife Mary, the widow of 
Sir William Springett, a distinguisned Parliamentary general; and of 
Thomas Ellwood, the friend and secretary of Milton. The book is 
interesting as illustrating the further development of Quakerism, and 
giving some insight into the character of the men and women who 
upheld it after the first generation had passed away. Mrs. Webb 
repeats the oft-told story of the trial of William Penn and William 
Meade, at the Old Bailey, in 1670, already graphically described by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his ‘ Life of Penn,’ which has, perhaps, served more 
than any other single incident to establish and confirm the incorrupti- 
bility of our system of trial by jury. Those who look upon the Society 
of Friends as mere harmless enthusiasts must not forget the eminent 
services they have rendered to the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
It would scarcely be going beyond the mark to say that every step which 
we have made in advance during the last two centuries, in removing 
religious disabilities and allowing freer play for individual conscience, 
has been to a great extent due to their quiet persistent energy, almost more 
than to the efforts of any other body of Protestant Dissenters. When 
others would have wavered or held back, the Friends have boldly scaled 
the breach. In this famous trial, William Penn and William Meade were 
charged with aiding and abetting in an unlawful and riotous assembly. 
During the trial the prisoners were subjected to the most rancorous i: 
treatment from the Recorder, Judges, and Sheriffs. When, however, 
after three hours’ consultation, the foreman delivered the verdict of 
‘Guilty of speaking in Gracious-street,’ the rage of the bench was trans- 
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ferred from the prisoners to the jury. The Court refused to receive the 
verdict, and ordered the jury to be locked up until they should bring 
in one more to its taste. This tyranny was, however, ineffectual, for, 
after being kept in custody without meat, drink, fire, or any other 
accommodation, for two days and two nights, the only variation it could 
obtain was at length one which the Court could not refuse to accept—one 
of ‘ Not Guilty’ against both prisoners. They were not, however, libe- 
rated, but were kept in prison for their fines; and the twelve contuma- 
cious jurymen were also fined, and on refusing to pay the fines were 
committed to Newgate. This arbitrary proceeding resulted in an action 
being brought by the jurymen against the Recorder and Lord Mayor 
for unjust imprisonment; and the twelve judges before whom the cause 
was tried united all but unanimously in a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

The foundation of Pennsylvania by William Penn and his friends 
presents the almost solitary instance in history of the establishment of a 
code of laws for the government of a State, founded upon the principles 
of absolute toleration, and freedom cf conscience. The various conflict- 
ing sects of that day, Independents, Presbyterians, Anabaptists, were all 
eager enough to claim religious toleration for themselves; and almost 
equally eager, as soon as they possesse1 the power, to enforce their 
own views upon others. The Quakers, and some of the Independents, 
Roger Williams and the original ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ alone contended 
for the principle, now so generally admitted, but then very dimly seen, 
not only of immunity for themselves, but of toleration, for its own sake, 
for all genuine religious conviction, even for Jews, and for the hated 
and dreaded Papists. It is interesting to contrast the laws of Penn 
for the government of Pennsylvania with those drafted for the Carolinas 
by so earnest and liberal a man, and one in many respects so far in 
advance of his age, as John Locke. The close of William Penn’s life is 
very melancholy,—his mind clouded, and his property wasted and 
oppressed with debt, through the negligence of the Government and the 
faithlessness of unjust stewards. The volume before us is ornamented 
with a portrait, exceedingly interesting, if genuine (of which there is a 
slight doubt), of Gulielma Maria, Penn’s first wife, and a daughter of Sir 
William Springett. 

Mr. Tallack’s two small volumes illustrate the philanthropic phase of 
modern Quakerism. Fes are slight sketches, rather than Gingeaghive, 
of Thomas Shillitoe, who, brought up as a pot-boy at a public-house, pre- 
ceded the modern teetotallers in their denunciations of the liquor-traflic 
and of the drinking-customs of the country; whose ‘ Journal’ is one of 
the quaintest and most delightful specimens of Quaker literature; and 
of Peter Bedford, whose name is still a household word in the dis- 
trict adorned by his unostentatious piety and quiet benevolence, and 
who had probably a greater personal acquaintance with the criminal 
population of London than any other man of his day. 

The last book on our list might have been called the Romance of Quaker- 
ism; for doubtless romance does occasionally find a place in the hearts that 
beat beneath the dove-coloured silks and clear-starched muslins of the 
fair beings whom Charles Lamb likened to troops of the shining ones; only 
that the object of Mr. Thoms is ruthlessly to destroy the romantic story 
which has lingered in the by-ways of history, connecting the name of 
Hannah Lightfoot, ‘the fair Quaker,’ with that of King George III. 
That the evidence which some writers have relied on in support 
of the existence of a secret marriage between the parties is a mass of 
contradictions and utterly untrustworthy, Mr. Thoms succeeds in showing 
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beyond a question. The name of the lady is variously given as Light- 
foot, Whitefoot, and Wheeler ; her father is at one time a shoemaker at 
Wapping, at another a linen-draper at St. James’s Market; the marriage 
took place, according to one account, in 1754; according to another, in 
1759, and indifferently at Keith’s Chapel in May Fair (where marriages 
ceased to be solemnised in 1754, at which time the King was in his 
sixteenth year), at Peckham, and at Kew; some accounts say that the 
King spirited her away from her lawful husband, Isaac Axford ; others, 
that she was married to Axford after her connection with the King had 
ceased. In short, the whole affair of the secret marriage may be regarded 
as on a par with the fictitious story of Olive Wilmot, and the claim of 
her descendants to the crown. When, however, Mr. Thoms declares his 
conviction that ‘the story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, and nothing but 
‘a fiction, from beginning to end ;’ and that ‘she is as mythical a person- 
‘age as the Polish Princess Poniatowski,’ he is going a little beyond the 
mark, if he means his readers to infer that no such person as Hannah 
Lightfoot ever existed. Although Mr. Thoms does not refer to the cir- 
cumstance, it is a fact which any one may verify by the needful research, 
that the certificate of Hannah Lightfoot’s birth is duly registered at the 
meeting-house of the Society of Friends at Devonshire House, and that 
on the books of ‘ Westminster Monthly Meeting’ is to be found the 
record of proceedings taken against her in accordance with the discipline 
of the Society, in consequence of her marriage with Isaac Axford in a 
manner contrary to the rules, and her ‘ disownment’ for that offence. 


Nichelet..—Histoire Louis XVI. Paris. 1867. 


Correspondance de Napoléon. Vols. XXI., XXII., XXIII. 
1868. 


Histoire de Napoléon. Par Lanrrey. Vol. II. Charpentier’s 
edition. 1867. 


Mare Dufraisse—Histoire du Droit de Paix et de Guerre. 
Edition 1867. 


L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire. Par le Comte 
pD’HausonvitLE. 2 vols. Michel Lévy. 1868. 


Historical studies, especially those relating to cotemporary history, are 
now constantly enriched by important works. We will not pause over 
M. Michelet’s newly published volume, which brings to a termination 
his history of France. This great work, professedly commenced with 
as much conscientiousness as ability, is now finished in the most 
deplorable fashion. From the first, the narrative of facts is simply imagi- 
nary, it exists nowhere. The author —- by roundabout allusions ; 
he never gives a satisfactory picture of the epoch of which he has under- 
taken to write the history. He is infinitely more preoccupied with the side- 
scenes than with the drama, and the side-scenes are to his mind the pene- 
tralia. Never has he more completely abandoned himself to his shameless 
imagination thanin this volume. He has accumulated all the libellous satires 
of the last century, and has pleased himself with throwing this filth over 
the person of Marie Antoinette, never recoiling from the most odious sup- 
positions, yet failing to produce any proofs of their truthfulness. With 
the exception of a chapter or two on Turgot, and on America, he does 
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not once emerge from these wretched descriptions. The book resembles 
a room of the secret museum at Naples. It is, into the bargain, satu- 
rated with impiety. We donot know a work of more depraved character. 
It exhibits marks of great genius, which, incompetent to govern itself, 
and intoxicated with pantheism, can see nothing beyond the productive 
forces of nature. Like the ancient worshippers of Baal and of Astarte, 
they are to him the main pivot of history as of life. 

Packing to M. Mare Dufraisse, we enter upon a far more pure and 
healthy region. His book treats of the most important of political ques- 
tions; the formidable right of peace and war, on which the fate of millions 
must depend. The author reviews in strong. clear language the history 
of the debates raised on this subject by the Constituent Assembly. He 
admits the conclusion of the celebrated Assembly, according to which 
declaration of war ought to be the object of a law, and he consequently 
calls for the concurrence of the various powers which constitute sove- 
reignty. He points out how much it has cost France to derogate from 
this rule, when she was delivered bound hand and foot into the grasp of 
a despot, who eventually left her exhausted and ruined. One of the 
most remarkable features of this book is the bitter grief of the author, 
which seems nothing less than a proud despair, at sight of the insolent 
triumphs of successful power. His feelings on this be, ad have inspired 
same admirable pages, recalling to our minds that which Aschylus calls 
the brazen hymn of Nemesis. 

Documents and books are ever increasing on the life of the great 
conqueror. The publication of Napoleon’s correspondence, to which we 
have recently given much attention, although incomplete, introduces us 
not only to the marks of his genius, but to the extent of his tyranny, the 
transports of a will which knew no bounds. We know of no document 
more derogatory to his memory, although it detracts nothing from the 
vastness of his intellect. M. Lanfrey has just published the second 
volume of his history of Napoleon. He takes us from the eighteenth of 
Brumaire to the end of the Consulate. It was quite necessary that such 
a work should appear. Apart from memoirs of his aides-de-camp, and of 
extravagant panegyrics, we have nothing but the voluminous history of 
M. Thiers, which is truly incomparable for the extent of its information 
and the esprit of its narrative, but which extols its hero beyond all mea- 
sure up to the moment when fortune turned against him in the sierras of 
Spain, and amid the snows of Russia. The Consulate, especially, is 
there represented as an epoch of untarnished glory, wisdom and modera- 
tion; in fact, the government of an Epaminondas. The institutions 
given to France by the constitution of the year vii. are declared to he 
admirable in a phrase rendered celebrated with reference to the centrali- 
sation, ‘que l'Europe nous envié.’ The distinguished talent and position of 
the historian have contributed to degrade public opinion. M. Lanfrey’s 
work is a peremptory refutation of all these error:, which have done so 
much harm. ritten in a masculine, simple, energetic style, the narra- 
tive is of crystal clearness, without being overburdened by details ; it is 
complete, and derived from the most authentic sources. it points out to 
us, in the young conqueror of Italy, the germs of a future despot; hiding 
a profound sagacity beneath the appearance of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
caring for nothing but his own sig and good fortune, unparalleled as 
a general but always unscrupulous, deceiving all parties to obtain the 
government ; at length, once master of France, after the coup d’état of 
Brumaire, giving her a constitution perfidious in the extreme, among all 
those which under liberal terms borrowed from revolutionaries, inflict 
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the reality of despotism, as Augustus did for the Roman republic after 
the battle of Actium. M. Lanfrey enlivens his narrations with brilliant 
flashes of moral earnestness, without ever being dazzled by the prestige 
of glory. Even Marengo leaves his judgment unbiassed, and he proves 
that the Empire, with all its wild ambitions and its bloody follies, finds 
its germ in the Consulate. We know no work better worthy than this 
of being translated. 

We may speak in equally high terms of the volumes which have just 
appeared, from the pen of the Count d’Hausonville, on the Roman 
Church and the Emperor Napoleon. The author has collected the 
articles which during the last two years he has published in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes on this subject, which is one of the deepest interest at 
the present moment. M. de Pressensé has already treated it in his work 
on the Church and the French revolution. The Count d’Hausonville 
has had at his disposal the most valuable unpublished documents, 
having been able to draw upon the correspondence of the Pope’s legate 
after the conclusion of the Concordat. His work will be conclusive 
with respect to this portion of the ecclesiastical history of our era. The 
enlightened moderation of the language he employs adds to the force 
of his conclusions. We see once more the manner in which the modera 
Constantine reconstructed the Altar, with what ambitious calculation 
he submitted when signing the Concordat, and with what outrageous 
contempt he treated religion when she came into contact with his im- 
perious will. There nowhere exists a more severe condemnation of the 
union between Church and State than this work contains. There is a 
third volume in preparation, which will recount the indignities to which 
the Holy Father was compelled to submit, when he became the prisoner 


of _ man whom only a few years before he had solemnly conse- 
crated. 


La Guerre.—Souvenirs @un Paysan. Par ErckMan Cuatrtax. 
1867. Souvenirs @un Paysan. Par le méme. Michel Lévy. 
1868, 


Souvenirs Ex-officier. Charbuliez. 1867. 
Vie de Goethe. Par Hitpourn. 


‘La Guerre’ presents to us a life-like picture of the campaign between 
Suwarrow and Masséna amongst the Swiss mountains. ‘ Les Souvenirs 
dun Paysan’ gives us a clever and faithful sketch of the state of the 
country before the French revolution, and of the feelings which gave 
rise to that great commotion. These works, from the pen of the most 
popular of our romance writers, both exhibit great power of narration 
combined with the highest and purest moral sense. We are glad to 
see such books as these trenching upon the depraved literature of our 
time, and coming into competition .with the passionate stories of vile 
scandals which too often supply food to public curiosity. 

‘Les Souvenirs d’un Ex-Officier,’ we owe to a venerable pastor, who, 
after having valiantly worn the soldier's uniform, has long filled an 
honourable place amongst the Genevese clergy. This does not prevent 
him from relating with infinite zest the campaigns of Germany and 
France towards the end of the Empire. His work has been much praised 
for the artlessness and truthfulness of its narrative, and has already 
achieved a great success. 
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’ The ‘Life of Goethe,’ by Hédouin, is, to a great extent, borrowed 
from that of George Henry Lewes. It is a clever resumé, which affords 
to — the opportunity of enjoying this fine work of an English 
author. 


Histoire de la Restauration. Par M. pe View Casret. Vols, 
VIII. and IX. 


This accurate and candid work received last year from the French 
Academy the great prize of 10,000 francs, apportioned to the best book 
on the History of France. The author, who om long held the position 
of principal employé in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, has had under 
his hand all the official documents of contemporary history, while his 
extensive relations have brought him into connection with most of the 
remarkable men of the period which he describes; and he has also had 
access to most valuable unedited memoirs. He has shown an unusual 
impartiality in his narration. His history is not, as so many are, devoted 
to the glorifying of a party, but it is just and calm like the judgment of 

osterity. The style is wanting both in breadth and in passion ; but we 
eel in closing the book that it gives us the estimate of a highly competent 
witness. The period of the two restorations is one of very great interest, 
since it presents to us the first attempt to establish constitutional govern- 
ment in France after the tempest of the revolution. The task was a 
most arduous one, for the successive revolutions of the thirty years 
preceding had left behind them lava not yet cooled. The representatives 
of the new society found themselves face to face with the refugees of the 
old, who, according to a saying that has been abundantly verified, had 
learned nothing me forgotten nothing. Both sides were equipped for 
conflict, and divided by an irreconcileable hatred which the follies of the 
reaction of 1815 exasperated to the highest possible degree. 

King Louis the XVIII. would have been disposed, if left to himself, 
to connect the destinies of his monarchy with those of representative 
government. Had he been younger, less infirm, or less selfish, he would 
probably have succeeded in this attempt; and one might have supposed 
that France was entering on a path of moderate liberty, when, following 
the advice of M. Decages, the king signed an order to dissolve the 
intractable chamber of 1815, which would willingly have brought back 
the old terror into the country. The constitutional party preserved its 
power for some years amid great difficulties, the chief of which arose 
from the secret influence of the pavillon Marsan, which under the 
influence of the Comte d’Artois, had become the general quarter for the 
wildest reactions. The assassination of the Duc de Berri deprived the 
constitutional party of all remaining credit. The monarchy passed 
entirely under the controlfof the unruly and impetuous ‘right’ which was 
soon to work its ruin, and the law of elections was modified in such a 
manner as to rob the middle classes of their legitimate influence. At the 
same time, the revolution in Naples which gave rise to the Congress of 
Laybach, secured to the policy of absolutism without the same ascendency 
which it had gained within. The Emperor Alexander who had hitherto 
ostentatiously advocated constitutional ideas, now declared his adherence 
to the counsels of M. de Metternich, and the cause of liberty was once 
more lost in Europe. 

The last two volumes of M. de Vieil Castel’s history are filled with the 
narrative of the miserable vacillations of both French and European 
policy. While we watch the setting of the net so finely woven by M. 
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de Metternich for stifling freedom everywhere, we can better understand 
the disasters which have befallen Austria. The genius of the past is 
after all the genius of death, and will never heal the sick by closing 
all the windows through which a little fresh air might reach them. 
Many facts of our own day are explained by this discriminating history 
of the restoration. 


Geschichte der Boihmischen Reformation um fiinfzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert (History of the Bohemian Reformation in the Fifteenth 
Century). Von L. Krummer. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


After the new light thrown on the ‘ History of Christianity in Bohemia,’ 
by the documents discovered and published by Palacky and Héfler, and 
the attacks recently made on the ‘Bohemian Reformation’ by Roman 
Catholic writers, a work like this of Pastor Krummel’s was a deside- 
ratum. He shows that the reformatory movement in Bohemia originated 
neither with Wycliffe nor with the Waldensians, but with the Bohemians 
themselves, and describes the labours of Conrad von Waldhausen who 
died as the chief pastor of Prague in 1369; Milic von Kremsir, his sue- 
cessor, who died in 1374, and Matthias von Janon, who died in 1394; 
these men were the forerunners of Huss; they were reformers before the 
Reformation in Bohemia. Such principles as ‘that the sole condition of 
‘salvation is to be born again of the Holy Spirit, through faith in Jesus 
‘ Christ, which is a free gift of Divine grace,’ and that ‘ in this faith we 
‘have direct and free access to the Throne of Grace, and those who enjoy 
‘this privilege alone constitute the true Church of Christ,’ laid down and 
eonstantly inculcated by Janon, leave no doubt as to his evangelicalism. 
The history ends with the year 1419. 


Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howes. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


Mr. Howells has been encouraged by the acceptance which his book 
on ‘ Venetian Life’ met with to publish another, giving account of his 
journeyings in Italy during the three years that he was American 
Consul in Venice. He writes with the same smartness and cleverness, 
the same absence of sentimental effusion, and the same dash of con- 
temptuous cynicism. He does not get into raptures with things because 
they are old and wicked, nor does he believe all tbat custodians tell him. 
He feels no ‘ suffocating emotion’ on entering T'asso’s cell. In vain the 
portier ‘pumps a softly murmuring stream of enthusiasm.’ Mr. Howells 
is hardened in susnillogs irreverence. He ‘cares little about Tasso, 
‘and nothing about his prison.’ He writes, however, with a strong vein 
of good sense, and with an equally strong degree of clever humour, 
which ought to make his book attractive. He had better, however, 
avoid such criticisms of the ‘ odiousness of purse-proud Englishmen,’ as 
we find on page 48. Every traveller knows how utterly he is put into 
the shade by the snobbishness and folly of his American cousin. The 
last time we were in Lombardy, a bumptious American was amusing the 
travelling community, and, no doubt, the resident community too, by a 
vulgar display of six post-horses to his travelling carriage. We had 
some difficulty in quieting another fractious American at the Venice 
railway station, at Milan; and our recollections of an American party, 


on the Grand Canal, at an evening gond»la concert, are not very pleasant. 
NO. XCIV. MM 
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Mr. Howells, however, to do him justice, applies his lash also to some of 
the foibles of his countrymen, and has, apparently, a very feeling sense 
of what they expect of their consuls. He Seep written a very clever and 
amusing book. 


The Desert and the Holy Land. By Auexanper Wat.ace, D.D, 
Edinburgh : William Oliphant and Co. 


Dr. Wallace has not written this volume with the view of adding to 
our stores of information respecting the countries through which he 
passed, but he offers us a book in which impressions of scenery, incidents 
of travel, and —— of character, are noted and described in a 
picturesque and graphic manner. The glimpses which are given of the 
traveller's daily life, and the clear and natural manner in which the nar- 
rative is told, make one feel a real interest in perusing the story. 


Byeways in Palestine. By James Finn, M.R.AS., late Iler 
Majesty’s Consul for Jerusalem and Palestine. London: 


James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Finn is not a very practised writer, but his volume is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the topography and archeology of the 
Holy Land. For the books of passing travellers who undertake to give 
us an account of Kadesh or Baalbek, after an hour’s inspection of their 
ruins, we have no regard beyond a certain indestructible feeling of interest 
in any one who has stood upon a sacred spot. ‘They add nothing to our 
knowledge, they merely appeal to our sentiment. The works of men 
like Mr. Finn are the contributions of patient and competent investi- 

ators. Mr. Finn’s long residence in Palestine, his knowledge ot its 

istory and monuments, his familiarity with the vernacular of the 
Fellaheen and Bedaween, and his religious sympathy with the Divine 
history of which Palestine was the theatre, peculiarly qualify him as an 
explorer, and give a great value to the results which he narrates with 
so much modesty and caution. The book consists of journals of various 
expeditions into what, as distinguished from the ordinary tracks of 
travellers, Mr. Finn calls ‘The Byeways of Palestine.’ Over the Jordan, 
for instance, into the country of Moab, on the south ; to the mountains of 
Gilead, in the centre, and to the Haraun on the north. Few travellers 
cross the Jordan at all; the exploration of the eastern districts being 
both difficult and dangerous. Mr. Finn also visited Philistia, on the 
south-west, and the country between Hebron and Beersheba on the 
south. He explored the Phoenician district between Tyre and Sidon 
(‘the Syrian Stonehenge’), almost unknown to travellers, visited by 
neither Porter, Tristram, nor Vandevelde; and mentioned by neither 
Ritter, Robinson, nor Thompson. Mr. Finn visited this district five 
times, and gives a very brief but interesting account of its extensive 
ruins,—remnants of a great temple of Baal, and of various sepulchres. 
Palestine is archwologically an unknown country ; and yet almost cer- 
tainly the richest treasures await the explorer. We trust that the 
Palestine Exploration Committee is destined to furnish illustrations of 
the sacred history, surpassing in interest and value all that we have 
hitherto received. Nonconformists have been strangely indifferent 
to this enterprise. We should rejoice to hear of a simultaneous collection 
in all our churches on its behalf, and to see the names of all who care for 
Biblical illustration enrolled in its subscription list. 
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Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut. Pre- 
pared under the directions of the General Association, to 
commemorate the completion of One Hundred and Fifty 
Years since its First Annual Assembly. New Haven: 
William L. Kingsley. 

This is an interesting volume, both for the principles which it enun- 
ciates and the historical information which it contains. The commemora- 
tion took place in the City of Norwich, so far back as 1859. No 
explanation is given of the long delay in the appearance of the volume ; 
although the variety of sources from which diversified information, 
statistical and otherwise, has had to be sought, will account for 
much of it. The volume is edited by Mr. W. L. Kingsley, with 
great care, and is arranged and indexed with remarkable completeness. It 
consists of a dozen addresses, on various aspects and characteristics of 
congregationalism, by eminent ministers, such as Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
Dr. Joseph P. Thomson and Dr. Dutton, and of twenty or thirty historical 
papers, by different writers of equal eminence. It contains also historical 
sketches of the different congregational churches of Connecticut, with ela- 
borate statistical, financial, bibliographical, and other appendices. In Con- 
necticut there are 284 existing congregational plan having 47,109 
church members. The facts and statistics given are suggestive of many 
considerations relating to the place and mission of Congregationalism in 
America and elsewhere. These of course we cannot touch. If, however, 
our own Congregational Associations would furnish returns at all approxi- 
mating to the admirable completeness of these, the solutions of many 
interesting home problems would be greatly facilitated. 


Scenes and Studies of Savage Life. By Gitperr Matcoim 
Sproat. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1868. 


The title of this book is a true indication of its contents. Several 
eae residence among the Ahb tribes of Indians on the west coast of 

ancouver Island, gave the author rare advantages in studying the lan- 
guage, manners, customs, and ways of life of those savage people in 
whose midst he had founded a settlement. Mr. Sproat is a remarkably 
keen and intelligent observer; he does not soar into any lofty region of 
yague theory, but confines his observations strictly to the Indians among 
whom he lived, showing what they are and the effect upon them of 
intercourse with civilised intruders. While giving us an interesting 
sketch of the physical configuration of the country, its craggy hills, 
its strange lakes, its = forests, and its magnificent climate, he renders 
the major portion of his work one of great ethnological value. From the 
latter point of view it must be regarded. It is really a lucid portraiture 
of the ethnology of the region in question, and as such deserves to 
be highly appreciated. The physical, mental, and moral peculiarities of 
the ‘Abb Indians, are well described by one who thoroughly understands 
the subject on which he writes. Mr. Sproat’s work deserves to be 


widely read; it is well written, interesting from beginning to end, and ' 


is of valuable information. 


Christian Adventures in South Africa. By the Rev. WiLt1AM 
Taytor. London: Jackson and Walford. 
Mr. Taylor's previous volumes have made him known to many English 
readers. Having spent some years in California, having visited the West- 
MM2 
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ern States of America and the Canadas, and devoted nearly three years to 
Evangelistic labours in Australia, Mr. Taylor was led to make a — 
to South Africa. He had no sooner landed at Cape Town than he 
engaged with characteristic energy and ardour in efforts for the revival 
of religion among the Wesleyan congregations. Continuing for upwards 
of five months, he passed through the Cape Colony, Kaffraria, and Natal, 
often preaching three times a day, besides holding meetings for con- 
ference and prayer. He thus had the opportunity of proclaiming the 
Gospel to thousands, and of exciting the Churches to greater zeal and ear- 
nestness. Mr. Taylor’s book gives an account of these efforts. Making 
every allowance for his peculiar views on the subject of revivals and the 
moe of obtaining them, his visits must have been stimulating and 
useful. 

The volume, however, is not confined to a record of religious efforts. 
Its author observes as he travels along, and vividly describes what he 
sees. His book is enlivened by many a racy story, and iis anecdotes 
are most of them connected with incidents wnich he witnessed ; nor is 
it destitute of information concerning the history, geography, and sta- 
. tistics of the Colony. Altogether it is a book which will well repay 
perusal. 


Life in Abyssinia. Being Notes collected during Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels in that Country. By Mansrretp 
Parkyns. Second Edition. With = few Introduction. 
London: John Murray. 


The first edition of Mr. Parkyns’ book was published in 1853, and the 

resent excitement of public feeling in connection with the Abyssinian 

xpedition, has naturally induced him to put forth a second edition. 
His object is to give to British readers a tolerably accurate idea of 
Abyssinia and the Abyssinians, and he has omitted from this edition 
of Lis book such portions as did not directly contribute to this. The 
new introduction narrates the political changes that have occurred since 
the author left the country; okoiion a biographical sketch of Theodore, 
and gives us an estimate of the quarrel which has led to the expedition, 
and a judgment concerning the expedition itself. The expedition Mr. 
Parkyns approves, and, on the whole, with a mildly satirical charac- 
terization of the stay-at-home British public, he thinks it has been 
carried out with average prudence. Mr. Parkyns’ judgment is, how- 
ever, to be taken with a qualification; inasmuch as his route, and that 
of the expedition, coincided only for a very little, the former being 
much to the westward of the latter. e hope that our gallant 
troops are not subjected to hardships equal to those which Mr. 
Parkyns describes. There is no accounting for tastes, but a little 
butter as the only covering of the head for three years, a thickened 
cuticle as the only sandal to the foot, and a coverlid upon stones more 
or less hard, may be very wholesome discipline, but would be pleasant 
to few persons but Mr. Parkyns, who om a sublime contempt for 
bodily injuries and inconveniences of all kinds. Of Theodore, Mr. 
Parkyns can tell us but little, inasmuch, as when he was in Abyssinia, 
Oubi reigned, and Theodore was yet uncrowned. His estimate of him is 
evidently not a very exalted one, save on the principle that, among the 
blind, a one-eyed man is king. 

Mr. Parkyns’ book attracted considerable attention and enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity when it was first published. It is a record of travel 
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by a sensible, careful, and well-informed man; it is enlivened by racy 
anecdotes and good descriptions. Mr. Parkyns is a keen sportsman, a 
good naturalist, an indifferent theologian, and a keen observer. His 
book is one of the best on Abyssinian travel that we possess, aud he has 
done well to publish this second and cheaper edition of it. 


Jakob Friedrich Fries. Aus seinem hundschriftlechem Nachlasse 
dargestelit. Von E.L. D. Henke. (Life of Jacob Frede- 
— Liepzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
1867. 


The above is an interestingly-written life of the German philosopher 
Friés, by Professor Henke of Marbourg, his son-in-law. Friés may be 
reckoned in a general way as belonging to the school of Kant; though he 
himself also had disciples, amongst whom the most notable have been E F. 
Apelt, de Wette the theologian, and Schleiden the botanist. His father 
was a Moravian brother, but unfortunately died when his son was five 
years old. Friés was educated partly at Barby and partly at Niesky ; but 
the religious method there pursued seemsto have estranged him from vital 
Christianity, instead of drawing him towards it. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth years of his age, he evinced a decided bent towards ma- 
thematicai and pilosophical studies. Scarcely had he entered the Mora- 
vian seminary when he underwent the revolution which coloured his 
entire future life and which he describes in the words: ‘ The philosophical 
‘lectures of Garve on the Imagination and Superstition, caused a com- 
‘ plete change in my views of religion. I perceived that my efforts at 
‘devotion had been a mere play of fancy. The entire religious system 
‘which I had hitherto held was thus pone ap but this occasioned me 
‘no perplexity. It was particularly easy for me to throw overboard any 
‘belief i had in an atonement, for I saw clearly that that alone is the 
‘ best, which is most beautiful. Nor have I ever felt the slightest fear of 
‘ God—the thought of the Holy One has always been to me a thought of 
‘ eternal peace.’ 

On receiving the news of the death of his mother, in 1799, he wrote as 
follows: ‘The belief in a reunion I must leave to others; I am no 
‘longer phantast enough to entertain it. I limit my wishes to this side 
‘the grave; the future will take care of itself.’ We must add, however, 
that he did not always speak thus confidently. In a letter written to a 
Moravian brother, in 1806, he says: ‘ My peace and joy cannot be com- 
‘ pared with thine, for the deserted Penates will probably punish me a 
. Tittle Sor a long time yet.’ And who knows but that the home-sickness 
which his philosophy was unable to cure may have been the means of at 
last leading him to the Father’s house where there are many mansions ? 


Life of James Ferguson, F.R.S., in a brief Autobiographical Ac- 
coun‘, and further extended Memoir. With numerous Notes 
and Tllustrative Engravings. By E. Hennerson, LL.D. 
A. Fullarton and Co., London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


The labour of a lifetime is crowded into these laborious pages. Our 
author has taken the autobiographical memoir originally prefixed to 
Ferguson’s ‘ Select Mechanical Exercises,’ and devoted to every para- 
graph, we might almost say every word, that painstaking consideration 
with which some of our Teutonic brethren illustrate and expand a frag- 
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ment of some ancient classic. He has ransacked parish registers, grave- 
stones, old maps of estates, and the note-books of the oldest inhabitants. 
To throw light on the direction in which the peasant astronomer 
once took a walk from one farm- house to another, he has thought it requi- 
site to give a picture of the house in which his hero was born, to draw 
an imaginative representation of the young genius making his often- 
described map of the stars, to explain by carefully drawn diagrams the 
nature of a watch-spring and of the common steelyard, and to give the 
most minute family history of every individual who was ever brought 
into connection or association with Ferguson. It is almost affectin 
to see the enlargement of spirit with which Dr. Henderson has iene 
his task, and to reflect on the prodigious labour he has thus voluntarily 
imposed upon himself. This autobiography, with its profuse and elabo- 
rate notes, occupies the first 54 pages of this closely printed octavo, and 
brings Ferguson out of his obscurity to a position of considerable repu- 
tation as a physical philosopher and a dexterous contriver of ingenious 
mechanical appliances for illustrating the motion of the planets and the 
i yg of eclipses. At this period, 1743, he leaves Edinburgh for 
ondon, and the remaining thirty-three years of his life spent in 
England and devoted to his favourite pursuits are described by his 
ene. With almost indescribable patience, and, we fear we must 
add, prolixity, our author details the multitudinous devices of Ferguson 
for explaining the planetary and lunar movements, his sun-dials, his 
astronomical clocks, his tidal clocks, and his abundant labours in reducing 
to visible analogies the great physical phenomena of the universe. 
erguson was a sagacious and ingenious mechanician, fertile in expe- 
dients, of exhaustless industry, and of great practical genius. He was a 
great instrument-maker rather than a great philosopher, and everything 
that care and pains and accuracy can do to preserve the memory of the 
se he took in advancing the science of astronomy has been accomplished 
y Dr. Henderson. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. By her Daughter, Mrs. Frances 
CresswELL. Abridged from the larger Memoir, with 
Alterations and Additions. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Mrs. Cresswell has done well in abridging the two octavo volumes of 
the original memoir into this small portable volume. Mrs. Fry has 
become a type of womanly benevolence and goodness; her name is a 
household word ; and this more portable biography will make our girls 
acquainted with her life, and inspire them, we trust, with a desire to 
imitiate her example. 


Memoirs of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A. 
By the Rev. J. B. Marspen, M.A. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


Mr. Stowell was a well-known leader of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. He was a most excellent man—a laborious clergy- 
man, a faithful preacher, and an effective although somewhat timid 
speaker. Few men have more strenuously and piously served their 
generation. He is worthy of the respect and love of all good men. A 
memoir of such a man was a matter of course. His friends and his 
party naturally looked for some memorial of him, and Mr. Marsden has 
done his work intelligently and lovingly, but he has fallen into the mis- 
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take of measuring his respect for Mr. Stowell by the magnitude of the 
volume that could be written concerning him. Nearly half the volume 
consists of matter that, if not wholly irrelevant, is relevant in but a 
remote degree, and might well have been dispensed with. For instance, 
sixty pages are devoted to a reprint of proceedings in a trial for libel; 
while addresses and letters of little general interest are printed in extenso. 
Mr. Marsden gives us, moreover, a resumé of the History of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 in order to introduce two sermons thereupon which 
Canon Stowell preached ; a somewhat flagrant bit of bookmaking, for 
if every sermon that a minister of religion preaches on a public occasion 
is to be reproduced in a memoir with the public history that occasioned 
its delivery, it will be difficult to affix limits to biographies. Mr. Stowell 
is almost crushed by the monument that is piled over his grave, but it 
is the grave of an excellent man. 


Queen Bertha and her Times. By E. H. Hupson. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Mr. Hudson tells us that his purpose is to narrate the story of a 
period rather than that of a person. He very justly imagines that the 
times of the pious consort of Ethelbert, our first Christian queen, are 
full not only of interest but of important principles, in which it is desir- 
able that the young should be renal The beginnings of most of 
the elements of our national greatness are to be found there. It was in 
many ways a formative period of national life; race, government, 
religion, social habits, all were vitally affected and shaped then. Mr. 
Hudson has made a careful study of this period. Availing himself of 
the historical and archeological studies of Thierry, Sharon Turner, 
Stanley, Hook, Montalembert, Wright, 'Thrupp, and Fairholt (why not 
of Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Freeman ?), he ie constructed a concise 
and popular history, such as is likely to interest young people and to 
give them accurate information concerning the early history of their 
own land. Without any pretensions to original research Mr. Hudson 
has compiled a scholarly and useful little book, which would, however, 
have been better had he avoided a certain conventional religious phraseo- 
logy, of which his manner of speaking of Gregory, p. 144, is an example. 


Frederich Heinrich Jacobi’s Liben, Dichten und Denken. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der deutchen Literatur und Philosophie. Von Dr. 
Qirnetest (F. H. Jacobi’s Life and Works; a Contribution 
to the History of German Literature and Philosophy). 
Vienna: Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. 1867. 


The above work is divided into three parts, of which the jirst is bio- 
graphical, and gives many interesting details about Jacobi’s relations to 
such men as Spinosa, Kant, Lessing, Fichte, Schelling and others: the 
second gives an analysis of his philosophy; the third an estimate of its 
historical value and influence. 

Jacobi (born 1743, died 1813), was the philosopher who spoke of him- 
self as with the heart a Christian and a heathen with the head. His works 
are full of glorious hints and yearnings which he himself was unable to 
justify. Accordingly he sides now with a Spinosa, and then with a 
Claudius—is on friendly terms both with Goethe and with Lavater. One 
of his remarkably profound sayings is, ‘ theomorphisirend bildete Gott den 
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‘ 
‘ Menschen, ddrum anthropomorphisirt der Mensch Gott—(God theomor. 
‘phized in forming man, and therefore man anthropomorphizes in 
‘thinking God’). Both Jacobi’s life and philosophy are deserving of 
more attention than they have lately attracted. 


Ste. Beuve. — Nouveaux Lundis. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1867. 
Ste. Beuve.— Port Royal. 6 vols., 3rd edition. Paris: 
Hachette. 1867. 


Monsieur Ste. Beuve has at one and the same moment enriched our 
literature with a new volume of literary studies, and the publication 
of a complete edition of his great work on Port Royal. e find in 
his ‘ Nouveaux Lundis’ all the distinguished qualities of the great critic; 
that exquisite art of psychological analysis which leads him always 
to seek the man in the author, to elucidate the talent of the writer 
partly by his character, partly by his historical position, without losing 
sight of that which is original and individual, that mysterious quality 
which serves as a link among these divers elements. His style is one 
of pellucid clearness, reproducing every fleeting shade of thought—bril- 
liant, witty, at times biting and satirical. In this new volume, besides 
some studies on the great names of French literature, we are struck by 
the parallel drawn between Madame Agénor de Gasparin and Eugénie 
de Guérin. A finer contrast could scarcely be found. On the one side 
we have a firm, bold nature, deliberate, dogmatic, and resolute, full of 
force and sap, but at the same time delighting itself with dashing 
colours, even to extravagance. On the other side we have a sweet 
poetic nature, hidden in the recesses of country life, trained under the 
suadow of aristocratic and Catholie traditions, like a modest flower 
growing in the portico of some Gothic chapel, exhaling there its delicious 
odour, instinct with a deep, mystic, and yet glowing poesy. We bespeak 
attention to the pages devoted by M. Ste. Beuve to these distinguished 
women, who have achieved so legitimate a success among contemporary 
literature, both of whom, though they have drunk from different 
— have steeped their talent at the fountains of deep religious 

eeling. 

The history of Port Royal is the great work of M. Ste. Beuve. It is 
a complete picture of that great religious movement, which, had it pre- 
vailed, would have changed the destinies of France. So to speak, the 
sybil has twice afforded to France the opportunity of entering the path 
of true liberty. First, she offered to her the Gospel and the Reforma- 
tion. Her rejection of it is well known. The consequences which 
fullowed were the political and religious despotism of the seventeenth 
century, at the very moment when the foundations of English liberty 
were prepared and laid. A second time the sybil came in the middle of 
that century. She had no longer in her hands the Charta of social 
liberty ; but again she offered to France the opportunity of constituting a 
broad and sacred Catholicism, freed from Rome, bordering upon a modi- 
fied reform—the”Catholicism of St. Cyr and of Pascal. Had this 
triumphed, it would singularly have changed the history of the eighteenth 
century. Again Frange refused; she preferred Jesuitism to Jansenism; 
Gallicanism was condemned to perish, and the overthrow of Port Royal 
hastened the terrible reaction whieh might be regarded as the vengeance 


of the Genius of France, compelled to submit to the rod of Madame de 
Maintenon. The intense interest attaching to the study of that renowned 
school of austerity and saintliness comprehended under the name of Port 
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Royal will be readily understood ; some of the greatest names in French 
literature are included among these recluses, of whom we need but to 
mention Pascal and Racine. Among these religieuses we find a vast 
number of types of character, of great excellence and much originality, 
presenting to us one of the finest pages of the religious and literary 
liclens of France, and also one of the most curious embodiments of an 
austere but majestic poesy; like the deserted valley, in which we may 
even now contemplate the scattered ruins of a noble and sublime past, 
it — the traveller in its verdant enclosures as within a mystic 
asylum. 

M. Ste. Beuve, amid all the distractions of his literary life, has pursued 
his design to its end, and in the notes which he has appended to this new 
edition he gives us the entire history of the book. He tells us how it 
was first sketched out during a year spent at Lausanne; the sketch was 
retouched and developed from time to time, until it issued in this great 
work, so rich in details, so full of life, presenting us with a gallery of 
portraits, some of which, as those of St. Cyr, of the mother Angelica, of 
Arnaud, and Pascal, are in the best manner of the author. He tells us 
that his personal relations with Vinet opened to him a new view of the 
beauty ot the Christian life ; he expresses himself as full of gratitude to 
the illustrious Apologist, and seems as if he could scarcely exhaust his 
sympathetic praises of the character and genius he so much adinires. 

M. Ste. Beuve has not fallen into the wake of M. Rénan. Having 
undertaken to paint a saintly Christianity, he has not produced a graceful 
pastel, nor has he given himself up to the idyllic style. On the con- 
trary, he has had the good taste to treat his subject with the gravity 
which is appropriate to it. We are surprised, nay even alarmed, at dis- 
covering the source to which he ascribes the —e of true piety. As 
we advance in the work, we see more and more of the sceptical and hos- 
tile element in his definition of that which he represents as the foundation 
of the faith and life of his heroes. The conclusion of the work is very 
significant in this respect. We extract a passage, to give an idea of the 
unbridled doubt to which the most distinguished intellect may yield, 
when it does not cast its anchor on the ground of moral and religious life. 
This page, mournful as it is, presents to us a sign of the times worthy of 
our attention:—‘ Into this religion it has been impossible for me to enter, 
‘further than to conceive of it and to expose it. I have pleaded for it 
‘before unbelievers and mockers; I have pleaded its beauty; I have 
‘ pleaded the charms of its penitence; I have pointed out its lofty, 
‘ austerely venerable, yet tender and loving aspects; I have endeavoured 
‘ to measure the degrees of both; I have even calculated the steps of the 
‘ladder which reaches unto heaven. There my task has ended! there 
‘is the final result! : 

‘Wise and venerable confessors, illustrious solitaries, exemplary 
‘devotees and priests, virtuous laics, who would have been? priests 
‘elsewhere, but who dared not aspire to the altar! all of you men of 
‘ position and of truthfulness; what study have I devoted to you, what 
‘attention have I given to follow and to trace your slightest footprints, 
‘ yet I cannot place myself among ps If you were living at this hour, 
‘if you were to return to this earth, is it to you that I would repair for 
‘instruction? Nay! I should perhaps come once or twice to salute you 
‘as my duty, or to verify the accuracy of my portraits, but I would never 
‘be your disciple. I have been your biographer, I dare not say that I 
‘have painted your portraits. 

‘ While I have studied your lives I have winced, but it has been with 
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‘ no transcendental agony ; I have been more absorbed with the wounds 
‘ of my own self-love than with the mysteries of your sorrow; I have not 
‘ imitated you, I have never even dreamt of acting as you have done, of 
‘ placing at the foot of the cross (which is nothing more than the most 
‘ material form of the idea of God), the opposition, humiliation, even 
. injustice, which I have suffered on your account and in connection 
‘with you. You ever spoke of truth, and you sacrificed all for what 
‘seemed to you to be truth; I have been also in my way a man of 
‘ truth, so far as I could attain to it. But how little can we know! how 
‘limited is our vision! how quickly is it arrested! How much it 
‘resembles a feeble torch, lighted for a moment in along dark night! 
‘ Alas! he who has it most at heart to attain his object, who exercises his 
‘highest ambition to grasp it, and his greatest pride to picture it, feels 
‘ himself powerless and inadequate to his task, for when he sees it almost 
‘ accomplished and the result obtained, his enthusidsm wanes, final defeat 
‘ and inevitable disgust prevail, and he, in his turn, perceives that he is 
‘ but a fleeting phantom on the bosom of the infinite illusion.’ 

_ Since these lines were penned, M. Ste. Beuve has taken a prominent 
part in the Senate in defence of liberty of thought. He has himself pas- 
sionately asserted that all is not illusion! There is at least a right 
which is a reality tohim. Oh! that he may sound the depths of this 
thought, so that from right he may rise to duty, and from duty to God, 
the idea of whom he has been pleased to set aside; then shall he begin 
anew to comprehend Port Royal, and the Gospel. 


St. Columba, Apostle of Caledonia. By the Counr pg Monta- 
LEMBERT. Edinburgh: William Blackwood. 


This is a chapter reprinted from the third volume of Montalembert’s 
great work the ‘ Monks of the West,’ to which we shall devote an article 
in our next number. We shall then have something to say concerning 
his authorities and his manner of using them, as well as on the history 
and principles of monasticism. The life of Columbia admits of a certain 

\. completeness when detached from the larger work, and forms a most 
interesting and instructive monograph. 


Christian Life in the Camp. A Memoir of Alexander Mackay 
Macbeth. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


A noble story, well and nobly told. Its subject, Dr. Macbeth, was an 
rag 4 Surgeon, who saw good service in our hospitals and encampments 
in England, Ireland, Canada, and India. A thorough Christian, he 
devoted his time, his position, and his influence to the service of his 
Divine Master. The book is written with great taste, and deserves a 


place by the side of the memoirs of Vicars, Vandeleur, and others of the 
same stamp. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Trinity of Italy; or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor. 
Being Historical Revelations of the Past, Present, and Future 
of Italy. By an English Civilian. London: Edward 
Moxon. 1867. 

The title of this book is misleading. Nothing, we are convinced, was 
further from the author's intention than a contemptuous rebuke of the 
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religious feeling of Italians, nor does the work treat the three powers 
which it dignifies so as to represent them as_ severally recipient 
of idolatrous veneration, or as forming a unity. The only justification 
of the title is found in the frontispiece, which contains a threefold 

rtrait of Pius IX., Ferdinand II,, and Victor Emmanuel. The 
information given about these potentates is very varied in amount. A 
chapter is devoted to the Papacy, and some interesting reflections are 
made on the fact that the combination of the secular and spiritual power 
under one sceptre, finds its last expression and only Dentpent em- 
bodiment in the court of the Vatican. The author calls attention to the 
fact that the theocratic period of human affairs has gradually passed 
away, that the sacred prerogatives of crowns, and the identity of priestly 
and kingly authority having once prevailed in the East, in Egypt, 
Assyria, and Palestine, now lingers in Europe only in the Po 
Asiatic sovereignties of the Sultan and the Czar. He shows that the 
rise of peoples and constitutions, and the assertion of ‘the rights of 
man’ have not only repudiated but demolished such absolute and divine 
powers; that ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king’ has been roughly 
and with impunity trifled with, and that now the Papacy alone offers to 
bear the brunt of the advancing tide of civilization with the assumption 
of absolute authority. He claims to be ‘a truth-seeking historian,’ 
neither a panegyrist nor a blasphemer of the Papal authority, but he 
shows with succinctness how gradually the claims and dignities of the 
Papal See arose, how slowly its temporal authority was consolidated, 
how utterly baseless is the historical proof of its apostolic origination. 
We wish he had expanded these arguments, and given us more of the 
history of the temporal power, the arguments of its ultramontane 
adherents, and the actual feeling of Italians about it. We know well 
what Protestantism would say, and what the civilization of Europe, 
and our practical English statesmen would say, if Pio Nono were now 
to desert Rome and await in Malta, Granada, Westminster, or Avignon 
the coutse of events. Our avthor is singularly qualified to tell us what 
Italians would think of such a proceeding, and whether such a flight 
would be likely to create pro 4 all the complications of the Avignon 
Papacy, or to arouse the Catholic reactionary party in Italy to a 
degree that neither Garibaldi, nor Victor Emmanuel, nor even a 
resuscitated Cavour would be able to quell. The writer's representations 
of that inherent vice of Italians which is at the root of all their failures, 
and must dislocate all their governments, viz., their bad faith, coupled 
with ceaseless personal jealousies; and his descriptions of the wild, 
ungovernable ferocity of a Neapolitan mob, when seized with religious 
frenzy, do not encourage much hope for the future of Italy. The 
alarming increase of the national debt, the doubling of taxation, the 
failure of Italian arms by sea and land, and the reckless violation of 
their plighted word, present a sombre picture of that future, whoever 
may be the ruler of the Peninsula. The volume contains some graphic 
accounts of the progress of Garibaldi, and the general results of the 
great revolution; but the largest proportion of the work is devoted to 
a clever delineation of such features of Neapolitan society and life as 
came under the writer’s personal observation during the closing years 
of Ferdinand’s reign. He appears to have been fascinated by the spell 
of this man’s personal affability, and gives some very interesting facts 
bearing upon his family, his character, and his administration. The 
glamour of Bomba’s eye did not blind our author to the treachery and 
cruelty of many of his acts, and the service on which he appears to have 
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been engaged brought him into intimate relations with some of the most 
conspicuous men of the southern kingdom. He had, moreover, oppor- 
tunities singularly fortunate for observing the incompetence, pusillanimity, 
and religious fatuity of the miserable and royal outcast who held the 
reins of absolute power, and tried for a moment to govern the revolution 
but ignominiously succumbed before his own superstitious fears and an 
emancipated Italy. We think our author a little overrates the value of 
his disclosures, and when he told Liborio Romano, the last minister of 
Francis II., that he would ‘make known to Europe’ the confession 
wrung from him in the hour of his chagrin, we are afraid he over- 
estimated the effect his volume would produce. The information is too 
niuch broken up; too many disconnected matters are thrown together, 
to leave a very distinct picture or impression behind them; at the 
same time, this oddly entitled volume has an interest and importance of 
its Own. 


The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland; their Origin and 
History discussed from a new point of view. By Marcus 
Keane, M.R.I.A. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 


The author of ‘ The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland,’ is neither 
an original explorer, nor a critical judge of other men’s discoveries, nor 
has he the philosophic power of comparing and classifying his facts so 
as to rise to general principles. He is simply a theorist ; a worthy man 
who, after reading carefully a few books on Irish antiquities and pagan 
mythology, has formed a theory of his own, to account for certain phe- 
nomena, and who has lavished time and money in supporting his theory 
by argument, and in sending it forth in a becoming dress to the world. 
In consequence of this there is much about the volume with which it is 
impossible to find fault. For beauty of typography, for magnificence 
of engravings, and for external decoration, it can scarcely be surpassed. 
The enthusiasm which carried the writer over five thousand miles of 
Irish ground to visit the ruins of ancient edifices, and which did not 
exhaust itself before resulting in the composition and publication of this 
costly volume, is something which as critics we can honestly praise. 
But the theory, which it is designed to set forth, and the way in which 
that theory is supported, we feel it impossible to praise. 

Since the publication of Dr. Petrie’s essay, the public mind has rested 
almost universally in the conviction that the Round Towers of Ireland, 
whose origin is so mysterious, were erected since the introduction of 
Christianity and for Christian purposes. That conclusion, however, is 
not by any means so indisputable as to make it presumptuous for a man 
to question it. Mr. Keane has, of course, an undoubted right to start 
upon the inquiry afresh. His theory is that not only the Round Towers, 
but the stone-roofed churches and the sculptured crosses, planted so 
thickly over the country, are of a date anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity, and are entirely pagan in their origin. He quotes various 
modern writers to show that Irish Christians from the fifth century down 
to the English invasion in the twelfth erected no stone edifices, but 
even for their public worship as well as for their private dwellings, 
contented themselves with humble structures of wood and wattles. But 
the buildings specified, could not, he maintains, have been erected since 
the twelfth century, because at that time was introduced the Gothic, or 
early English style—a style entirely diiferent from the primitive 
architecture in question. The Celts, therefore, whether Pagan or 
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Christian, had nothing to do with the construction of these edifices 
and monuments. By whom, then, were they erected? Mr. Keane 
answers this question by informing us that previous to the Celtic 
invasion, ‘ which took place many centuries before our era,’ the country 
was inhabited ‘ by a highly civilised race, of building celebrity,’ and that 
a careful investigation of classic and Oriental histories and traditions 
will clearly prove the identity of this race with the Cuthites of antiquity 
—the descendants of Ham! So the design of the whole work is to 
assign reasons for concluding that the towers and temples of ancient 
Treland were built by the Cuthites, the Pagan progeny of Ham, the last 
colony of whom, according to our author, settled in that little isle of the 
West about 1.900 B.c., that is, as early as the time of Abraham! 

The objection naturally suggests itself to any one to whom this theory 
is stated for the first time, that these Celts must have been strange, 
impassive, unadventurous creatures, when they could look for two 
thousand years at stone buildings which they never attempted to 
imitate; and it is not less strange, that these mopuments, con- 
structed, as in some instances they are, of slight materials, could stand 
for two thousand years and more in order to be looked at. But our 
author has his answer ready. Mere British, French, Scandinavian 
material might have yielded to the influence of the weather, but Irish 
stones, like every other product of the soil, far surpass what are to be 
found anywhere else. ‘The building stone of Ireland,’ he gravely in- 
‘ forms us, excels, in enduring resistance to atmospheric influences, the 
‘same material in other European countries.’ ‘ But why were they not 
‘tumbled down by somebody in that long interval?’ urges the objector. 
‘ Nobody would think of doing such a thing except the Romans,’ is 
virtually the answer ; and ‘Ireland was never subjected to the Roman 
‘ dominion.’ 

Another objection is disposed of in a still more extraordinary manner. 
Many of these ancient monuments carry upon them embossed figures, 
some of which were not intended apparently to symbolize any religious 
idea, while others have been long associated with Christianity. The 
stone cross, one naturally thinks, must tell its own tale. On some 
of these crosses there is the figure of a man with outstretched arms, as 
if to represent a crucifixion scene ; on others a man is represented with 
his heel treading upon the neck of a serpent ; on others there are people 
kneeling in the attitude of devotion around a fish, which in the centre 
of the crowd is poised upon its tail—a scene which no one acquainted 
with the symbolic language of the early church could be at any loss to 
interpret. On one of these monuments—the cathedral of Clonfert, 
County Galway—there is the figure of a mermaid, from the waist down- 
wards a fish, and from the waist upwards a woman, with a book in 
her hand, the rude symbol of a church united to Christ, who is sym- 
bolised by the fish, holding forth the word of life represented 
by the book. Such a figure on a cathedral embodies a sentiment that 
few, we think, could mistake. All these, however, without exception, Mr 
Keane interprets to be Pagan emblems; he ransacks many writers to 
discover proof that fish, serpents, and mermaids, have often been 
sculptured on Pagan monuments, and he scouts the idea of any Christian 
sentiment being embodied in either one of them. Even in a crucifixion 
scene, simply because the rude artist was not true to nature, he can see 
nothing which of necessity is Christian. The monument is, he says, a 
epecimen of Pagan art, suggested by old primeval revelations or 
prophecies of Christ, which though unrecorded in the Old Testament, 
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were given to the antediluvian patriarchs, were transmitted downwards 
from Cain, and carried to Ireland by the descendants of Ham! Having 
surmounted this difficulty so successfully, he has no reason to regard 
any other as formidable. 

Apart from the theory as to the antiquity of the architectural remains, 
but corroborative and confirmatory of it, is the author’s mode of 
accounting for the numbers and the miracles of the early Irish saints. 
No one who has examined the lives of these saints needs to be told how 
untruthful and absurd are most of the stories which their biographers 
have so lovingly recorded of them; but few have ever thought of 
accounting for such mythical tales in the way proposed by Mr. Keane. 
Most other writers have looked upon these personages as real existences 
—actual men and women, who lived once upon a time in the world, some 
of whom, perhaps, possessing a little more knowledge than their neigh- 
bours, were not unwilling to augment their influence by encouraging the 
belief that they were gifted with supernatural powers, and about all of 
whom the stories that were told grew more numerous and wonderful in the 
lapse of years, till at last one who had been in life a very sober and simple- 
minded man, became quite a Thaumaturgus after being a few centuries 
in the dust. But this view is much too prosaic and commonplace for 
Mr. Keane. With the exception of Patrick, who he admits was a great 
missionary and true saint, and, perhaps, one or two others, the Irish 
saints of early times, according to him, never existed. Reversing the 
judgment of all who have examined the matter, he considers the fifth, 
lath, and seven centuries as constituting the fabulous period of Irish 
history, while the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries were comparatively 
enlightened; and his conviction is that the clever ecclesiastics who lived 
in the latter period struck upon the happy thought of turning to practical 
account the old traditions of Cuthite Gane Centaurs and Titans 
of antiquity—which had lingered some eighteen or nineteen hundred 
years in the imagination of their Celtic conquerors, and by a few graceful 
touches, Christianized those antique Pagan demigods, and represented 
them as great saints who had adorned the island some three or four 
hundred years before. The Irish saints, therefore, of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, with very few exceptions, according to our 
author, never existed; those now supposed to be such were in reality 
Cuthite heroes, who lived in the distant past, from the reign of Nimrod 
down to that of Solomon, and whose deeds were transmitted in a 
somewhat distorted form by oral tradition for two thousand years. The 
proof offered for all this is an elaborate attempt to show that the names 
given to these saints bear some resemblance in form or in meaning to 
the names of old idols who were worshipped in early ages in Babylon or 
in Hindostan. 

It would only be a waste of time to point out in detail the absurdit 
of the whole theory, or to illustrate the philological errors with whic 
the work abounds. The learned reader will be amused by the informa- 
tion given in p. 68, where he is told, ‘It is quite possible that the term 
* Badd, to throw, may have arisen from the ancient Cuthite game of 
* ball-playing.’ In the word Iona, Mr. Keane finds a derivative of the Irish 
word Iun, the name by which the goddess Juno was worshipped by the 
Cuthites in Ireland (p. 75), whereas it is now well known that the 
modern name Jona originated in a mistake, the genuine word in the 
oldest MSS. being Iova.* Even the name of St. Columba, the apostle 


* Reeve’s Adamnan, Additional Note D. 
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of the Picts, and the founder of so many religious houses in Ireland, 
betrays, we are informed, a Pagan origin, inasmuch as ‘ Columb, the 
‘ Dove, seems to have been the name for the Irish Demeter or mother 
‘of the gods;’ for in applying the names of Pagan divinities to modern 
saints, the idea of sex he gives us to understand is not always taken 
into account. Yet any one who looks into Bede, Adamnan, or Cummen 
Finn, will discover the most solid reasons for believing that Columb 
Kille is a genuine historical character. 

We have not for along time met with such an instance of an industrious 
and intelligent man utterly mistaking the nature of evidence, and 
allowing himself to be carried away by the mere conjectures of modern 
writers. He surrenders himself almost implicitly to the guidance of such 
works as Bryant’s ‘Ancient Mythology,’ Faber’s ‘Origin of Pagan 
‘Idolatry,’ and Hislop’s ‘Two Babylons.’ The opinions of these writers 
—opinions, in many instances as questionable as his own—he quotes and 
rests upon, as if they were the well-established and admitted verities of 
historical science. Bryant in particular, who is his main authority for 
all he says about the Cuthites, drew a large portion of his material 
from works now known to be spurious. In the last century, when he 
published his work, this was not understood; but no man with the 
slightest claims to scholarship would in the present age rest anything 
upon the Sibylline verses or Sanchoniathon as historical authorities. The 
grand mistake of our author is that he does not seem to know the nature 
of historical evidence. If he had known it, either his book would never 
have been written, or if written, would have taken a very different shape. 
The statements of writers as to matters of fact, said to have occurred 
hundreds, or, as in the present case, thousands of years before the 
writers were born, do not constitute evidence ; they are either opinions 
without evidence, which are, of coure, of little value, or they are 
opinions upon evidence, from which an appeal can be always entered 
to the original witnesses themselves. Let Mr. Keane go as far back 
as can be done in the present case, tq the sources from which Bryant 
and Faber and Keating drew, and he will find himself even then distant 
from the period when his favourite Cuthites are said to have flourished 
by the chasm of a thousand years. Historical evidence is not to be had 
that any such people as the Cuthites ever existed on Irish soil; and that 
being so, it is time and labour lost to speculate in regard to their 
migration, their architecture, their religion, their demigods, or the 

rimeval revelations of Christian facts and doctrines supposed to be 
sent down among them from the days of Nimrod. 

A fine field of investigation lay open to Mr. Keane in the ancient 
monuments, the historical associations, and the dim ecclesiastical traditions 
in which his country is so rich. Had he been content with pen and 
pencil to describe and picture what he saw, and had he been as industrious 
in his collection of facts as he has been bold in hazarding conjectures, it 
would have given us pleasure to welcome him as a public instructor upon 
the history and antiquities of Ireland. But as the case now stands, 
he has immolated himself and his work upon a theory. The Cuthites 
have already done serious damage to his literary reputation, and will 
soon carry off his book into that Cimmerian darkness that enshrouds 
themselves. Ifone man ina million should ask for it at some old-fashioned 
public library a hundred years hence, it will only be to see in its numerous 
and beautiful engravings, the outline and general aspect of the Round 


Towers and stone crosses of Ireland in the year of grace 1867. Even 
now this is its chief recommendation. 
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The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Legal Rela- 
tion of Churches in Scotland, Established and not Established 
to their Doctrinal Confessions. By Atrexanper TayLor 
Innes, M.A. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 


This is a learned and able work. It has already excited much interest 
in Scotland, and it will doubtless possess a permanent value in the litera- 
ture of that country, as a book of reference for lawyers and ecclesiastics. 
Its subject is even more extensive than the title seems to indicate, for the 
author treats of the whole cognizence which the law courts may be con- 
ceived to take of the various churches in Scotland, whether as regards 
the creeds, their government and discipline, or their property. Lawyers, 
every one knows, are prone to magnify their office, and Mr. Innes, him- 
self a lawyer, is of opinion that the civil power has more to say even to 
Nonconformists about their doctrines and church government than they 
will allow; but there can be only one opinion, and that a very high one, 
of his learning, acuteness and candour. 

The first part of the book is necessarily historical. The author inquires 
what was the constitutional relation of the Reformed Church of Scotland 
to the state from her establishment in 1592, downwards? Was it a 
concordat between two equal powers, or was it essentially the subordina- 
tion of the spiritual to the temporal? Through long ages the Church her- 
self believed that it was the former, and often acted on the belief, but 
in the memorable year 1843, the State finally and solemnly decided that 
it was the latter. Hence the disruption and the Free Church. The 
Free Church, many of our readers are aware, still believes in the possi- 
bility of a fair concordat between Church and State, but it is significant 
that Mr. Innes, though a Free Churchman, sees no via media between 
Erastianism and Voluntaryism. 

The author next discusses the question, ‘ What powers and liberties 
are still possessed by the Scottisi establishment?’ The State appears 
to be the guardian of her doctrines, so that she cannot touch them with- 
out legislative permission, but—unlike the Church of England—she has 
still a perfect system of spiritual courts for the purposes of internal 
government and discipline. Will the State interfere with these latter 
functions? From a review of past decisions Mr. Innes concludes 
that it will only do so when the proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts 
have been ultra vires, or ‘outrageously unjust.’ Still the power of 
appeal undoubtedly exists; the civil courts are the sole judges as to 
whether a case calls for their interference; and when they think that a 
very grave wrong has been done, the remedy which they hold in their 
hands is not simply to give civil damages to the plaintiff, but to compel 
the Church courts to reverse their own spiritual sentences. 

The majority of Scottish Presbyterians are, however, Nonconformists ; 
and though they are divided into two large communions, and two or three 
small ones, each of these possesses its own graduated system of Church 
courts. The author leans to the opinion that these latter are not so free 
in the exercise of their judicial functions as they suppose themselves to 
be. But here he certainly speaks with some hesitation. No testing case 
has as yet been carried to extremities before the law courts either in 
Scotland or England. The Free Church was indeed pursued (in the 
Cardross case) by one of her own ministers, on the ground that he had 
been wrongfully suspended, and then eo deposed from the 
ministry ; but after years of litigation, not on the merits, but on the pre- 
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liminaries, the Court of Session dismissed the action on a point of form, 
and was apparently too glad to get rid of it. 

The concluding chapters of the book are the most valuable, from a 
practical point of view. When a church becomes visible, it becomes, at 
the same time, tangible. Its most tangible attribute or adjunct is its 
material property. And any dispute about property must in the last 
resort be settled in the courts of law. Mr. Innes therefore gives an 
exposition of the Law of Trusts as affecting Church property of Noncon- 
formists, both in England and Scotland,—a law which has grown up 
with the progress of toleration, and which is scarcely yet free from 
ambiguity. He shows also how the various religious bodies have framed 
their trust and title deeds—how Presbyterians have generally sought to 
attach their property to their synods, Episcopalians (in Scotland) and 
Roman Catholics to their bishops or their canons, and Congregationalists 
to their faith. He says,‘By a very curious paradox, Congregational 
‘ Churches are the only churches in Scotland of whose title-deeds a creed 
‘ generally forms an integral part.’ 

We cannot, however, follow the author into the various questions 
which the subject of trust-deeds suggests. We can only say that the 
latter part of his book is well worthy of being studied by Nonconformists 
on both sides of the Tweed. The Appendices of cases, decisions of 
Judges, and Acts of Parliament are copious and valuable. 


The Science of Finance. A practical Treatise by R. H. Patterson, 
Member of the Society of Political Economy of Paris. 
Author of ‘The Economy of Capital,’ &. Edinburgh 
& London: Blackwood & Sons. 


‘Tho Science of Finance’ isa title which covers a wide field of thought, 
and Mr. Patterson’s book quite answers to its title. He has examined 
elaborately and with abundant detail the vexed questions of currency and 
banking, of railway and municipal finance ; and we rise from its perusal 
with the impression that we have rarely read a book displaying so full 
acquaintance with the facts relating to its subject. 

ithin the limits of this notice it is quite impossible for us even to 
state the many important suggestions made by Mr. Patterson for altera- 
tions in our present systems of finance. With respect to the most 
important of them all, we may, however, state that he proposes that the 
right to issue notes convertible into gold on demand should be perfect 
free to all bankers, without limit as to amount of issue, provided all suc 
notes are secured by a deposit with the Government of its securities to a 
somewhat larger amount than the nominal value of notes issued. This 
he believes would prevent the discreditable and disastrous panics which 
now sometimes arise and cause the suspension of the Bank Act, when 
from commercial or financial disasters credit is injured and an increased 
ameunt of currency is needed to carry on the business of the country. 
In developing his proposal, Mr. Patterson shows very full knowledge of 
the working of our banking and .monetary system, and with great force 
and clearness points out the error of those writers on finance who imagine 
that the great difficulty of banks in time of pressure arises from the 
return of notes for gold, whereas it is truly as he points out, from with- 
drawal of deposits and balances. Nothing is more clear than the fact 
that in time of panic, a free issue of notes, or perhaps rather, the 
knowledge that a free issue is possible, is the true sedative, for at such a 
time the want is extra currency for a time because credit is weakened, 
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and the ordinary expedients by which currency is economised are 
temporarily in abeyance. 

On this great main question we think Mr. Patterson’s advice is 
valuable and sound. If all notes issued continued to be, as now, 
convertible on demand into gold, the issuing banks might be safely 
left to provide the amount of specie needed to sustain their credit; and 
in the case of those banks in London most liable to special calls for 
gold for export to pay adverse balances to foreign countries, an additional 
amount would no iat be kept by them to supply their customers’ wants. 
As to the number of notes that would be issued under a system of is sues 
free and unlimited, except as above provided, it is now well known 
that the power to issue notes is limited by the business connections of 
the banks, and that the fear of ‘over-issues’ is to a great extent 
unnecessary and unfounded. 

In marshalling his objections to the present system, and also to the 
alterations proposed by some eminent economists, Mr. Patterson shows 
great acuteness. A State bank issuing State notes is a favourite plan 
with many able theorists; but we hardly fancy any one could rise from 
the searching examination of the consequences which would probably 
follow the realization of this project, contained in chapter xviii., without 
being convinced of its dangerous tendency. 

We hardly think Mr. Patterson is so strong in theory as he is in fact, 
and we certainly regard the practical knowledge he shows as giving the 
great value to his book. LKven from the alteration he proposes, and to 
which we have given our approval, we do not expect all the results to 
flow which he predicts. Panics from want of currency would probably 
be prevented, but we do not at all expect that free issues would prevent 
considerable variations in the rate of discount. These, we think, havo 
arisen in the past, and will arise in the future, from causes to a great 
extent independent of the amount of currency, which is the mere 
instrument of exchange. We must rd ourselves from being sup- 
posed to agree with many of Mr. Patterson’s statements as to the 
nature of capital and currency, and especially as to the vast influence 
for good which he regards as exercised by the mere abundance of the 
instrument of exchange. Indeed we have been puzzled to know how he 
can suppose, as he sometimes seems to do, that the capital (reserve 
wealth) of the country can be confined within the narrow limits of the 
deposits and balances of the banking institutions of the land. We 
certainly should somewhat fear for an untrained student of finance, lest 
in reading Mr. Patterson’s book the abundant knowledge of detail 
displayed should, to use a phrase of finance, ‘float’ all the theories 
advanced. But to those who have already a firm hold of the elementary 
truths of currency and finance we heartily commend this volume as a 
perfect storehouse of shrewd comment and useful information. 


Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By Bernarp Cracrort 
M.A. Reprinted from Various Sources. Two Volumes. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


The Essays collected in these volumes cover a great variety of subjects, 
and, we may also remark, exhibit several varieties of style. The longer 
political articles which originally appeared in these pages, and the 
thoughtful and very striking article on ‘ the Jews,’ differ widely in mood 
and treatment from those lighter, but not less finished contributions to 
the Saturday Review, in which the author seems to be inviting the reader 
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to laugh with him over the subject. The Reform Essays will always have 
a decided value as records of the state of parties, and indications of the 
tone of public feeling, during the struggle of 1866-67. The critical 
papers in the second volume not only display a really curious power 
of insight, and a broad and generous spirit not too common in criticism, 
but they are characterised by a felicity of language, always exactly 
in ay me with the subject, which in itself forms a strong hold 
upon the sympathies and attention of the reader. The volumes will 
be read with great interest and pleasure by everyone who admires 
me delicacy and trueness of touch in literary work. The reader, 

owever, must occasionally be on his guard against what we may 
term the confidential manner of the author. Mr. Cracroft, in a sug- 
gestive! preface to the second volume, discusses in a practical spirit, and 
for the first time, the irritation shown by ‘ professors’ under ordinary 
critical treatment. The pen of a ‘mere’ journalist produces on their 
moral sensibilities the same kind of sensation, which the disagreable 
phenomenon known as ‘prickly heat’ produces on the physical nerves. 
This weakness Mr. Cracroft discusses in that strain which is happily des- 
cribed in his own Essay on ‘intellectual playfulness.’ In order to 
present the case of the journalist in its weakest possible light, he 
announces himself as a ‘penny-a-liner.’ We think this slightly comic 
attitude deranges the harmony and propriety of the general argument. 
It leads Mr. Cracroft to dwell much on the privations incidental to 
inferior journalism; but surely want and misery do not prove the 
capacity of a journalist in any way? So, too, in the intensely vivid and 
withal melancholy picture which he draws of the journalistic calling— 
an example, by the way, of his aptitude in choosing words which convey 
the idea in his own mind straight and with living force to the mind of the 
reader—he clearly exaggerates, because he has viewed journalism only 
from the side of failure. ‘The blanks,’ he says, ‘ are infinite, the calling 
‘obscure, the end—pence from a charitable fund, and the ashes of a 
brain.’ Now this is not journalism, this is complete failure, and the man 
who could so fail ought never to have taken to journalism. The ‘ penny- 
‘a-liner’ whose clothes Mr. Cracroft whimsically puts on, is certainly not 
a fair representative of the journalists of the present day. We have no 
space to enter into a discussion of Mr. Cracroft’s general views on this 
question, or to dwell on many features of the work which will go far to 
make it seem almost like an old favourite with cultivated readers. The 
essays on ‘Jealousy’ and ‘Cruelty,’ among others, curiously combine a 
hard critical analysis of-the motives and sources of those passions, with a 
gentle and almost pathetic recognition of the tragical elements in them. 
If the failings of our nature are laid bare, it is not in the spirit of one 
who mocks at them. Altogether, there is so much originality in these 
essays, so much sparkling and pleasant humour, and quick appreciation 
of what is good or bad in men or books,—in a word so decided a flavour 
of a strong, fresh, and reproductive mind, that we run no hazard in pre- 
dicting for the work an abiding success. 


Scientific Guide to Switzerland. By J. R. Morrevt. London: 
Smith & Elder. 


The conception of Mr. Morrell’s book is admirable, and there is no 
country in the world that lends itself to the realization of such a con- 
ception so richly as Switzerland. The variety of its physical features, the 
interest of its scientific problems, and the romance of its ery achieve- 
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ments all lying so near to the path of the ordinary summer tourist, render 
this compendious hand-book of scientific phenomena as interesting as it 
is useful. Murray makes a little science very easy for the purchasers of 
his Hand-book, but there are hundreds of travellers now who want far 
more than this, who are capable of appreciating glacier phenomena, and 
the important problems they solve. For these Mr. Morrell has provided 
a manual learned enough for ordinary scientific use, and yet popular 
enough for the mere tyro. By its help it will be easy to garnish 
journals with learned allusions; and it may awaken some to per. 
ception of scientific fact. It is something to have the mere physical 
geography of Switzerland put before us in a complete and scholarly 
way ; but besides this Mr. Morrell has compiled, condensed, and arranged 
the substance of what science has determined concerning the geology, 
the flora, the fauna, the lacustrine dwellings, and the meteorology of 
Switzerland. Glacial phenomena are of course fully described, and 
glacial theories discussed. The orography or mountain system is 
described ; as is also the hydrography, or the rivers and lakes, with the 
fish contained in them, and the insects that fly above them. Forests, 
flowers, birds, reptiles, fossils, and metals are sufficiently described 
with a completeness of detail and a lucidity of arrangement that leave 
nothing to be desired. There is an appearance of compilation, which is 
inevitable, and sometimes also a brevity which is obscure; but there is 
also a provoking absence of references, which is a serious drawback to 
scientific use. Some inaccuracies were perhaps unavoidable; but the 
French measures might have been translated. The absence of maps also 
disqualifies the book to a very great degree. A printed description is a 
very cumbrous and inadequate substitute for a good chart. Mr. 
Morrell has however, done fairly well, what no one else has attempted. 
Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Ball, M. Agassiz, and others have given us mono- 
graphs of far greater scientific value; but Mr. Morrell has compressed 
into one portable volume, and with an intelligent apprehension and fair 
scholarship, the substance of many. 


European Armaments in 1867. Based upon Letters reprinted, 
by permission, from Zhe Times. By Captain C. B. 
Bracxensury, R.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Captain Brackenbury was a kind of special juror for The Times at the 
Paris Exhibition, and reported for that journal concerning the exhibition 
of warlike implements. ‘These reports he has reprinted, with a very few 
additions. is volume presents, in a popular form, information con- 
cerning the heavy ordnance, the light artillery, the small arms and the 
naval architecture of different nations, the problems to be solved, and the 
progress made in solving them. Krupp, Armstrong, and Whitworth; 
the Chassepdt, and the Enfield; Iron-clads in all their varieties ; pro- 
jectiles and warlike apparatus of all kinds, are here discussed. Readers 
who are interested in military science will find Captain Brackenbury’s 
letters a useful manual of intelligent and trustworthy information. 


On the Ventilation of Dwelling Houses, and the Utilization of Waste 
Heat from Open Fire-places. By Frevericx Epwarps, Jun. 
London: Robert Hardwicke. 


Ifthe spa of Mr. Edwards’s work is relative to our ignorance and 
practical folly in the matters of which it treats, it is difficult to exaggerate 
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it. The waste of fuel in fire places, and the discomfort of our draughty 
mephitic sitting-rooms, are a disgrace to modern civilization. Not one 
room in a hundred has any provision for ventilation except the chimney; 
which, as Mr. Ewards contends, is neither intended nor adapted for the 
ventilation of the room, but solely for the passage of smoke. The various 
principles and expedients proposed by Mr. Edwards can be adequately 
judged only by professional architects and by practical house builders. 
They appear to us to proceed on sound scientific principles, and to be 
marked by strong common sense. Assuredly they touch matters of the 
greatest practical moment; which therefore demand grave practical 
attention. 


Standard Essays on State Churches. London: Arthur Miall. 


At a period when questions of Ecclesiastical Government are demand- 
ing the attention and filling the thoughts of all intelligent men, the 
Liberation Society have done well to republish in a cheap form some of 
the best of the papers on the relations of the Church to the State which 
have appeared during the last quarter of a century. It is enough to 
mention the names of Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Pye Smith, Alexander Vinet, 
Dr. John Brown, John Angell James, Mr. Binney, Mr. Noel, Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Hinton, Mr. A. J. Morris, &c., as a guarantee of the excellence of 
the contents. The volume is an admirable hand-book of the ecclesiastical 
principles which Free Churches hold. Although, since these papers were 
written, they have entered into new and complex social relations which 
demand contemporary treatment. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the immediate Rerision and Core 
rection of the Peers. 1868. London: Dean and Son, 
Ludgate-hill. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, under immediate 
Personal Revision and Correction. 1868. London: Dean 
and Son. 


The annual appearance of these volumes with all the revisions and cor+ 
rections that are necessary as time makes inroads upon the nobility of this 
great empire, and as the turns of fortune, or the development of genius, or 
the political necessities of the hour demand fresh accessions to the titled 
classes, together with the amount of care, skill—even learning of a certain 
dry-as-dust kind,—and enthusiasm displayed in the production of trust- 
worthy records, lists, and chronicles iike these, remind us of the fact that 
there are many other functions which devolve upon the proudest and most 
cultured aristocracy in the world besides providing for England a listless 
and fainéant branch of the Legislature. Unlike the noblesse of France, the 
descendants of the highest families in the United Kingdom—with the ex- 
ception of the hereditary bearers of titles—soon mingle with the burgesses, 
citizens, and esquires, the professional, and even mercantile classes of 
the nation, while the most exalted dignities are not absolutely inacces- 
sible to the humblest sons of the soil. By marriage and the upward 
tendency of ability, courage, and wealth, the oldest families and those 
most oppressed by the weight of sounding titles and heraldic bearings 
are commingled with the ‘ creations’ of yesterday. If honour bad always 
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been given to merit, this cireumstance would be an interesting fact in 
the true greatness of our country ; even as it is, the respect paid to rank 
pur et simple is one antagonist to the worship of mere wealth. This is 
not the place to discuss the value of the House of Lords or the functions 
of an aristocracy. We may, however, heartily praise the accuracy and 
the abundant stores of information which the editor of these portable 
and economic volumes has once more furnished for those who are anxious 
to become acquainted with the broad outline of the family history, suc- 
cessive honours, and varied relationships of our public men. Of Royal 
Dukes, of great hereditary Princes the honours of whose families can 
be traced back for centuries, of the successful explorer, musician, or sur- 

eon, down to the last Mayor who was knighted at the opening of a new 

ock or the uncovering of a Royal statue, we have the births, lineage, 
marriages, and residences all faithfully recorded, and for all ranks above 
that of a Knight many additional details interesting to the student of 
heraldry, to the statesman, and the tufthunter. ‘ Debrett,’ Thackeray 
said, ‘is the Englishman’s Bible.’ Though we utterly disclaim this im- 
putation on the tastes and aspirations of the millions of England, we 
are ready to admit the interest, the use, and even of a certain species 
of charm, attaching to these ‘two hundred thousand facts.’ 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Verses on Various Occasions. 1868. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co. 


This republication, by Dr. Newman, of verses produced by him at vari- 
ous momentous epochs of his career, and on a great variety of occasions, 
with their respective dates of time and place, will help all, who have made 
his instructive life their study, to a deeper understanding of the main- 
spring of his being. Notwithstanding the profound divergence of many of 
our religious convictions, there is in these utterances, so much that we 
feel to be intensely true and Christian, and in our sense of the word, 
Catholic, and there is so much that is pure, holy and loveable in the spirit 
of the man as revealed in these cries and songs of his to the God of our life, 
that we hardly feel disposed to criticise either their poetry or their 
theology. Most of them have been familiar to all who have attentively 
followed the progress of the curious ecclesiastical movement, of which their 
author has been the self-sacrificing exponent, and a few of them have long 
since been felt to be the voice of a great section of the Church of Christ. 
Dr. Newman has concentrated here and there, and rendered articulate the 
yearning of all pious souls in these days of unrest. Perhaps to this 
is due the extraordinary popularity of ‘ Lead Kindly Light,’ which finds 
place in this volume. The earlier poems, so instinct with human affections 
and intense faith in the reality of God and Holiness, of Heaven and Home, 
are, as might be supposed, free from the constant and subtle intertwining 
of what he would call Catholic imagery and thought that abound in the 
last half of the volume, which is saturated with the materialistic element 
of Romanist theology, and in which the crucifix and the Guardian Angel, 
the special times of worship, the sacramental grace, the glories of ‘ Marie- 
Queen’ and ‘ Royal Peter,’ the symbols and denizens and orders of that 
spiritual world upon which Romanist imagination has conferred the veri- 
similitude of actual entities, perpetually appear. There is strange power 
in some of the fugitive pieces, a classic severity of outline and diction, and 
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boldness of fancy for which one hardly knows where to find ‘a parallel 
except in some of the strophes of the tragedies of Sophocles. There is a 
playful and grotesque quaintness about others that reminds one of Quarles 
or Herbert. But the poem which will reasonably give to Dr. Newman 
the most enduring claim toa place among true poets is the ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius.’ This very remarkable effort to conceive the act of dying 
‘that masterful negation and collapse of all that makes me man,’ that high 
imagining of the disembodied spirit’s journey to the dread tribunal of God 
in the company of the Guardian Angel, of the spirits in purgatory, and of 
the entire angelocracy of Heaven, shows how profoundly the mind of the 
extraordinary man has pondered the terrible questions raised by modern 
philosophy, and how he conceives it possible to retain identity and 
cherish the most enduring emotions and faith, to ascend the scale of 
being, to be conscious of the presence of other minds, when delivered 
from the conditions of time nl space. Perhaps this metaphysical element 
is too strong and constant, but it does not conceal the intensely Roman 
mould into which the poet has cast his ideas about the unseen and the 
eternal, nor the awful sincerity with which he holds and utters truths 
older than Rome or all its hierarchy. 


The Disciple, and other Poems. By George Macponatp. London: 
Strahan & Co. 


It is difficult to say whether Mr. Macdonald’s genius as a poet or as a 
novelist be the greater. If he has written some of the best of modern 
novels, he has also written some of the most exquisite of modern verses. 
He began his literary career as a singer—most juvenile genius breaks 
into bud in verse—and he sang so well, albeit somewhat subtly and 
mystically, that the world at once recognised a true poet; and Mr. 
Macdonald himself seems for awhile to have thought poetry his chief 
calling. Somehow or other he was led to write a novel, and ‘ David 
Elginbrod’ revealed a creative genius in fiction of the very first order. 
Since then his poems and his stories have alternated. The latter, perhaps, 
having the preference, not only as being the demand chiefly now made 
upon a literary man, but as affording the freer and more ample field for the 
diversified creations of a dramatic genius. We have so recently spoken 
at length of the general characteristics of Mr. Macdonald as a writer, 
that we need do no more here than simply call attention to this, surely 
one of the most exquisite volumes of modern verse. With Mr. Mac- 
donald’s peculiar poetical genius only two living poets may be compared 
—Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. Without questioning Robert 
Browning’s great genius, it has but little in common with Mr. Mac- 
donald’s. Tennyson and Arnold have much we do not get in Mr. 
Macdonald, the weighted line, the sudden revelation of a whole 
philosophy in an epigram of Tennyson ; the classic polish and transfusion 
of Matthew Arnold ; but we get a subtle beauty of thought, and a careful 
finish and exquisite harmony that emulate both ; while Mr. Macdonald’s 
poems are aglow with a fervent religious faith, and a bright religious hope 
far surpassing either, and that are in most grateful contrast with the 
inverted torch of Mr. Arnold’s later muse. ‘The principal poem in this 
volume, and which gives it its name, is the monologue of a religious soul 
struggling from doubt to faith, from the blank negation of God, and Christ, 
and prayer, to restful belief and joy. ‘The poem in its delicate subtlety .of 
varying mood and thought, reminds one of ‘ In Memoriam’ ; the craving 
for love and the instinct of loving leads the troubled questioning soul at 
length to God ; pushing aside all false theologies, it craves and finds an 
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immediate personal universal love. We regret that here again Mr. 
Macdonald’s universalism appears; he seems to predicate this as tho 
only conditions of perfect universal love, which we venture to think an 
equal mistake in Scripture revelation, in morals, and in the analogies of 
human experience; but the poem is one of grand conception and most 
exquisite expression. We would fain have quoted and remarked upon 
some of the almost perfect minor pieces of the volume. We can only say 
that it is one of the truest, most beautiful, and most musical volumes of 
verses which has been given to modern readers. It will furnish expression 
for the unshaped musings and yearnings of many thoughtful hearts. 


Lucile. By Owen Merepiru. Twenty-four Illustrations by 
Grorce De Maurier. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Chronicles and Characters. By Roser Lytron (Owen Meredith). 
In 2 Vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Of the first-mentioned of these volumes the illustrations alone are 
new—the poem having appeared before in a less sumptuous form, and 
having met with a reception scarcely favourable. Some of these illustra- 
tions are striking and life-like—the highest merit to which they could pre- 
tend ; others (as those opposite to pages 177 and 204) are among the worst 
drawn or worst engraved we have ever seen issued by arespectable pub- 
lisher; the arms and hands of the figures have less of human shape than 
those of a Dutch doll. ‘ Lucile’ is a poem written in an irregular 
anapestic metre; a kind of poetic canter, in which the reader feels as 
though riding an ill-broken hack. The author’s choice of verse as the 
medium for his ‘ poiema’ appears to us to have no vindication other than 
this—that the story told in prose would be too obviously meagre and 
absurd. The scene is laid now at one watering place abroad, now at 
another; the characters are all persons, either French or English, in 
so-called high life; the accessories are of a decidedly fashionable 
character—cigars, elegant attire, gaming-tables, riding parties, &c. Not 
that there are no storms of the elements and of the heart; nearly every 
canto presents a tempest in both realms. But the whole treatment is 
saailided » the love is selfish desire of beauty ; the anger is disappointed 
rage and vanity ; the sorrow is the acknowledgment of the jaded volup- 
tuary that ‘all is vanity.’ The moral of the poem’s denouément is pro- 
fessedly good, but even this is ‘of the earth, earthy.’ The impression 
made by the book is painful; and the reader is glad to escape from an 
atmosphere of voluptuousness and worldliness. 

We are bound to speak of the volumes, which are Mr. Lytton’s 
latest production, in very different terms. Having followed his course 
as a poet from the beginning—some ten years only—and having at first 
formed hopes which were afterwards disappointed, we gladly admit the 
unusual merit of the ‘Chronicles and Characters.’ These volumes con- 
tain a series of poems, narrative, dramatic, and lyrical, having relation to 
several epochs of human history from the times of legendary Greece to 
the present day. ‘Thanatos Athanatos’ we do not hesitate to pronounce 
a most offensive composition, and a complete failure; the attempt being 
to expound the significance of the Redeemer’s death by a philosophico- 
dramatic scheme, having affinities with Byron’s ‘ Manfred’ and Bailey’s 
‘Festus.’ ‘The poems which treat theology and philosophy are the least 
tolerable reading in the series; ‘the scroll and its interpreters’ being as 
drearily dull as the poem just mentioned is inflated and repulsive, When 
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will our ~~ learn that poetry is not the right vehicle for formal 
argument? But for this fault ‘ Licinius,’ a finely conceived poem, would 
have beena success. The best poems in the collection, according to our 
judgment, are ‘ Jacqueline,’ ‘ Miintzer’s Letter to Luther, and ‘ Elisabetta’ 
In these Mr. Lytton completely loses sight of himself, and brings out, 
in each instance, the pathos and the beauty, alike of the character 
and the situation. When content to renounce a straining after effect, 
Mr. Lytton can tell a story well; witness the rendering of ‘ Croesus and 
Adrastus.’ It isno censure to say that the reader is insensibly reminded 
of the ng emg of Dryden’s verse, in tone and harmony. No author 
with a keen, criticai faculty, could have written the poem intitled 
‘ Misery —the vulgar and melodramatic treatment of which is on the 
level of the penny journal. Nor could any genius invest with imagi- 
native attractiveness the subject of ‘The Man of Science.’ Of the 
longer compositions, ‘The Duke’s Laboratory’ is the most dramatic ; 


and, though not pleasing, is very clever. In ‘the Siege of Constanti-~ 


nople’ the author has found a fine subject, to which his limits have 
not permitted him to do justice. 

We have to complain of great carelessness in-the rhymes: take these, 
for instance, ‘Gods’ is supposed to rhyme with ‘ periods’, ‘ tell ’ with 
‘impossible’, ‘oracles’ with ‘ wells’ ‘lattices’ with ‘seas’, ‘dwarves’ 
with ‘scarves’, &c. We would ask what authority is there for 
such forms as ‘shaked’ and ‘spreaded?’ As to the metres, the most 
original are the most inharmonious—the worst of all in this respect being 
‘The Apple of Life,’ in Mr. Lytton’s pet prolonged anapzstic. 

We subjoin a short passage from ‘The Duke’s Laboratory,’ as a 
favourable specimen of the writing in ‘ Chronicles and Characters.’ 


‘’Tis not, I think, in you 
To understand how it should come about 
That sometimes in the sudden midst of all 
The busy so-call’d waking life of man, 
There slides across the spirit that’s moving it 
A silent instantaneous dream-like change : 
Born, as in dreams such changes are, perchance 
Of something, Heaven knows what, so small, so small, 
That with a mystic trouble turns aside 
Suddenly the main currents of the mind: 
The look in a dog’s eyes: a stranger's talk : 
The death of some man that you never knew: 
Less, less than that! chance odours after rain, 
Or old-new colours in an evening sky, 
And all at once the Present is the Past, 
The Past the Present, and the Future all 
One nameless yearning to re-capture.... what? 
Ah! that’s the question!’ 


An Autumn Dream : on the Intermediate State of Happy Spirits. 
By Joun Sueprarp. Third Edition enlarged. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


As a rule, no literature is more uninteresting than metaphysical poetry, 
and it says much for the poetical powers of Mr. Sheppard that his poem 
has reached a third edition. Without claiming for him the rank of a great 
poet, his power of poctical conception and expression are such as to 
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make his speculations attractive and enjoyable by readers cultivated as 
well as devout. This is a neat little edition of one of the few religious 
poems of our day that have obtained a recognized place in our literature. 


The Year of Praise; being Hymns with Tunes for the Sundays 
and Holidays of the Year. Edited by Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part by 
Rosrt Hake, M.A., Precentor, and THomas Evance Jones, 
Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 


A Hymnal, chiefly from ‘ the Book of Praise.” By Sir Rounpets. 
Patmer. Set to Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Com- 
pared by Jonn Huttan. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Among the more recent claimants for the suffrages of episcopal con- 

gations, it is not easy to decide which of these two is the more 
excellent in the selection of hymns. They are equal in size, and both 
comprehend our best congregational compositions. Dean Alford is 
naturally a little more timid in his selections than Sir Roundell Palmer. 
Theological differences in the Church of England are just now so acri- 
monious, that even the use by an evangelical of a hymn by an Anglican 
would be regarded as a suspicious equivalent to the mark of the beast. 
The Catholicity of, selection that is possible in normal times is scarcely 
yossible in fierce polemical times. On the other hand, Sir Roundell 
eu has for practical worshipping uses adhered too slavishly to 
original readings. Nothing of course is easier than to wonder at 
omissions, or with an hymnal of only 326 compositions, like Dean 
Alford’s, to supply a long list of admirable hymns which have every 
¢laim to admission; but we really do wonder at the omission of many 
hymns by Monsell, Neale, and other modern writers, and at the injurious, 
= estructive curtailment of others, which are upon almost every 
one’s lips. 

The ein of Dean Alford’s book is incomparably the better of the 
two; it is well selected and arranged, not, however, without some 
singular exception, in which the feeling of the hymn and that of the 
tune are not congruous, the tune Salzburg, for instance, generally 
known as ‘Corinth’ a ‘tantum ergo’ from one of Webbe’s Short Masses, 
‘and not of Hadyn, to whom it is generally attributed, cannot by any 
manner of singing be made grave and weighty enough for such a hymn 
as— 

‘Lo He comes with clouds descending.’ 


The tune Dix, set to a four lines sevens, mutilates Conrad Kocher’s fine 
‘ Treuer Heiland,’ worse than Mr. Monk has done in ‘Hymns Ancient 
‘and Modern,’ which is very superfluous. Schop’s fine chorale ‘ Sollt 
‘ich meinem’ is sadly mutilated to adapt it to‘ Jesus Lover of my Soul,’ 
to which it is not suited in feeling. The old tune Leoni is utterly incon- 
gruous with the pathetic hymn * Behold the Lamb of God.’ The old 
psalter tune Winchester is far too bright for the hymn ‘Jesus the very 
‘thought of Thee.’ * Dortmund’ reduces the ‘Wie schén leuchtet,’ a 
magnificent Trochaic choral of nine irregular lines to a miserable Iambic 
L. M. There are several archeological errors which the musical editors 
should have avoided. St. Mary’s, for instance, is attributed to Dr. Blow, 
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whereas Dr. Peter Maurice tells us that he found it in Archdeacon 
Prys’ Book of Psalms, 1621, a century earlier than Dr. Blow. Notwith- 
standing these defects, the book is a very excellent one. 

This is more than can be said concerning Mr. Hullah’s musical pro- 
vision for the ‘ Book of Praise,’ which in perverse principles, bad taste, 
and incongruous tunes, is about the worst tune book of late years. It is 
difficult, without illustrations, to justify such a criticism. We can only 
instance such jerky abominations as Bucklersbury, set to ‘ Before 
‘Jehovah’s awful throne,’—one of the bad tunes of the ‘ Harmonia 
‘Perfecta’ school of the last century. LEastcheap, No. 12, is another. 
Mr. Hallah also stoutly contends for the irregular movement caused by 
the mixing of long and short notes in a tune, and furnishes several 
examples, which he thinks though somewhat difficult, yet, when ‘ exe- 
‘cuted by a large body of voices unaccompanied,’ will be much more 
effective than uniformity of rhythm. This he vindicates on the ground 
of its giving emphasis and pause to the verse; which may be true for a 
particular verse in which emphasis of words and music coincide, but as 
this will never be the case throughout a hymn, it will often happen that 
the emphasis of such a tune will fall on a mere connecting particle in the 
verse, when the effect will be simply horrible. We are no purists in 
paca 3 we think whatever is effective for purposes of worship lawful; 

ut we defy any congregation, however trained, to sing with even endur- 
able accuracy such tunes as we have named, or tunes of irregular rhythm 
generally, suchas Mr. Hullah is so fond of; in fact, he does all but revert 
to the Caleuttas and Cranbrooks of the last generation. Let any one try 
the fine chorale Winchester, first in equal time, and then in the 
limping, long and short leg rhythm of Mr. Hullah, and he will feel the 
vast difference. How comes Mr. Hullah, by the way, to attribute this 
tune which is found in the ‘ Hamburg Musical Handbook of Spiritual 
* Melodies,’ 1690, to James Kent? On what evidence does he 
attribute Irish to Isaac Smith? It is not in his own collection, it is in 
Charles Ashworth’s a few years earlier. Mr. Hullah also attributes St. 
Mary to Dr. Blow. It is wonderful how carelessly musical editors 
follow each other. Mr. Hullah attributes the well-known tune Inno- 
cents to 8S. Webbe, we trust on good authority, as its authorship has 
been hitherto unknown. Babylon Streams which Mr. Hullah refers to 
the Scottish Psalter, 1615, is in Dr. Campion’s ‘Book of Sacred Airs,’ 
1600, and is probably by him. 

We have only to add that Mr. Hullah’s incongruities in the appropri- 
ation of tunes are very frequent and great. Who, for instance, would 
have expected Heber’s fine Sacramental Hymn, ‘Forth from the dark 
‘and stermy sky,’ to have been set to the operatic air known as Rosseau’s 
Dream; or Heber’s sublime ‘The Lord of might from Sinai’s brow,’ to 
such a light melody from Walther’s book? For Milman’s hymn, ‘ Bound 
‘ upon the Accursed Tree,’ and Grant’s ‘Saviour when in dust to thee,’ 
the chorale ‘ Jesu Leiden,’ is neither grave nor massive enough. We do 
not know the degree of Mr. Hullah’s acquaintance with the German 
Choralbiicher, but he has been most unfortunate in his selections from 
them. His arrangments argue a thoroughly defective ecclesiastical 
feeling. Had he ever realized the worship of the congregation as dis- 
tinguished from the choir, he could not possibly have provided for it 
sadlodies and forms like these. 
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The Fall of Nineveh A Poem. By Epwin Aruersronr. 
Second Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 2 
vols. 


The judgment of forty years, during which period Mr. Atherstone’s 
poem has been before the public, has not accorded to it a place among 
the great epics of our language, nor to him a place among its familiar 
poets. That his poem would have found a place in a collection of British 
in Johnson’s time, is very probable; but whether it would have 

een much read at any time is doubtful. It is an ominous thing when 
after forty years the poetical work of a man’s youth has to be recast in 
his mature age: no great work of genius is thus produced. Mr. Ather- 
stone will not, we fear, induce the generation of Tennyson to reverse the 
judgment of the generation of Walter Scott and Byron. We may concede 
his poem a place by the side of the epics of Southey ; more it certainly 
cannot claim. It is glowing—sometimes gorgeous, but it is dull; the 
action does not equal the landscape; the movement, the soliloquizing 
fervours ; the poem runs to leaf, and we fall asleep under its shade. It 
wants air and simplicity, and conciseness, and rest; it dazzles us by its 
grandeur or stuns us by its noise; it bears the relation to real life that 
a state ceremonial does. Nevertheless Mr. Atherstone is a genuine poet, 
just as Edward Irving was a grand writer of prose; but he will be named 
and eulogised more than read. 


Hooker. Book I. of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Edited 
by R. W. Church, M.A. Macmillan & Co., Oxtord, at the 
Clarendon Press. 1867. 


Chaucer. The Prologue, the Knightes Isle, the Noune Priestes 
Tale, from the Canterbury ales. Edited by R. Morris. 
Macmillan & Co., Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1867. 


Spenser. Book I. of the Faéry Queen. Edited by G. W. 
Kitchen, M.A. Macmillan & Co., Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 1867. 


These specimens of the Clarendon Press series make those who twenty 
years ago laboured at Chaucer, Hooker, and Spenser with comparatively 
small help, almost envious of the appliances at the disposal of modern 
students. A biography, terse, concise, and accurate, well arranged for 
reference, and adapted to explain the great masterpiece of literature 
under review, is prefixed to each volume. ‘The glossary to both Spenser 
and Chaucer is admirably compiled, with brief references to other portions 
of the same author, or to contemporary literature, while the ‘ notes’ 
appended to each of these scholarly productions leave nothing to be 
desired. The candidate for ‘English’ honours has, perhaps, too much 
help given. We trust he will not become lazy. 


Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands from 1848 
to 1861, &c. Edited by Heirs. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1868. 


This fascinating bovk appeared immediately after the issue of our last 
number, and thus, as on a previous occasion, we have been anticipated by 
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athousand busy pens, and deprived of the pleasure of introducing our 
readers to the topics of deep and varied interest with which these 
memorials of Her Majesty are charged. It is not a vulgar but simply 
a human passion, which gives zest to our interest in the domestic life of 
those who are highly distinguished on the arena of letters or of power. 


* You and I would rather see that angel 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not? than read a fresh inferno,’ 


said Robert Browning to his wife; and we believe the two poets were 
quite right. From these simple revelations we shall learn more of that 
high and most salutary influence which our Queen has exerted during 
the last thirty years upon the life of England and, of the world, than 
from many folios of State Papers. Her domestic felicity while sacredly 
guarded from all ordinary view must have been ever exhaling its unre- 
cognized fragrance over her public life and the oppressive ceremonial of 
the Court. These ‘ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
‘lands’ are worth a hundred stately pageants, and help her people to 
know more of their Queen and to love her better (always excepting a 
few West End tradesmen, and a select circle of the titled Messieurs and 
be-diamonded young ladies who scramble for precedency in the corridors 
of St. James’s) than all the leveés and drawing-rooms of her reign put 
together. She has with gracious and signal condescension chosen to 
reveal to us some of the secrets of her family life, and permitted us to 
share in a few of the sensible and thoroughly comprehensible enjoyments 
of her Highland home. For obvious reasons it would not have been pru- 
dent to have given us her secret reflections upon any of the political 
changes or affairs of Parliament or State at the time of their occurrence. 
We find one passing allusion to ‘the world and its sad turmoil, — 
referring possibly to the last French revolution and to the crowns and 
institutions which were tottering around the vacated throne of Louis 
Philippe—but it is a phrase always too true in its application to the great 
strife of interests and warfare of classes: the date alone gives it a 
special meaning. The Queen’s Journal reveal the shadows and shudder 
of funeral pomp which fell on every English home when the news thrilled 
through the world that the great Duke had gone to his rest. In reve- 
rent, eloquent words her feeling is expressed, and we have a still more 
touching trait in her fright about the loss of the watch he had given 
her. As every British hearth and belfry rang with gladness at the news 
of the fall of Sebastopol, and the Prince Consort lighted the bonfire of 
triumph, and the lads were roused from their slumbers and donned their 
Stuart Tartans to join in the celebration, it was also a great event to 
our beloved Queen in her capacity of wife and mother, and so without a 
word of political reference she tells the story, and retails Prince Albert's 
remarks when he and his boys came back flushed with the excitement 
of that night long to be remembered. Here and there we find some 
homely incident approaching the character of an historical event; but 
the domestic element largely preponderates ; an idea is given to us of the 
intense interest of the book that our Queen might write, if she should ever 
dare to tell us all that she has thought and felt while history has been 
making and recording itself around her. When some of these reflections 
shall be made known hereafter, those who would have felt the keenest 
relish and gathered the most from their disclosure will have passed 
away. The semi-historic events to which we refer are, such as the 
visits to Ireland, and the reception of the ‘ philosophers’ at Balmoral. 
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The natural though almost girlish excitement with which the Queen 
looked for the news of ‘Albert’s’ success as President of the British 
Association, and her extreme and charming anxiety that when the omni- 
busses full of ‘sages’ drove up to Balmoral the weather should not dis- 
appoint them, and that all might ‘ pass off well,’ give a tone of common 
human interest to the whole that is unique in Royal literature- The real 
charm of this simple narrative consists in the buoyant freshness of the 
delineations of home-spun pleasures and the genuine enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the beauties of nature when the royal household could dis- 
miss the cares of State and start en famille on the backs of Highland 
ponies, or trudge through the bog, or wait the pleasure of the ‘ monarchs 
of the glen,’ or even luxuriate in a village inn on ‘skinny chickens’ and 
‘cranberry tarts,’ concealing their greatness from all intrusive demon- 
strations of loyalty, and simply waited upon by some ‘ringletted damsel’ 
of the humble abode. 

When, even in her early youth, the progress of these Highland jour- 
nies brought her Majesty face to face with her people at Edinburgh, 
Perth, Glasgow, or Stirling ; or when in yachting expeditions she found 
herself at Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Plymouth, Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
loyal subjects of these realms made great and costly demonstrations of 
affection and respect, while triumphal arches, innumerable crowds, salvos 
of artillery, the hearty enthusiasm of the multitude, and the profound 
reverence of great nobles and princes, attended every step of the 
progress, the Queen went through all without one flash of pardonable 
elation, and describes such scenes not as feeling herself to be the central 
object of the entire display, but simply as a pleased and grateful spec- 
tator. She appears unconsciously and truly to have credited national 
sentiment and local interests with a large part of these gorgeous 
ovations, but with unerring instinct to have thankfully accepted as 
personal kindness whatever more cbviously sprang from personal 
regard. The simple, unassuming way in which she records the ‘ kind- 
ness,’ ‘civility,’ ‘attention,’ ‘hospitality,’ of her various distinguished 
hosts, might at first even give a suspicion of coldness to her appreciation 
of the elaborate preparations and the abundant consideration which had 
for weeks and months been lavished upon every portion of the entertain- 
ment offered to her, but further familiarity with the tone of the journal 
shows how deeply she had felt the personal element in her receptions, 
and these terms imply that she was claiming nothing as a debt due, and 
was intuitively and graciously. accepting the genuine feeling out of which 
all had sprung. Great admiration and even enthusiasm characterize 
her description of the splendour and chivalry of the weleomes accorded 
toher by the Duke of Athol and the Marquis of Breadalbane, and she is 
always ready to be pleased with every effort made to do her honour or 
oe her satisfaction, not only by great peers or by vast populations, 

ut by servant maids, jigers, grooms, and pipers. Few things in the 
entire volume are more interesting to us than the record of her visit to 
the dear old women of Balnacroft (p. 161), and the personal. ‘interest 
these cottagers felt in ‘ Vicky’s’ marriage, and the blessings they pro- 
nounced on their royal visitors. ‘ Really,’ says the Queen, ‘ the affection 
of these good people, who are so hearty and so happy to see you, taking 
interest in everything, is very touching and gratifying.’ It is very plea- 
surable to witness the ixterest felt by the Queen in her own Palace of 
Balmoral. ‘My heart is fixed in this dear paradise, where all has 
become my dearest Albert’s own creation, own work, own building, own 
laying out; and his great taste and the impress of his dear hand have 
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| been stamped everywhere.’ From it, or from the humbler house out of 
‘which it sprang, the various expeditions were taken which must have 
‘made the Queen familiar with every mountain-peak and every ‘dear 
‘hill’ within sight of her palace-windows ; and nothing is more obvious 
than the keen enjoyment she felt in the beauties of nature, the admirable 
good sense with which every arrangement was planned, the constant 
desire to give as well as to receive pleasure, and that the true fountains of 
all her enjoyment have throughout her reign been found not in the artifi- 
‘cial dignity which ancient usage prescribes, not in great alliances and vic- 
tories, not in wealth and rank and splendour, but in simple human affec- 
tions, in domestic love, in natural beauty, and in the unrestrained and 
pious interchange of elevated thoughts. \Ve will not quote for the hun- 
dredth time her remarks about Dr. M’Leod’s and Dr. Cairn’s sermons. 
They reveal the high and admirable tone of that mind which we are too 
apt to regard as merely the —— symbol of all the majesty, the 
power, the laws and liberties of England. 


Spiritual Wives. By Hepwortn Dixon. 2 Vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 


The almost universal condemnation which this book has received from 

the higher organs of public opinion, relieves us from the disagreeable 
| necessity of saying much about it in any way, and especially of justifying 
a severe and indignant reprobation. 

The only justification for a work on such a subject, would be such an 
extent of the evils which it exhibits, as to threaten the morality, or the 
social relationships of public life. Mr. Dixon has chosen to devote an 
elaborate and popular work to the theories and practices of a few fanatical 
and filthy dreamers in Germany, England, and America, too few and 
obscure, and transient, even to attract public attention save through a 
book like this, of which they seem to have gladly availed themselves 
for the purpose of making their vagaries known. With a strange obtuse- 
ness, Mr. on has shut his eyes to all sense of proportion, and to all 
distinction between the transient and the permanent, the stream and the 
bubbles that for a little while float on its bosom; and has seriously dis- 
cussed the latter as if they were threatening to impede or control the 
former. He has chosen to treat of fanatical aberrations from the laws 
and feelings of virtue, which have been equalled in every age of the 
world, and surpassed in most, as if they were likely to change and to 
corrupt the fundamental principles of society. With just as much 
reason and philosophy might he seriously discuss the probability of 
Cardinal Cullen’s astronomy disturbing scientific convictions concerning 
the Copernican theory of the universe. Save on the supposition of an 
amazing degree of obtuseness, we can conceive of no motive for the pub- 
lication of such a book of which a high-minded man concerned for the 
moral dignity and purity of literature ought not to be ashamed. ‘In all 
‘ our Gothic capitals,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘from Stockholm to London, from 
‘ Berlin to New York, we see a rapid slackening and unwinding of the 
‘ old-fashioned nuptial ties,’ a more reckless and slanderous generaliza- 
tion than perhaps was ever before uttered by a writer of any repute. 

Next, if the present and probable influence of the vile wretches whose 
confessions Mr. Dixon has undertaken to make known to the world,— 
surely the uncleanest work that any literary man of our age has charged 
himself with—rendered it needful that they should be exposed, refuted, 
and denounced, surely the proper vehicle was a scientific one, but instead 
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of this Mr. Dixon has chosen to write a popular book, bearing a clap-tra; 

title, garnished with all the stories that he could collect, adorned wit 

the rhetoric of a platform, and illustrated, save the mark, with his own 
portrait ; a book manifestly intended for the circulating library and the 
domestic fireside; a book, which so far as we can discover, even aims at 
no moral uses, but seems intended to make a market by appealing to a 
prurient curiosity. His purpose may be answered, but with the chorus 
of indignant rebuke which he has invoked ringing in his ears, he will 
hardly repeat his offence. 

Mr. Dixon has libelled a great nation and its women, by assertions and 
insinuations which he sustains by no evidence. He has offended the 
decent instinct that leaves certain foulnesses of human life to divorce 
courts and haunts of vice, and he has poses the name of religion 
by A cst to cover with it the funatical abominations of a few social 
outlaws. 


Representative Men in Literature, Science, and Art. By Enwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. Photographic Portraits from Life. By 
Ernest Epwarps, B.A. London: A. W. Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett has made a selection from the ‘ Photographie Portraits of 
‘ Men of Genius,’ which for some years he has been publishing in monthly 
parts. Twenty excellent pean with short accompanying biogra. 
phies, make up asmall and elegant photographic album; the purchasers 
of which will be made acquainted with the ‘effigies’ of men like Airy, 
Ansdell, Bowring, Robert Browning, Captain Burton, Darwin, Dickens, 
Faed, Faraday, &c. 

We regret that this volume did not reach us in time for notice with 
Christmas books in our last number. The publisher’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee of excellence and care in the getting up of the volume. 


The Wedderburns and their Work ; or, the Sacred Poetry of the 
Scottish Reformation in its Historical Relation to that of 
Germany. A Lecture. By Avex. F. Mirenetz, D.D. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood. 


James, John, and Robert Wedderburn were three gifted brothers— 
living in the early part of the Sixteenth Century—and zealous helpers 
of the Reformation. John Wedderburn was a poet—at any rate a 
versifier—and put forth, probably about 1546, a book of ‘Godly and 
Spiritual Songs, Psalms, and Ballads,’ which had great celebrity, and 
rendered great service to the Scottish Reformation. John Wedderburn 
lived many years in Germany; and the object of Dr. Mitchell, in his 
lecture, is to determine how far Wedderburn’s songs were original, and 
how far translations of German hymns. He has, with the help of 
Wackernagel, traced fully one-half of the first part, to German originals. 
They are, he says, some of them, ‘ free and spirited translations ;’ others 
are rendered line for line. The second part, avowedly, consists of 
translations from some ‘ Euchiridion Psalmorum’—one of the early 
Strasburg hymn-books, as Dr. Mitchell thinks. The lecture is a piece 
of patient antiquarian research, which will be of interest to all lovers of 
Hymnody. 
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The History of Pendennis. By Witt1AM MaKerrAce THACKERAY. 
2 Vols. 


The Newcomes. 2 Vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


The successive volumes of Messrs. Smith and Elder’s noble edition of 
Thackeray’s works appear with admirable punctuality, and in typography, 
illustrations, and general get-up abundantly fulfil the promise of the 
first. No pains or cost is spared to make the edition a worthy monu- 
ment of perhaps the greatest master of his school since Fielding. As 
the volumes hitherto published are merely reprints, we must wait until 
the Miscellanies of Toadies are collected, to judge of the skill and 
ability of the editor. In competent hands, such‘as we are sure they will 
be entrusted to, these will furnish a rare opportunity for a bibliographical 
and literary history of their author. If arranged chronologically, and 
judiciously—is succinctly and pertinently annotated, they will be of 
great interest and value to generations to come. 

Concerning ‘ Pendennis,’ it is of course superfluous to speak. It is the 
first picture of that marvellous gallery of family portraits—which if not 
individually, are collectively the greatest achievement of Thackeray’s 
incomparable genius. As in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the original plates are here re- 
produced, and with wonderful sharpness and freshness. In the ‘ New- 
comes’ the fine illustrations of Richard Doyle are reproduced. The letter- 
= of these volumes is larger and clearer than in the original editions. 

We can only again commend to all admirers of Thackeray, as we do most 
heartily, this complete edition of his works, which in elegance and cheap- 
ness, as well as in loving literary care, leaves nothing to be desired. 


Basil Godfrey's Caprice. By Hotme Ler. 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Miss Parr—whose nom de plume avails her no more than that of Miss 
Evans—is one of the most conscientious and careful of our female 
writers. Perhaps only the lady we have named and Miss Tytler equal 
her in this respect. She has not the great dramatic and passionate 
power of George Eliot, nor has she, perhaps, the somewhat severe 
etching power of Miss Tytler; but her study is as conscientious and her 
writing as careful as those of either, and she has a certain dainty touch 
and grace which are peculiarly her own. In these days of rapid pro- 
duction and slovenly writing, it is refreshing to come upon a piece of 
work so thorough and artistic. The ‘lime labor’ will never compensate 
for the lack of creative force; but it will make the most of creative 
force, give it the best possible artistic expression, grace of form, per- 
vading sentiment, light and shade, all the undefined beauty, indeed, of 

erfect instinctive art. Jeanne d’Arc proved how laboriously Miss 

arr could work and how conscientiously she could represent; and we 
are not surprised that the traces of her loving and artistic study of the 
Maid of Orleans should be found in her subsequent works, in the 
name of the heroine, and the allusions of literary conversation in ‘ Basil 
Godfrey’s Caprice,’ for instance. We imagine, indeed, that in Joan 
Miss Parr has attempted to embody her conception of what ‘the maid’ 


was. 

‘Basil Godfrey’s Caprice’ is not a great novel dramatically, in the 
sense in which ‘ Adam Bede’ is: it is an idyl rather than a tragedy ; but 
it is a very perfeet novel—it charms the reader as a poem of Tennyson's 
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charms him. It is clearly conceived; its characters are well selected; 
its parts artistically adjusted; its movements and incidents carefully 
calculated, and the story told in delicately-chosen words, and with 
a chaste picturesqueness and graceful freedom, which charm the heart 
and ear like a hymn—goodness and beauty alike appealing to us. Both 
the hero and the heroine are well nigh perfect; we can indeed think of 
no fault in either—both are beautiful, clever, and good ; and yet we have 
no sense of unnaturalness, no recoil from the impossible. We shrink a 
little from two or three sentences in the opening description of Godfrey 
—which are a little highflown—but the style subsides at once into a 
rhythmic flow which is never broken. With a true conception of the 
great purpose of art, Miss Parr has simply idealised her portraiture, 
as a sculptor, or painter, or poet does, and without violating any sense 
of harmony. Turtell the barber is, perhaps, a little too demoniacal, but 
Emmot, a kind of rustic Mary Queen of Scots, is, we fear, true to life ; 
Joan is as beautiful and true as Shakespeare’s Jessica—a more 
exquisite conception, or one more perfectly realized, can scarcely be 
found in modern fiction; every tone is true and womanly, and yet she 
is perfectly natural—not a bit of false sentiment or overstrained feeling 
intrudes. In delineating her, Miss Parr has been guided by an exquisite 
womanly instinct. Her novel has greatly charmed us. We protest, 
however, against the superfluous disquietude which the word ‘ caprice’ 
awakens in the reader. It makes one uneasy lest Basil’s love to Joan 
should prove capricious. We will relieve this anxiety, as Miss Parr 
ought to have done, by stating that he is true and noble throughout, 
that there are no lovers’ quarrels or jealousies ; even the uncle, who, 
according to the rules of modern art, ought to have driven them well 
nigh to distraction, is conceived with a restraint of representation that 
is true to life, and is almost a touch of genius. Basil’s caprice is simply 
his choice,—Lord of Burleigh-wise,—of a peasant girl for his lady-love. 
Miss Parr does not agonise us, she charms us. She is a poet of no mean 
power, and has introduced into her story three or four songs and hymns 
of great sweetness. We quote one of the latter :— 
* We have no hope save Thee, O Christ, Consoler, 

We have no hope save Thee! 

The night is dark, the way is long and lonely, 

No star, no guide, we trust but Thee, Thee only. 


* We have no help save Thee, O Christ, Redeemer, 
We have no help save Thee! 
We weep, we pray with fervent supplication, 
We cry aloud, be Thou our mediation! 


* We know that Thou art near, O Christ, our Saviour, 
We know that Thou art near! 
The Jordan swells, the billows foam and toss, 
But still we see the watch-fires of the Cross. 


‘ And there is dawn behind, O Christ, in glory, 
Great light and holy calm! 
They who have won that happy morning shore, 
Strive not, nor weep, nor faint for evermore. 


‘Thine are they and yet ours, O God our Father, 
Ours still by bonds of love! 
Dear kindred gone to paradise—gone home; 
Call us, O Death, O Lord, and we will come.’ 
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Meg. By Mrs. Eroarr, author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Eiloart deserves commendation not only for the high purpose of 
her book, but for the courageous and skilful way in which she has em- 
bodied it. Meg, in her way, is as noble as Holme Lee’s Joan, and is 
almost as fine a creation, only in the conditions and destiny of life most 
utterly and sadly contrasted. Meg was an Arab of Swamp Town—a 
district lying between King’s Cross and Kentish Town—apparently 
what, some quarter of a century ago, was known to the pioneers of the 
ragged-school movement as Frenchman’s Island. Her mother was, 
ogee and morally, a ruin—a mere drunken wreck of what had 

een a beautiful woman, somewhat superior to the usual denizens of 

Swamp Town. Her father was mythical. Meg at seventeen was the 
mother of a child; and the story opens with the death of the child’s 
father, almost as young, with whom, unconscious of wrong, Meg had 
agreed to live, and whom she really loved. Shortly after, the child also 
dies. Meg sells flowers in the street, and by her wonderful beauty 
attracts the attention of Mrs. Mayne, a votary of high art, whose model 
she becomes; afterwards that of Mr. George Ensdell, who soon induces 
her to form another kind of relationship with him. Mrs. Eiloart repre- 
sents Meg so utterly a pagan in her Beane Town ignorance, as that, 
notwithstanding her fine instincts, she was utterly unconscious of wrong 
in this, and as awakening to this consciousness only through the 
education which she acquires as Mr. George Ensdell’s mistress. We 
venture, however, to doubt the possibility of an unconciousness so utter 
as Mrs. Eiloart represents Meg’s to be, although we have no difficulty in 
accepting the moral darkness of Swamp Town in extenuation of her course. 
The object of the story is to show how, with increasing knowledge, 
moral sensibility was quickened, and how the latent character of Meg 
developed into great nobleness and heroism. She is the victim not of 
weak passion or dire necessity, but of utter ignorance; and with know- 
ledge comes the terrific sense of wrong done to her, manifesting itself 
first in utter scorn of Ensdell, who, knowing better, ought to have done 
better, and to have kept her from the evil into which he selfishly led 
her; and finding its consummation in a tragic self-sacrifice, which is 
conceived and carried out in the spirit of the noblest martyrdom. The 
development of Meg, therefore, is from the degradation of unwitting 
ignorance to the noblest virtue of a fine moral nature. She is very 
finely conceived and admirably delineated; and without any preaching, 
Mrs. Eiloart contrives to point a constant moral at selfishness like that 
of Ensdell’s, and at social conditions like that of Swamp Town. 

The pendant to Meg is Nelly, the daughter of Mr. Stanton, and heiress 
of the Oaks, who is also a fine generous-hearted girl, and who proves 
to be Meg’s half-sister, herself illegitimate through the invalidity of Mr. 
Stanton’s marriage with her mother; he having first sent adrift Meg’s 
mother and her child, on the supposition that his marriage with her was 
invalid. Mrs. Eiloart has constructed her plot skilfully, and has 
wrought it out ably; she writes in a straightforward, business-kind of 
way, with somewhat less of refined taste and felicitous touch than in 
the ‘Curate’s Discipline,’ but with a considerable degree of power. She 
castigates Mr. Marsh’s ritualistic follies with just severity and great 
cleverness. Her book is a sad tragedy of life, but it is healthy and 
earnest; and if its topics are to be treated in novels, they could have no 
better treatment than Mrs. Eiloart gives them. 
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Jeanie’s Quiet Life. 8 Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


We have here a handful of gathered wild flowers; that,and nothing more. 
The heavy fragrance and the gorgeous tints of the hothouse bouquet are 
missing, so also are those internal arrangements of wire and matting by 
which the whole is tortured into the 5 eo of art. In ‘Jeanie’s 
Quiet Life’ the writer evidently has not laboured at her task. We find 
in it, mingling with the grace, something also of the carelessness of a 
work that has been thrown off rather as a pastime than as a serious 
effort. Yet despite its faults, faults of construction, of execution, sonie- 
times even of severer taste, there is throughout the book a charm which 
we might seek in vain in novels of a more elaborate type. We breathe the 
freshness of the mountain air, we feel the stillness of the woods, the 
peacefulness of streams flowing on through green and quiet pastures; 
and for these we are willing to exchange those intricacies of plot, those 
studied and startling developments which form the staple of nine-tenths 
of our modern fictions. The incidents of the tale are so slight that only 
a skilful hand could have grouped them with effect; yet the reader's 
interest is sustained throughout, and he closes the book without that sign 
of gratulation which the sight of the welcome word ‘ finis’ is but too apt 
to produce. 

eanie Lyneton, the heroine, is a sweet and fair creation ; so naturally 
drawn that we pause to wonder which of our girl-friends it is of whom we 
are reminded by her; yet in her tenderness and stedfastness so lifted 
above the work-a-day level of this rough, rude world, that we are half 
tempted to begrudge so rich a prize to the headstrong young fellow, 
Hugh Deeping, who, almost without the trouble of asking for it, finds it 
9 a into his upstretched hand. Hugh does not greatly commend him- 
self to our regards. He has his good points, it is true; but the quiet 
lustre of Jeanie’s character somewhat throws them into the shade. _ Still 
we follow him with our good wishes, as with his gentle helpmate by his 
side, he disappears down the vista of unchronicled years. Gwendoline 
Lyneton, Jeanie’s aunt, though holding a subordinate place in the story, 
is the finest portrait in the book. Stately, calm, and proud, she moves 
across the scene pale and peerless as a star. Rose Beresford, the 
little Irish girl, whose sparkling young beauty wins to herself the regards 
of Gwendoline’s faithless lover, is admirably drawn. But Mrs. Mallinson, 
the baker’s wife, who plays a conspicuous part in the story, is a mere 
caricature. Her absurdities are not amusing, but repulsive; the reader 
gets utterly tired of her constant iteration of the stereotyped vulgarisms 
of which her talk consists. There are other artistic errors in the book. 
Hugh Deeping had no right to presume, when he first did so, of being 
Jeanie’s accepted lover ; and Gwendoline’s lover, who is represented as 
if he were justified in feeling that he was not bound, was bound as much 
as any honourable man could be. The frequent repetition, too, of the very 
same phrases and sentences, which we have observed in former works of 
this author, ought to be avoided. We have remarked already, that there 
is about the book the carelessness of a work thrown off as a pastime rather 
than as a serious effort—but we would warn all writers against thinking 
that high excellence can ever be so attained. Respect for his readers, 
respect for himself, ought to lead an author to feel that to write a book 
calls for the serious and earnest devotion of every faculty that can be 
brought to it; and that no labour is too great to bestow on so noble a 


work. 
With all its defects, however, ‘ Jeanie’s Quiet Life’ isa novel which we 
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can heartily commend to our readers’ notice. The descriptive portions 
are unusually excellent. It is rarely that we find a writer with so fine 
an eye for nature, or so exquisite a faculty of delineating what she sees. 
The touches of humour are not few or far between; while scattered 
thickly through its pages are gems of noble thought, any one of which 
might deserve to be set as_a pearl in the memory of the reader. 


Northern Roses. A Yorkshire Story. By Mrs. Ex11s, author 
of ‘The Women of England.’ 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1868. 


This pleasant ‘Yorkshire Story’ possesses the great merit of veri- 
similitude. The narrative flows on in a simple, delicately pure, and 
unambitious style, unveiling the fortunes of two or three nearly-related 
families in the Vale of Pickering, with a plentiful intermingling of love 
and disease and death, of patient suffering and honest pride, of well- 
conceived contrasts, of some wrong-doing, and its expiation, and a 

eneral deference throughout to the poetic justice of the final awards. 

ith this one exception, viz., the admirable propriety with which, 
according to the most approved rules laid down for fictitious Providence, 
the various ‘characters ’ at length resign their masks, the whole story 
is singularly natural and life-like. Mrs. Ellis has taken advantage of 


_no tricks of expression or manner or dress to identify and sustain her 


dramatis persone. Their actions and converse are singularly consistent 
throughout, and sufliciently discriminated; and though the three 
volumes keep the reader perpetually under the eaves of one or two 
farmhouses in the heart of England, from the physical or mental 
elevation of which it is impossible to look out into the great world 
of men or things, there is a quiet fascination and pure attraction about 
the story that destroy all tedium, and would make any forced wander- 
ing from these homely scenes unwelcome. ‘The character of Bessy Bell 
is exquisitely worked out. The buoyant, high spirited, blooming girl, 
luscious and dazzling in her beauty, is yet unable to deny herself a 
moment’s gratification, even at the expense of terrible and foreseen 
punishment. She enchains all hearts by her pretty petulance and 
Winning penitences, and secures forgiveness again and again from all, 
except from her indignant lover, who having twice, on the eve of their 
marriage, caught her flirting with another man, throws her off like an 
old glove, with inexorable self-torture refuses all reconciliation, and 
sees her die, by inches, of unabsolved transgression. Our author's 
deep knowledge of woman’s heart and strength and weakness gives to 
this delineation a claim to be carefully studied. With an exquisite 
manipulation she has preserved the features of Bessy Bell to the last 


-moment of her really tragic life and of the companionships of her grave. 


The companion picture of Alice Gray, with her quiet womanly tact, her 
self-repression and business faculty—with her romantic disappointment 
—her supreme reticence—her goodness, and final reward in the shape of 
a good husband—the ‘ strong man’ and Deus ex machind of the story— 
though it is well done and full of teaching, is scarcely so interesting. 

A high moral tone, spotless purity, and Christian spirit pervade these 
volumes. War is proclaimed against all flippancy and untruth, against 
all cant and uselessness. There is no preaching, no moralising, nor 
dragging in of Christian doctrine. There is a profound sense of the 
beauty of nature, though the scenery is not romantic, nor are any 
sentimental or even genuine raptures indulged in. It is obvious whither © 
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our author’s sympathies with nature would take her still. She is now, 
or — has been, as passionately fond as was ever sot Bessy Bell 
of her black retriever, her well-groomed horse, and of the Yorkshire 
heather. There is so much thorough relish for the gentle cunning of 
the bridle and the spur, such a healthy breezy joyous interest in all 
living things and honest play, that after reading this story our pulses 
beat more calmly, and we feel anew that life, though very solemn, may 
yet be a joyous, happy thing. 


Springdale Abbey. Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of an 
English Preacher. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


We have not the slightest conception of the authorship of this book. 
Judging from internal evidence we may pretty confidently aflirm— not- 
withstanding his episcopal assumptions and ignorance—that the writer 
is a Nonconformist. e is too innocent for real life; it is utterly im- 
— that at any time in the life of such a man he had never seen a 

onconformist. Here, as throughout the book, the author’s inartistic vice 
of exaggeration destroys the verisimilitude of his representation. He 
is, we should say, maugre the classical quotations with which he 
has garnished his chapters, a strong-headed, self-educated, undis- 
ciplined man. The book indicates the qualities by which he has 
made his way—considerable power of both thought and expression, a 
strong but untutored imagination, a full and rollicking sense of life, 
acute observation of men and tliings, a fair degree of descriptive power, 
a robust and manly common sense, but an incontinent habit of running 
into broad, coarse caricature. Utterly destitute of refinement, the 
writer is equally destitute of power to observe limitations. His cha- 
racters are all grotesque ; the arguments put into the lips of his polemical 
gladiators are often absurd, easy to answer because preposterous to urge. 
His lucubrations are garnished by bad jokes and afiecdotes in the worst 
possible taste, dragged in neck and heels—apparently the emptying out 
of the repertory of a lifetime. Upon a slender thread of fictitious story 
the writer hangs the lucubrations of his lifetime upon almost every con- 
ceivable topic—theological, religious, and social, high Calvinism and low 
Ranterism, Ritualism and Evangelicalism, Church and Stateism in all 
its ramifications, Homepathy, Hydropathy, and all the other pathys and 
isms that afflict this lawless generation. Upon most of these the 
writer has smart and clever—sometimes acute and happy—things to say ; 
but then, unfortunately, he has also almost as many Se things to say. 
Some parts of the book have interested us, others have wearied us, 
others provoked us. With ordinary readers, the chances are about equal 
whether they will read on to the end, or throw down the book in disgust. 


Max Havelaar ; or, the Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading 
Company. By Muuraivii. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript by Baron Nanvys. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

The Dutch have not succeeded in their colonising much better than the 
Spanish or the French. All have acquired and retained splendid foreign 
possessions ; but the inevitable curse of a shortsighted, selfish rule, sub- 
ordinating every interest of the colony to the mother country, has 
befallen them. Men and nations are slow to see how inseparable in 
the long run, the highest laws of justice and kindness are, from self- 
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interest. Wherever a nation rules colonies primarily for the good of 
the ruled, its virtue will have its reward. Grasping and tyrannous selfish- 
ness as invariably overreaches itself. It may be an apparent and is an 
immediate advantage for the Dutch resident in Java simply to intimate 
to the regent his wish for coffee plantations, and forced labour imme- 
diately covers the country with them; but this advantage is purchased 
at the cost of all the highest and permanent interests of both rulers and 
tuled. The abuses of Dutch government in Java seem to be multiplied 
and gross, and this book is written to expose them—it being the policy 
of both the Colonial and the Home governments carefully to suppress 
the knowledge of them. ‘Multatuli’ is a pseudonym assumed by M. 
Douwes Dekker, who was Assistant-President of Lebak in Java, and 
who, by his benevolent interest in the native population, had incurred 
the displeasure of the colonial government, pa was dismissed from his 
office. Herr Dekker was a very able man—difficult to silence and dan- 
gerous to touch—and the government would have taken counsel of 

rudence had they examined his statements, instead of sending him 
Coun in disgrace. The result was the publication of this book, which 
some seven years ago, fell like a bombshell among the Hollanders, and 
produced a sensation analogous to that which Mrs. Stow’s ‘ Uncle 
Yom’ produced in America. The misgovernment of the Colonies was 
thoroughly exposed and brought to the knowledge of the Dutch people ; 
with a a results remains yet to be seen. Like ‘ Uncle Tom,’ the book is 
a novel inform. Max Havelaar is Herr Dekker himself; and the various 
scenes and incidents are faithful and clever delineations of his colonial 
experience. The story is remarkably clever, a rollicking, eccentric, gro- 
tesque, and satirical humour overflowing on every e. It is unlike 
any other book that we have read; it pays but little regard to the 
unities ; it is very digressive and incontinent, and we suspect exagge- 
rated, and in spite of its rare ability it sometimes wearies us; but it 
is thoroughly well informed, unsparing in its exposures, and merciless in 
its castigation of its offenders. The hero represents himself, not untruly, 
as a Don Quixote, often wasting his courage upon a windmill. His nar- 
rative details his efforts to establish a just administration, and his diffi- 
culties with ‘Slymering Slimy’ the President. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that Herr Dekker often gives us caricatures for portraits, and 
that he was sometimes guilty of folly, and perhaps injustice, in his endea- 
vours to rectify wrongs; while his fine imagination not unfrequently 
idealises facts into romance, prose into poetry. Some of the episodes— 
that of Saidjah for instance—in the seventeenth chapter, are not of course 
without a substratum of fact, but are manifest creations of an imagina- 
tive genius of no ordinary kind. Herr Dekker, unfortunately, parted 
with the copyright of his bcok, and the Dutch Government had enough 
influence to get it suppressed ; but it has done its work in the sensation 
which it has produced. Herr Dekker has since published several 
pamphlets on the same subject, and the colonial question now engages 
universal attention. Let us 9 that the issue of ‘Max Havelaar’ may be 
as triumphant as that of ‘Uncle Tom,’ its prototype. 


Stung to the Quick. A North Country Story. By Mrs. G. Lin- 
Banks. 3 vols. London: C. W. Wood. 
Mrs. Banks’ first story, ‘ God's Providence House,’ attained the honours 


of a second edition. It was a story of eighty years ago, and was a very 
faithful and cleyer delineation of the Cheshire life of that period. ‘Stung 
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to the Quick’ is dated at a somewhat later time, but still anterior to the 
mny post and the electric telegraph, although the era of railroads had 
sil The scene is laid in Durham, and the old cathedral town is 
described with almost photographic minuteness and fidelity. Mrs. Banks is 
more successful in her delineations thanin her history. Both her exteriors 
and her interiors are depicted with Flemish or pre-Raphelite minuteness. 
Her characters, too, are well individualised, and the good and bad elements 
of some of them, at least, are well mixed. Mrs. Hesketh, the shrewish 
wife, is admirable ; so are Lucy, Edwin Grove, and Cuthbert. Strength 
and weakness, good and evil, are portrayed in a way that is true to life. 
We cannot say as much for Rhoda; that wickedness as great as hers is 
possible, we do not doubt, but that malignity so intense and sustained 
could haye been generated by such a cause, and so manifested towards 
those whom she knew to be guilty of nothing but the greatest benevo- 
lence to herself, is utterly impossible. The cause is inadequate to the 
effect. The social confusion wrought by her witchery and malignity is 
natural enough, although both Cuthbert and Edwin are almost too con- 
temptible for esteem; but the abduction of Eva—her imprisonment in the 
grey tower—her conveyance by Rhoda, when she thought her dead, to so 
great a distance, and then leaving her body to be discovered by the first 
passer-by —her elopement as Signor Ronchetti with Lucy, and the 
tragedy at the opera, are too melo-dramatic and violent for probability, 
and are therefore defective in art. Mrs. Banks writes forcibly and clearly ; 
her descriptions are careful and her characterization good, but she will do 
well to trust more to the quieter evolutions of character and less to tragic 
incidents and breathless surprises. 


The Wizard of the Mountain. By Wit1iaM Gitpert. 2 vols. 
London: Strahan & Co. 


By an intense realism and conscientious painstaking, together with a 
vigorous common sense, and a strong but somewhat grim imagination, 
Mr. Gilbert abundantly justifies the verdict passed upon his first im- 
portant work. If for the hundredth time we repeat the dictum that the 
mantle of De Foe has fallen upon him, it is because it is the most com- 
pendious way of indicating the character of the great and peculiar qualities 
which mark him as a writer of fiction. His stories are as psychological asa 
clinical lecture, and as business-like as the daily course of a merchant’s 
counting-house. There is a serious reality about him, and a patient 
inlaying of incidental detail which give a wonderful verisimilitude to his 
narratives. Their quiet pathos, too, greatly moves the reader. He 
works a * panna spell upon both imagination and feeling, by the simple 
power of natural statement and perfectly-conceived detail. He never 
solicits either attention or feeling. Mr. Gilbert shrinks, apparently, 
from attempting a sustained story. As in ‘Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ the 
‘ Wizard of the Mountain’ is made up of a series of stories, of which an 
Italian wizard, the ‘ Innominato,’ the owner of a large castle, possessed 
of great wealth, and of magical powers, is the centre. He is a votary 
of science, and uses his powers for benevolent purposes, but he has 
renounced all religious faith, to which, however, he returns before 
he dies. This, it will be observed, is a kind of monomania in which 
Mr. Gilbert delights, and with which, in one form or another, he has 
invested almost all his heroes. Alihis books have for their fundamental 
ideas some psychological aberrations or other. The various stories 
differ greatly of course in both plot and circumstance; but the magical 
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power of the ‘Innominato’ is in every instance the moving spring of the 
machinery. 

Dr. Onofrio, a crafty lawyer, obtains the concession of a hundred years 
of life, and of unlimited wealth, on conditions, the fulfilment of which 
he tries to evade, but of course overreaches himself. Tomaso and 
Pepina, husband and wife, who both wish to be young again, are told 
that the gift can be conferred upon either, but not on both. They com- 
promise the matter by acecepting—the one youth of mind and feeling, 
the other, youth of form. The clever, subtle way in which the misery 
which this produces is wrought out reminds one of Frederick P. Miiller's 
exquisite ‘ Fountain of Youth.’ ‘Don Bucefalo and the Curate’ delineate 
two misers trying to overreach each other, and the ‘Innominato,’ and 
who only exchange their own ills. The Confession of the ‘ Innominato,’ 
which resolves the weird machinery of the whole, is as remarkable as 
Mrs. Veale’s narrative of the apparition, and is told with as much 
straightforward seriousness. 

Mr. Gilbert has, in his weird conceptions, created his own world. 
He moves in it with great care and mastery; and under the guise of 
fiction points wholesome and important morals. 


A French Country Family. By Mapamx pre Wirt, née Guizor. 
Translated by the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


We hardly know how to account for the charm which this little book 
works upon us. .As for story, there is none to tell; it is simply a 
description of every-day incident and conversation. It is a picture, and 
not a story ; and so gentle and exquisite is the touch, that it charms us 
like a quiet landscape. It is thoroughly French, and yet Mrs. Craik 
has so transferred and naturalised the charm, that it produces no feeling 
of being an exotic. It will be an acquisition to nursery literature, as 
wholesome as it is charming. 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction. By Henry Kinestry. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Macmillan’s ‘ Globe Editions’ aim to supply in a cheap, scholarly, 
and elegant form, compendious reprints of our best English classics. 
The great success of the series proves how much they are needed. They 
are hooks that ‘no library ought to be without,’ and that are, probably, 
in most houses where books are read at all; but even to literary men 
these complete and portable editions will be very useful, while ordinary 
readers are rescued from the inflictions of coarse paper, illegible type, 
and slovenly versions. We are glad to put ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ by the 
side of the ‘Globe Shakspeare.’ It is a book that wise men often read, 
and that literary men often refer to. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max MuU.isr, M.A. 
2 Vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1867. 


Quaint titles are very well in their way. This, however, is rather 
misleading to any incautious reader who does not remember the nature 
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of the workshop in which the editor of the ‘ Rig-Veda,’ the author of the 
history of Sanscrit literature, and the lecturer on the science of language, 
has been passing the greater part of his laborious life. Though, with 
one or two exceptions, these brief essays are fragmentary and unsatis- 
fying, and appear as mere by-play to their author’s more deliberate 
undertakings, and though they suffer from the circumstance that they 
have had to make their appearance in the periodical press, and thus 
reveal an endeavour to illumine casual readers on abstruse themes in the 
shortest “eengy< space of time, yet few men in England could have 
written them with equal authority or success. We have long been 
familiar with some of these treatises, particularly those on ‘ Buddhism,’ 
and ‘The Buddhist Pilgrims,’ on.‘ The meaning of Nirvana,’ and on 
‘ Comparative Mythology,’ either in carefully-preserved slips from the 
Times and other newspapers, or in the publications where they originally 
appeared. Mr. Max Miiller has done well in republishing them. He 
has vindicated for the study of man, and of human thought and specu- 
lation, a place from which modern materialism is anxious to eject it. 
Surely there are no facts of such consummate interest, there are no 
phenomena of such awful import, as the thoughts and lives of mankind. 
Here, even on the Pantheistic theory, may be seen the highest evolution 
and efflorescence of the Cosmos, and it is of profound moment to know 
héw before the dawn of physical science, and independently of Divine 
revelation, our forefathers have looked out from their mysterious 
prison-house upon the open secret of Heaven, and earth, and death, and 
eternity. Professor Max Miiller is, perhaps, too fond of theorizing, and 
too sanguine in his claim to be founding a science of religion. Philo- 
sophies of religion have been common enough. Their authors have 
simply endeavoured to place their own religious convictions in philo- 
sophical form, to build up from first principles of human thought, the 
dogmatic structure of their faith, and to show the philosophy, the 
rationale of doctrines, relations, emotions, and institutions, which have 
often been taken for granted. The author of the present essays has 
conceived a perfectly different task. It is this: assuming the existence 
of a multitude of religious faiths, and discerning their true character by 
a careful study of the origina! documents in which such faiths have been 
enshrined, he hopes to show that they, like language and government, 
have respectively undergone such changes and reactions, such progress, 
degradations, and reformations, as to indicate the working of some great 
natural law of evolution, and to provide the material for an inductive 
science. Mr. Miiller has not established his principle, nor proceeded to 
anything like the same extent in vindication of the possibility of a 
seience of religion, as he has done in elaborating a science of language ; 
but he has provided considerable material, and suggests the existence of 
much more of the same kind. He contrives in this volume to show 
something of the nature, simplicity, and history of the Vedic religion, 
the development of it in the Brahmanas and Puranas, and the protest 
against the latter in the formation of Buddhist creed and community—a 
fact which is, without doubt, the most momentous phenomenon in the reli- 


gious history of mankind, next to the founding of Christianity. He gives 


a vivid account of the — by which we have become acquainted with 
the sacred books of the Hindus and Buddhists, and some notion of the 
progress of Zend scholarship. He glances at Dr. Legge’s edition of the 
Chinese classics, and at the efforts made to bring before us the earliest 
ideas of the Aztecs; by his most interesting paper on ‘Comparative 
Mythology,’ he shows the links of subtle connection that exist between 
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the highest ideals of all Aryan nations ; and by reference to the Norse 
traditions and Zulu nursery tales, he has swept round the world in his 
survey; but it must be allowed that there are large regions which he 
has not traversed at all jn these volumes, and it cannot be said that he 
has brought his erudite brochures into a connected whole, or pursued his 
varied themes with equal competence, or presented us with conclusions 
which would be of any great service in dealing with fresh departments 
or combinations of these various forms of faith. We do not dispute the 
ssibility of constructing a science out of those phenomena of human 
eliefs which are due to the abiding peculiarities of the human mind, 
and to the calculable effect upon them of surrounding circumstances, and 
to the course which established religions will take when they affect a 
sufficient number of human beings so as to present all the well-known 
diversities of human life; but the science would utterly fail in describing 
the starting-place of these faiths, the conspicuous originality of several 
weil-known historical religions, and the actual career they have run. 
Within certain narrow limits interesting parallels are drawn by our 
author between Oriental and Hellenic myths, between the development, 
progress, and varieties of Buddhism and Christianity, and between Persian 
and Hebrew faith,—and no one is more alive than he to the huge errors 
which our ignorance might easily compact out of fanciful and mistaken 
analogies ; but these parallels must not render obscure to us the essential 
and fundamental differences between them. Thus Hebraism in its 
essence stands out distinct from Iranian and other dualism, in the 
fact that it has never even in the most modified sense deified evil. 
Buddhism, it is true, addressed itself to man as man, ignored caste, 
propounded a lofty morality, spoke of the salvation and deliverance of 
the human race, originated priesthood, consecrated unselfishness and as- 
ceticism, founded monasteries, canonised saints, cultivated a propaganda, 
sent its missionaries to the four corners of Asia, produced martyrs by the 
hundred, and sent pilgrims by the thousand to its sacred shrines. In ail 
this there is more than a parallel to much that we see in Catholic Chris- 
tianity; but it is well to observe the fundamental difference between the 
position of Sakya-Muni and that of Christ, between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism discovered the misery and unreality of life, Christi- 
anity the blessedness, the reality, and eternity of lite. Buddhism is 
based on the extinction of the body and its passions, and on the ultimate 
destruction of all consciousness. Christianity has always turned on the 
sanctity of common things, the redemption of the body, the possible con- 
secration of all emotions, and their ultimate and eternal satisfaction. 
Buddhism is based on the irremissibility, Christianity on the forgiveness 
of sins. Buddha conceived himself superior to all gods and men, because 
an all but annihilated illusion; Christ establishes the reality of both 
by his actual relations to both, Professor Miiller does not deny this; 
on the contrary, throughout his works there is a refreshing recognition 
of the Divine element of Christianity, and of its sublime and infinite 
superiority to the faiths which it has superseded, and also to the 
corrupt forms and sad accretions from which it has suffered. We owe 
a debt of obligation to him for these very thoughtful and instructive 
papers, and in conclusion merely suggest that he should not be in too 
great a hurry to create inductive sciences in regions where, with all his 
stores, the materials do not approximate completion, and have never 
presented any constant characteristics, but are always being exposed to 
the most unexpected, sudden, and cataclysmic changes. Let the facts 
be never so isolated, they may teach us reverence, humility, and charity. 
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~ The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By H. Mavpstey, 
_M.D., London. London: Macmillan and Co. 


There have been at least three views extensively held with regard 
to the nature and relation of mind and matter, each of which has had 
stout defenders. According to one, matter is the only substance in 
the universe, and what we call spirit-phenomena are only the modifi- 
cations, or results of modifications of matter. This is the position virtually 
held by all sensationalists, from Parmenides down to some philosophers 
of the present day. Such do not hesitate to make brain the secreting organ 
of thought in exactly the same way as the liver secretes bile. A second 
theory, which goes to the opposite extreme, treats matter as only a 
theory, which goes to the opposite extreme, treats matter as only a 
subjective creation of spirit. It is mind projected into an objective 
form. This has been virtually the position of all modern idealists, but 
has been systematically developed in the German post-Kantian philosophy. 
A third class of thinkers hold that matter and spirit are not primary, simple 
elements, but that each is only a modification ofa third and primal prin- 
ciple superior to both. According to this extending opinion, all forms of 
existence are but manifestations or modifications of force ; one class of 
its modications is called spirit, the other is styled matter. The above 
remarks will enable us to understand Dr. Maudsley’s position. The 
successful pursuit of the physical sciences, and especially of physiology, 
has given rise to many attempts to solve the problems of philosophy by 
the facts of sensible observation. Physiological observation had been 
already introduced into the investigation of mental phenomena by 
Abercrombie, Bain, and Spencer, but the volume before us is the first 
attempt in this country, by a professed physiologist, to grasp under one 
view the normal and abnormal phenomena of the nervous system, and 
to treat them exclusively as observed facts. For the first time the 
phenomena of sound and unsound mind are made inseparable parts of 
one and the same inquiry. Hitherto they have been handled by two 
different classes of persons, but here they are united in one common 
science. Dr. Maudsley treats the psychological method of interrogating 
consciousness in the same way as Bacon did the physics of the schools. 
He maintains that metaphysics have long been sinking into merited 
contempt, and that they are cultivated only by dreamers in professorial 
chairs, by ambitious youths who have an attack of metaphysics as 

- children have an attack of measles, and by dabblers in the science, who 
remain youths all their life long. ‘The rest of mankind have as little 
regard for metaphysics as they have for scholastic theology. He more- 
over renounces empirical peychology, so successfully pursued from 
Descartes to Sir W. Hamilton, and regrets that J. 8. Mill, while an 
expositor of Comte, should have committed himself to the psychological 
method. According to our author, self-consciousness is too narrow a basis 
for a truly inductive psychology, inasmuch as its revelations extend only 
to conscious states, while there exist also pre-conscious and extra-con- 
scious facts, of which it takes no cognizance. Mind and consciousness gre 
far from being co-extensive. Nay, more; consciousness is not reliable in 
the testimony it bears. Descartes’ fundamental proposition is refuted by 
the madman’s delusion. The metaphysical notion of mind as a peculiar 
entity is to be carefully discarded as a mere abstraction, an imaginary 
substance. The opposite proposition, that brain secretes thought, as the 
liver secretes bile, is not a correct expression of facts. Mind, he says, 
is best described as a natural force or energy, manifested to us only 
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through certain changes in matter. The modes of force vary with the 
kinds of matter. The highest kind of matter with which we are 
acquainted is nerve-tissue, and its corresponding force is nerve-force. 
This highest development of forces necessarily implies the existence of 
all the subordinate natural forces. Man, as the highest development of 
nature, implicitly contains all lower developments, and the history of 
mankind is the history of the highest and latest organic development of 
nature. ‘Idea’ as well as ‘mind’ is a metaphysical entity. The so- 
called fundamental ideas have no permanent value or absolute truth as 
expressions of certain fundamental relations between man and nature. 
An idea is the result of an organic evolution in the appropriate nerve- 
centres, gradually completed by a succession of kindred experiences. 
The cells of the cerebral ganglia form the sensory perceptions into ideas, 
by shaping them into an organic unity, after they have grasped the 
essential and rejected the unessential. In treating of the emotions, 
physiological observation yields no new light. The author is compelled 
to assume an organization of the nervous structure so delicate as to 
elude the survey of the senses. We find him here guilty of doing the 
thing against which he is constantly exclaiming. Is it less erroneous to 
assume the existence of a nervous than of a metaphysical entity ? 
Moreover, in adopting and praising Spinoza’s account of the passions, he 
is paying homage to the old psychology, which is certainly inconsistent 
with his constant denunciations of it. When treating of volition, he 
urges us to dismiss from the mind the metaphysical conception of it as 
an entity of constant and uniform power. What is generally called will 
is the final reaction after deliberation, and, like other modes of action of 
nerve-element, is a resultant of molecular change in some one nervous 
centre. What we call design in volition is purely a physical necessity, 
being the result of cerebral adaptation to the varieties of external impres- 
sions, and not a mental act evincing a power transcending experience. The 
willis the highest force in nature, the last consummate blossom of all her 
marvellous efforts. ‘It represents,’ he says, not very lucidly, ‘the exqui- 
‘ sitely adapted reaction of man to the best insight into the relations in 
‘which hemoves.’ Having concisely described our author’s leading posi- 
tions, we must briefly express our misgiving in regard to the soundness of 
some of his doctrines. We think him wrong in rejecting any one of the 
above-mentioned views of the nature and relation of mind and matter, 
because there is in each of them an element of truth, and because each has 
rendered important services. ‘The first has established the truth that our 
spirit-nature is closely connected with and greatly affected by the physical; 
the second has served to save us from the gross materialism which would 
make us but a part of the vast mechanism of the material universe, 
bound and governed by the same laws; the third teaches us that the 
two realms are linked together by the closest ties, and constitute an 
organic whole. We deny, however, that either is a sublimation or con- 
cretion of the other, and that each of these elements is but a different 
form of one essence superior to both. Again, evenifit be true that meta- 

hysics have fallen into the neglect depicted by the author (which we 
lee respectfully to deny), is it so long ago since physics have set out on 
the right course, that it is hopeless that metaphysics should ever make 


a similar start? May not metaphysics, Achilles-like, start anc overtake 
its former companion in bondage, receive the torch which physics, 
through mere impotency, is compelled to surrender, and carry it into 
regions of being where the latter cannot plant its foot? Physiologists 
ought to be the last to prophesy. 
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Further, notwithstanding the author’s profession to adhere to facts, we 
find him guilty of making important assumptions. At the outset he 
assumes principles which are given neither by physiology nor experience. 
How could he move without them? How could he discover the causes, 
modes, and ends of the physical processes which he examines, except by 
the conviction that every phenomenon is produced in a specific manner, 
by specific causes and for specific ends? Is not his favourite ‘ force’ 
also as much a figment as any of the metaphysical entitles against which 
he is everlastingly raving? If we are to reject all but phenomena, must 
we not also, by the same inexorable law, reject force? We find him, 
moreover, in tle case of the emotions, coolly assuming the existence of 
a delicate organization, for which, according to his own confession, 
there is not a shadow of proof. He is here surely napping. Again, the 
identification of the cause of phenomena with its organ is purely 
arbitrary. Because force cannot operate without an organ, physiclogists 
have confounded the cause and the condition. Is not the organ itself the 
unknown cause of physiologists? When we ascribe to an organ the 

wer of producing certain phenomena, we ascribe to it what we cannot 

iscover. The only thing we perceive is a connection between the 
material organization and the phenomena produced, and this would 
equally exist, whether it be an organ or instrument. The identification 
of the two, therefore, is purely arbitrary, and the metaphysician has 
as much right to make the brain the instrument of thought as the 
physiologist has to make it the organ of thought. Do not the mar- 
vellous revelations of the mind, when least oe upon the body— 
nay, even insanity itself—favour the opinion that it is merely an instru- 
ment? Analogy is decidedly in favour of distinguishing the cause and 
the organ ; for while all admit that the organs of sense and the nerves 
are essential to perception, yet all are agreed that they are but instru-> 
ments. We further maintain that the difference of opinion among 
metaphysicians regarding the facts of consciousness is no} greater 
than among physiologists respecting cranial convolutions. We have as 
yet no satisfactory theory with regard to the functions of the different 
parts of the cerebral convolutions. They cannot even agree on any 
convolutions as peculiar to man. All they can say is, that his convolu- 
tions are less symmetrical and more complex than those of the monkey. It 
will be time enough for them to point the finger at the disagreement of 
metaphysicians when they have come to an understanding among them- 
selves. Finally, Dr. Maudsley has committed an error common to most 
of the followers of Bacon, viz., that of limiting all certainty to physical 
facts and the inductions to which they lead, of inferring that all human 
science is reducible to sensible facts, and of concluding that natural 
sciences are the only possible sciences. But the realities which fall 
under our senses ‘are not the sum-total of realities. There are facts 
which neither the microscope nor the scalpel can discover nor the senses 
reveal, which are as real as natural facts, and admit of no less rigorous 
induction. If the philosopher has erred in neglecting sensible facts, 
the physiologist has committed as grave and fatal an error in ignoring 
these nonsensuous facts. The impression made upon the sense-organ, 
transmitted to the brain by some nerve-organ, is entirely different from 
its results. These latter escape entirely all sense-observation, and no 
manipulation of nerves and tissues can everrevealthem. These phy- 
siologists would have us turn away from the revelations of consciousness 
(the very light, pte ig in which they are walking) to pronounce 
that glorious old principle yo ceavroy, which produced the wonderful 
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systems of Plato and Aristotle, and all that was most valuable in the 
middle ages, that principle so fecund in the social and intellectual his- 
tory of the ancient world’s highest civilization, a delusion, and to 
substitute for it the manipulation of our neighbour's ganglionic furni- 
ture. They teach us to read the mysteries of life in a network of nerves 
and tissues. We might as well fancy that we can read the entire nature 
of the lightning’s flash in the devastation it has caused. 

While there is so much that is obscure and uncertain in the present 
state of nervous physiology as to render it impossible for the present 
volume to be complete or final, yet it contains enough that is valuable, 
sound, judicious, and practical to constitute it the most important work 
upon the subject. ‘To professional men it will be essential, while some 
parts of it have an interest far beyond professional circles. Any 
contribution towards preventing or alleviating the sad and blighting 
cloud of insanity will be welcomed by every friend of philanthropy. 
The present volume is calculated to render such services. The work is 
evidently the production of one of the most learned and accomplished 
pathologists of the present day. 


The Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, M.A., of Brighton. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton by the late F. W. Robertson, M.A. 
New Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1868. 


The Christ of History. By Joun Younc, L.LD. Strahan and 
Co. 1868. 


The cheaper publication of these volumes is a great boon to those who 
would understand some of the highest religious thought of the present 
generation. We have often expressed our opinion of the extraordinary 
preacher whose early death was God's way of making him the secret 
and solemn counsellor of myriads. In certain respects we have differed 
from him and disputed his theology, but for the most part we entertain 
intense and profound admiration for his genius, his holy life, his insight 
into the truth of the Bible, his glorious hatred of all that was mean and 
dishonest, his sympathy with goodness, his godly earnestness, and his self- 
sacrifice. The republication of Dr. Young's ‘ Christ of History,’ with an 
appendix on Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ is well-timed. The argument is 
irresistible and unanswerable. Dr. Young, moreover, takes up a 
position where he can claim some of the praise of originality. We trust 
that this reappearance of a work of such great excellence, eloquence, 
and logical compactness will give fresh impetus to its study, and lead 
those who persist in approaching Jesus of Nazareth on the strictly human 
side to ery with the Apostle— My Lord and my God.’ 


Essays from ‘Good Words. By Henry Rocrrs. London: 
Alexander Strahan & Co. 


The topics on which Mr. Rogers has here descanted are so various, and 
the mode in which he has handled them is so idiosyncratic, that it would 
be impossible to convey any idea of them to those who are not familiar 
with his delicate banter and hard-hitting, and occasionally riotous and 
hilarious triumph over his opponents. Now and then he bundles Strauss, 
Rénan, or Colenso, iike so many Falstaffs into a clothes’-basket, and one 
hears a very chorus of Mistresses Ford and Page crying, ‘ Help, and 
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‘cover your master, boy!’ and then with crushing severity he opens 
fire upon all incredulity that is based on insufficient grounds and on the 
mere prejudices of the age. The paper on ‘ Les Apétres’ of M. Rénan, 
originally contributed to the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ is worthy ofa place by 
the side of the author’s own criticism of ‘ Kénan’s Vie de Jésus’in a recently 
published volume. The ingenious paper on ‘ Novel Antiquities’ grapples 
with the curious but often prejudiced scepticism of these days with much 
originality, and is of a piece with the often-quoted ‘ dream of the Blank 
Bible’ in the ‘ Eclipse of Faith.’ The article on ‘ Public Executions’ re- 
appears very opportunely, and is a triumphant answer to many of the 
arguments used in a recent debate on the supposed edifying and salutary 
influence of these disgusting exhibitions. Mr. Rogers has in the paper on 
‘ Railway Accidents’ made some very admirable suggestions on a theme 
of universal interest. The most erying evils on which he dilates are the 
interruption to ordinary traffic inflicted by excursion trains, the absurdity 
of compelling passengers to obtain their tickets at the last moment before 
starting on a journey, and above all, the crowded state of the lines which 
necessitates annoying and perilous unpunctuality. It would be wellif, 
when as often occurs, accidents arise from such unpunctuality, rigorous 
inquiry were made into its cause. We happen to know that on the 
very night which followed an alarming accident at the Bugsworth incline 
on the Midland Railway—when nothing, but the minute punctuality that 
had then been observed saved passengers from a still more terrific 
catastrophe—the most grievous unpunctuality was permitted, in defer: 
ence, it was allowed, to the convenience of some sporting gentlemen, 
for whom the train was delayed. The consequence was that all the 
trains were disarranged and various lines embarrassed far on into the 
night. We hope this sensible and vigorous essay of Mr. Rogers’ will 
arrest the attention of some of those inscrutable powers on which, in so 
oy ode the lives of millions of our fellow-countrymen continually 
epend. 


Human Society : its Providential Structure, Relations, and Offices. 
Eight Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, Brook- 
lyn. By F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. London: Arthur 
Miall. 


Readers of American theological literature will be familiar with the 
name of Dr. Huntingdon, as being that of a man of keen, sagacious 
intellect, whose theological views some few years ago underwent a change 
from Unitarianism to Orthodoxy, and who has since published two or 
three volumes of sermons marked by great freshness, spirituality, and 
religiaus power. In many of his intellectual characteristics Dr. Hunt- 
ingdon resembles his better-known compatriot Dr. Bushnell, to whom 
he is in no wise inferior in power, while he is a less fitful, unequal, and 
perilous thinker. There is a marked individuality about Dr. Huntingdon 
which makes all that he writes attractive. He is not free from the 
literary incontinence—sometimes audacity—which both in thought and 
style mars so many American writers and preachers—Theodore Parker, 

ard Beecher, Dr. Bushnell, and others, and which seems almost a 
national characteristic. The sense of congruity, the power to balance 
and limit thought, and to subdue strength and brilliancy of imagi- 
nation to harmony and beauty, seem defective. 

These eight Graham Lectures are devoted to a consideration of the 
divine idea of Human Society as ordained by God for our weal and 
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pens happiness, especially in the development of human thought, and character, 
n the and brotherhood. Social theorists are ever seeking in one direction or 
énan, other to modify the great social pact. Either in the direction of indivi- 
ce by dualism they seek to emancipate the members of society from, their 
ently subjection to it, or in the direction of socialism they seek, to merge them 
pples more completely ; but like the rocking stone at the Land’s End, though 
much easily moved, the divine institution of society cannot be permanently 
3lank thrown off its balance ; it vibrates to its old equilibrium. And as God 
s’ re- has ordained it, the balance of forces is very wonderful. 
f the Dr. Huntingdon maintains the just medium, and subjects antagonist 
utary theories of individualism and socialism to wise strictures. The social idea 
er on and social entity is imperishable, and is the true sphere of the Kingdom of 
heme God. Dr. Huntingdon has somewhat rough-cast his theme: it is worthy 
e the of more careful working out and finish. His book is valuable for its 
rdity survey and correction of the fanciful theories with which believers in 
vey ‘isms’ are ever being carried away. 
Vic 
ell if, From Seventeen to Thirty. The Town Life of a Youth from the 
aa Country: its Trials, Temptations, and Advantages, Lessons 
Jrom the History of Joseph. By Tuomas Binney. Lon-— 
; that don: James Nisbet and Co. 1868. 
rrific This is the expansion and re-publication of the admirable lecture deli- 
lefer- vered by Mr. Binney last year to the Young Men's Christian Association. 
emen, We have read it with exceeding satisfaction. It is conceived in the 
ll the highest tone of paternal counsel, and is worked out with a brilliance 
0 the and delicacy of handling that Mr. Binney has never surpassed. Freeing 
s’ will himself at the outset from the responsibility of dealing with the story of 
In 80 Joseph in its historical, or archxological, or controversial aspects, he 
ually produces a cabinet portrait of Joseph’s moral characteristics which is 
eben in its way. Without a word to offend the most fastidious taste 
e grapples with one of the most terrible evils of London life. Witha 
ffices. firm, fearless hand, with none of the tremulousness of passion, but as a 
rook- father or mother might speak to an only child, he lays bare the misery 
rthur and shame and peril to which tens of thousands are exposed, and also the 


way of escape. Nor is this the only danger from which he warns, nor 
the only virtue to which he points. Manly bearing and honest work 
th the and self-denying energy are nobly pourtrayed in terms that cannot fail 


acious to command the attention of young men. The wide circulation of the 
hange | volume would be a public benefaction. 

jwo or 

y,and § Zhe Dervishes ; or Oriental Spiritualism. By Joun P. Brown, 
Hunt- Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United 
Mi hom States of America at Constantinople. With Twenty-four 
ade Illustrations. London: Triibner and C 

ngdon ustrations. London: Triibner and Co. 


m the Mr. Brown has the advantage of introducing us to a circle of life of 
ht and which Europeans are almost entirely ignorant; scholars only, and perhaps 
arker, only a few of them knowing anything of the works of Sir W. Jones, Mal- 
nost a | colm, and Lane. He has the further advantage of official character and 
alance residence at Constantinople, and therefore of peculiar opportunity for 
imagi- | becoming accurately informed concerning the life that he describes. He 
has therefore gathered into his volume an amount of information concern- 
of the | ing the various orders of Dervishes or Mussulman spiritualists which 
al and | willmake it a sufficient hand-book for ordinary students. It is indeed the 
NO. XCIV, PP 
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only work we possess entirely devoted to these orders, or professing any 
completeness of information concerning them. ‘The subject of spiritual 
powers,’ Mr. Brown tells us in his hard, awkward English, ‘is the 
rincipal object of the writer in collecting the materials of the present 
ittle work.’ But his information will be interesting to many who care 
but little for the fanatical follies of spiritualists. 

_It may not be generally known that there are from sixty to a hundred 
different orders of Dervishes, which have sprung from the twelve 
original orders, and which correspond to the religious orders of the 
Latin Church. Mr. Brown has derived his information from oral as well 
as from written sources; but it is difficult not to doubt the uniform 
truthfulness and accuracy of the former, although the author appears 
to have taken laudable pains to test it. Mr. Brown’s book abounds in 
long extracts from the Koran and from various other Arabic works 
which will prove of great interest to scholars, as will his descriptions of 
the various modes of performing their religious rites practised by the 
different orders; but he lacks digestive and artistic power. His book 
is lumbering and diffuse. He even introduces in extenso Sir John Bow- 
ring’s translation of the grand Russian Hymn on God, though apparently 
ignorant of its source, on the ground that it explains more beautifully 
than ‘anything else that he has seen the Dervish’s idea of the Deity. 
Mr. Brown has also overlaid his work with metaphysical disquisition, 
which however it is easy to skip and not easy to read, as his style is full 
of angularities and awkwardnesses. His reasoning, moreover, is not 
always convincing, e.g., ‘It is evident that the ‘history ot man’s creation 
—such as has been written by Moses—is the ‘only correct one, because 
‘ it is that which the original man has handed down to his posterity,’ 
g.e.d. Apart from its metaphysics and logic, and its constant menace 
to Priscian’s head, the book contains a great deal of very curious 
—— and is worth a place in the portmanteau of Eastern 
ravellers. 


Ante-Nicene Library. The Writings of Ireneus. Translated by 
Rev. ALEXANDER Roserts, D.D., and the Rev. W. H. 
Rimpavut, A.B. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 
Vol. 5. 


Ante-Nicene Library. The Refutation of all Heresies, by Hip- 
polytus, with other Fragments. Translated by Rev. J. 
Macmanon, M.A., and the Rev. 8. D. F. Sarmonp. Vol. 6. 


This very valuable series of translations is proceediag with vigour. 
This is the first time that the English reader has been enabled to 
study the whole of the long-lost work of Hippolytus, for though Baron 
Bunsen gave us six octavos about him and ‘his age.’ he did not favour 
us with either text or translation of ‘The Refutation of all Heresies’ 
which, on its first discovery, was attributed to Origen. There are yet 
pearls to be discovered in the mud of the old heresies, and we hope before 
long to call more elaborate attention to the influence of these early 
divergencies of opinion upon Catholic doctrine and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. The translators have aimed to place the English reader in the 
position of one who has the text of the original before him, and they have 
succeeded admirably. Roughnesses and difficulties are not glossed over, 
and ambiguities are imitated with some success. The attractive type, 
paper, and appearance of these volumes, are worthy also of the highest 
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praise. The series will be almost indispensable to the student of eccle- 
siastical history. 


Obstacles to Missionary Success among the Heathen. An Essay 
which obtained the Maitland Prize for the year 1867. 
By Saumarez M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 


_ Mr. Smith has proposed to himself a problem of the most intense 
interest, and of the most profound difficulty. Why, after nineteen 
centuries, Christianity should be in the world relatively where it is, 
should not indeed have conquered the world by its moral power, is 
one of the most mysterious and mournful questions of our Christian life. 
Its power to do this has been abundantly demonstrated. It has never 
failed where it has been fairly applied. That it has not been universally 
so applied, is the deepest ekonies of the Church. 

‘We do not think that Mr. Smith has done much to solve the problem. 
His essay needs both vigour and breadth. It never rises above either 
the strength or the philosophy of an ordinary sermon. Devoutly, intel- 
ligently, and evangelically, Mr. Smith points out the hindrances which 
the oppression, inconsistency, and mistaken policy of Christians have 
interposed—no doubt, cruelty, and selfishness have, in many instances, 
caused the name of Christian to be hated. But a thorough, compre- 
hensive philosophy of the subject demands the investigation of many 
other, and more subtle problems—problems connected with race, intel- 
lectual affinities, paced habits, &c. That Christianity is a religion 
adapted for all races and varieties of men, is proved, not only by its 
own wonderful spirituality of essence and flexibility of form, but by its 
actual successes under the most contrasted conditions ; but it is equally 
certain that, in addition to hindrances from moral causes, such as Mr. 
Smith has pointed out, the Church needs, not only a great stimulus of 
its zeal, but a vast deal cf instruction concerning various methods of 
missionary work. With all that Mr. Smith does say we most heartily 
accord ; his spirit is earnest, evangelical, devout, and catholic, but he 
has only touched the surface of a great deep. He has not sufficiently 
considered the facts of past missionary history, so as to determine the 
causes of their success or failure—how what we deem wrong methods suc- 
ceeded, while right ones failed. If these seeming anomalies could be 
harmonized with admitted laws, much light would be thrown upon 
many difficult questions. It is in the history of the past, as well as in 
the application of obvious Christian ethics, that the problem which Mr. 
Smith proposes to himself is to find its solution. The Christian philo- 
sopher who will thoroughly investigate this great matter will lay the 
Church under no small obligation. 


Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Tuomas 
Gururiz, D.D. London: Strahan and Co. 


We need say concerning Dr. Guthrie no more than that he has pub- 
lished another volume, and that it contains sermon-sketches of Abraham, 
Eliezer, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Caleb, Boaz, Ruth, and Gideon. How - 
Dr. Guthrie’s imagination reproduces Bible scenes and contributes to 
them every reader of religious books knows. By this time he must vie 
in the number of his volumes with A. K. H. B. or Dr. C. J. Vaughan. 
We should say that he was writing too much if he did not a so well. 
PP 
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How to Study the New Testament. The Epistles (First Section.) 
_ By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: 
Strahan. 


In the first volume of this work Dean Alford treated of the Gospels 
and the Acts. In this he proceeds with the epistles as far as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, following not the canonical but the chronological order. 
He passes therefore, from history to exposition, from narrative to doc- 
trine ; and, in his introduction, points out not only the necessity but the 
peculiar fitness of this epistolary method for explaining such points of 
doctrine and practice as would inevitably arise in the newly created 
churches. Doubtless many more such letters were written than those 
which, in the wisdom of Divine providence, have been preserved to us. 
The various kinds of epistles Dr. Alford discriminates personal and 
private letters, occasional letters, and general or encyclical letters,— 
which became a kind of pastoral allocution or charge; he then shows 
the great and manifo!d gain to the church which these epistles constitute. 
Dean Alford endeavours to explain the circumstances under which each 
epistle was written, and to furnish data for an intelligent apprehension of 
its character and purpose, a considerable space being given to erroneous 
or inadequate renderings. These papers are reprinted from ‘Good 
Words.’ They are, therefore, essentially popular in character, and are 
admirably adapted for the class of peculiar readers for whom they are 
intended. They will break up the vague ignorant habit of regarding the 
Bible as an indiscriminate and mechanically perfect whole, and they will 
also by their various readings throw light upon many meanings now 
very obscure. There may be different opinions concerning the individual 
readings which Dean Alford adopts. _We content ourselves with a 
general commendation of his work. He has done for the people generally 
in respect of the separate writings of the New Testament, that kind of 
service, and it is no small one, which in ‘The Bible in Church,’ Mr. 
Westcott has done for the canon. 


A Class-book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. G. F. Mactrar, B.D. London and Cambridge. 


Mr. Maclear has an admirable faculty for constructing hand-books. 
His class books of Old and New Testament history are invaluable, and 
are widely used in schools. Members of the Church of England will 
value this manual of the catechism. Mr. Maclear’s theological views 
are evangelical, and he interprets the catechism in an evangelical sense. 
We agree with his doctrine, but we cannot always agree with his inter- 
pretations. His notes and references are very valuable. ~ 


Devout Thoughts by Deep Thinkers. Selected and arranged from 
‘The Portfolio’ of ‘The Record.’ By Susan CoanBanx, 


with a Preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryzz. 2 vols. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 


The ‘Record,’ it — has a corner for theological and practical 
extracts. These have been collected and classified under different heads so 
as to make acommon-place book of considerable value. Thus, under the 
head ‘God the Father,’ we have thirty-four pages of extracts from about 
forty writers, These embrace a wide range chronologically, extending 
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from Augustine to Dr. Guthrie; of course they are all strictly orthodox, 
and we must not demur to a cento of eulogies on ‘The Church of 
England.’ The great excellency of many of these passages must have 
been an invaluable antidote to many of the sins of the ‘ Record.’ 


Pastoral Counsels. Being Chapters on Practical and Devotional 
Subjects. By the Rev. Joun Rosertson, D.D., late 
Minister of Glasgow Cathedral. With a Preface by the - 
Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson. Third 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 


As we never heard Dr. Robertson, nor, indeed, heard of him prior to 
his early and lamented death, we are quite unable to endorse Mr. Boyd’s 
high eulogy of his preaching. That he was an able man is clear from 
this volume; that he was a learned man is clear from the memoir pre- 
fixed to the volume of posthumous sermons published last year; that he 
was a great preacher we doubt. Churches are not wont to be but half 
full where great preachers fill the pulpit. Dr. Robertson probably was 

something better than many who are cui!o1 great preachers and attract 
’ crowds. This volume was chiefly prepared by himself during his last 
illness. It deserves the favour of the public which it has already found | 


The Critical English Testament. Edited by Rev. W. L. Buacktey, 
M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Vol. III. London: 
Alexander Strahan & Co. 


Concerning the first two volumes of this work we spoke very highly 
at the time of their appearance, and we very gladly welcomed the 
third. The work will be a great boon to large numbers of ministers 
of religion to whom more expensive critical works are inaccessible. It 
brings together in a very admirable way the essence of many indepen- 
dent commentaries. Taking as a basis the imperishable Gnomon of 
Bengel, it supplements its criticsms by the results of the most advanced 
subsequent scholarship, laying under contribution the labours of men 
like Ellicott, Lightfoot, Jowett, Alford, &c. No one possessing it need be 
at a loss for the meaning of the Sacred Text, so far as that meaning can be 
determined by scholarship. Of the present volume, considerably more 
than one-half (530 pages out of 876) is devoted to the Apocalypse. 
Bengel’s scheme of historical interpretation, according to which Christ 
was to have appeared in June, 1836, is wisely abandoned, but only for 
the scheme of Mr. Elliott’s ‘Hore Apocalyptice,’ with slight modifica- 
tion, which appears to us equally baseless. We cannot in a note like 
this discuss the true theory of Apocalyptic interpretation. We feel 
confident, however, that no historic scheme which connects a specific 
Apocalyptic symbol with a specific historical event, can satisfy the 
requirements of a book which delineates the entire kingdom of the 
ascended Lord, its course, its conquests, and consummation. What, for 
instance, can be more utterly unsatisfactory than to regard the seven 
churches as representative of seven historical eras, the seventh, or Lao- 
dicean era being that upon which we are just entering? and the ground 
assigned by the editors for the statement that this historical reference is 
in harmony with the older scripture, is to us rather a reason for the con- 
trary belief, as it involves the radical difference between historical and 
local Judaism, and spiritual and universal Christianity. That the king- 
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dom of Christ does fulfil itself in the world’s history is of course indispu- 
table, but it does not follow that the prophetic symbols of it have refer- 
ence to any exclusive historical event. How much simpler, more satis- 
factory, and more harmonious with the genius of Christianity it is to 
regard the symbols as representative of great principles, either of anta- 
onism to Christianity, or of the characteristics of it; the symbols of the 
Tecuse having their embodiment and fulfilment, wherever on the face of 
the earth or in the course of its history these principles appear. Events 
occur but once, mes gn fulfil themselves many times, and in the 
history of the church they are perpetually reappearing. The final 
triumph of Christ is the victory of Christianity over every antagonistic 
rinciple, of Judaism, paganism, superstition, infidelity, and worldliness. 
asmuch, therefore, as we deem Elliott’s principle of interpretation fun- 
damentally wrong, we regard this large section of this volume as worth- 


But apart from this peculiarity, the work is one of very great value, 
although it is far from embodying the precise results of modern criti- 
cism and exegesis, and its cheapness brings it within the range of biblical 
students of most moderate means. We should add that the editors have 
furnished a new translation of the Apocalypse, and an arrangement of it 
according to subjects, which greatly adds to its lucidity. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. By Joun Marton 
Wison. VollIV. Edinburgh: A Fullarton & Co. 


Messrs. Fullarton have brought down their important and laborious 
work to the letter M. We are glad to see that the religious statistics of 
the principal towns are not always restricted tothe returns of the census 
1851 as they were in the earlier volumes. Wherever they are given they 
afford surprising evidence of the relative progress of the Free Churches 
of England. The Bishop of Oxford was wise in his generation. A vague 
indefiniteness of numerical superiority, founded upon ignorance of facts, 
may shield for a little while—but for a little while only. We again 
commend this Gazetteer as most ample and succinct in its information 
We trust the editor will spare no pains to get his articles brought up to 
the time of publication. Statistics of seventeen years ago are but of 
little value, save for comparison. 


Natural Philosophy Popularly Explained. By the Rev. S. 
Haventon, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Haughton has crowded into 270 pages a large amount of informa- 
iion. He has furnished those who possess a knowledge of the elements 
of Mathematics with a clear and generally accurate exposition of Statics, 
Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, dealing first with the laws of equilibrium 
in their relations to solid, fluid, and elastic matter, before proceeding to 
dynamics or hydrodynamics. After discussing the theory of undulations 
in its relation to sound, he advances to the more subtle applications of it 
to light and heat. He takes no notice of the modern doctrine of the 
correlation of the physical forces, and abides by the theory of lumini- 
ferous and caloriferous ether as sufficient to account for the phenomena. 


‘The volume appears to us too abstruse for a beginner and not sufficiently 
expanded for a student. 
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Le Matérialisme et la Science. Par E. Caro, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Paris: Hachette. 1868. 


M. Caro, known already by his remarkable work on the idea of God, 
in which he has adopted, with much eloquence and learning, the prin- 
ciples of the highest spiritualism, has just published another no less 
remarkable work. He brings Positivism to book, and, dealing with it on 
its own ground, he proves that the science of facts cannot satisfy itself 
with simple experimental observation—that @ priori considerations, on 
the acknowledgment of the most anti-philosophic savans, play an im- 
portant part in all discovery. How much more must this be the case 
when cognitions of a higher order, which evade both compasses and 
microscope, are under discussion. This admirably written work is 
worthy of all praise, and we cannot give too much encouragement to an 
author who is now engaged on important work on the side of ethics. 


Sermons. Par Evcene Berster. 3 vols. 
Etudes Evangeliques. Par E. de Pressensk. Paris: Meyruis, 
1868 


Saint Paul. Par Bunciner. 


Monsieur Bersier has contributed to the celebrity of the French 
Protestant pulpit by the publication of anew volume of sermons, which, 
like those that have preceded them, are distinguished by beauty of 
style, seriousness and elevation of thought, and the present interest 
of their themes. We predict for this volume a success not inferior to 
those which have preceded it. 

M. de Pressensé has just published a volume of ‘Etudes Evangeliques,’ 
which, like M. Bersier’s Sermons, has speedily reached a second edition. 
He explains in a brief preface the aim and design of this publication :— 
‘ These “ Etudes Evangeliques” form two distinct series. The first of 
‘these comprises six discourses, which are closely connected together, 
‘on the problem of suffering. The origin of sorrow, its consolation, its 
‘ destined work in the world and in the Church, the glory and the beauty 
‘ with which it is clothed when it has become the sacred suffering of the 
‘ martyr, or when it is caused by compassionate love. hese various 
* subjects combine into a harmonious whole, and to a great éxtent supple- 
‘ ment each other.’ The second series does not possess the same character 
of unity, although we nevertheless find throughout them the prevailing 
thoughts of the present religious phase of opinion, and the faithful, how- 
ever imperfect, expression of those ardent aspirations which animate all 
Christian hearts. What would the Church of the present day desire 
but to aflirm its true Catholicity, and at the same time to maintain this 
eternal and supernatural Gospel, so suited to the needs of the human 
conscience? Desiring to avoid all pitiful contests and irritating debates, 
and to purify from all bitterness the great questions which we are con- 
pra to discuss, it aims to expound the Divine realities embodied 


in our formule by a mysticism of a good sort, and to give a larger 
place to adoration in religious life and worship. These general remarks 
explain the scope of the second series of discourses, the titles of which 
are: ‘The Voice of the Church and the Cry of the Heart’—‘ The 
Supernatural and the Conscience’—‘ Christian Mysticism’—‘The Sins 
of Religious Phraseology’—‘ The Adoration of Mary the sister of Lazarus’ 
—‘ The Jubilee of the Reformation.’ 
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M. Bungéner has given a volume to the life and writings of St. Paul. 
It is a clear and life-like summary, written in an easy, popular style, all 
technical allusions being avoided, although understood. An evangelical 
spirit breathes throughout this remarkable work, which is destined, we 
doubt not, to a very wide circulation. 


Natural Theology: an Inquiry into the Fundamental Principles 
of Religious, Moral, and Political Science. By the Rev. 
W. Printz, D.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1867. 


This work is written to counteract the materialistic mode of thinking 
induced by the too exclusive study of the operations of physical causes, 
and leading to the denial of the superhuman. ‘The author believes the 
sceptics to have retreated to their last position, viz., that God is Nature, 
and Nature God, and his purpose is, therefore, to dislodge them by 
the construction of an argument for the being and the attributes of God 
and the moral and political principles flowing therefrom, which he 
believes to be “ from beginning to end both plain and logically irresisti- 
ble.” In order to construct such an argument, he demands the two 
fundamental positions—that every primary desire of the human mind 
has a co-relative, or a something to gratify it, existing in the nature of 
things, and that the universe bears evidence of adjustments. These two 
complete each other, and constitute sumeaiiveler the subjective and 
Objective, the @ priori and @ posteriori element on which it rests. With 
these two as postulates, he undertakes to construct an argument for the 
existence of a Supreme Being possessed of intelligence and emotions 
kindred to our own. The wat is a protest against scepticism, mate- 
rialism, and utilitarianism, and endeavours to combine the @ priori and 
@ posteriori principles, and thereby to remove the defects of either when 
taken separately. The author follows in the footsteps of Butler, but 
with far less power and originality; indeed the results, while sensible 
and sound, exhibit comparatively little of originality either in the plan 
or the execution. He sometimes shows, in our opinion, a considerable 
want of acquaintance with the current views on the subjects of which 
he treats. He is often guilty of great laxity in the use of scientific 
terms, and in style not unfre one descends below the dignity of his 
subject. But while the work does not show great depth nor com- 
prehensiveness of treatment, it furnishes a safe guide to those who wish 


to make themselves acquainted with these perplexing problems and their 
solutions. 


The Analogies of Being, as embodied in and upon this Orb, 
shown to be the only Inductive Base of Divine Revelation, 
&c., &c. By J. Woop. London: F. Farrah. 

If length of periods were a criterion of the breadth of thought, and 
obscurity of expression evidence of its profundity, we would back the 
present volume, in these respects, against any production of modern 
times. Such is the concatenation of Mr. Wood’s ideas that a sentence 
5 smear extends over half a page. The author evidently moves in a 

itfe 


rent region of thought from ordinary mortals, and his lucubrations ; 


are past all human understanding. ‘lhe book is intended for the 
‘ Flower of the Human Family,’ the ‘members composing the Celestial 
‘Kingdom of God’ at present in their * taneattial form.’ To these 
alone is granted the ‘comprehension of truths so transcendantly high, 
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‘subtle, and deep.’ And if they succeed in comprehending them, they 
must be a very ‘ peculiar people.’ We feel assured that the title of the 
book will satisfy most of our readers; but for the sake of those who may 
wish to dive further into these mysteries, we would state that its subject 
is infinite, inasmuch as it professes to explain the Trinity, the Creation, 
Fall, Incarnation, Heaven, and Hell; and for this demands only one pos- 
tulate, viz., that all being throughout all worlds is analogous. The author 
maintains that all being is kindred,—that of the infinite and the finite, 
that of the creator and the created. All is one infinite temple. The 
godhead is individualized into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or thought, 
substance, and the immutable element of law. These three elements con< 
stitute all being. The Father and the Holy Ghost are the inscrutable 
powers. The Son alone is manifold, and in his incarnation represents 
the godhead. Creation is the continuous act of renovating and preserv- 
ing that which is already in existence. Heaven, holiness, life, denote 
a state of existence as the climax or throne of the cycle of being 
through which all the existent passes; hell, sin, death are the culmina- 
tory base of the cycle. But enough of such blasphemous bombast. The 
reader will find that Mr. Wood’s mysticism surpasses, in this respect, 
that of any of his brethren from Dionysius the Areopagite down to the 
latest disciples of Emmanuel Swedenborg. He is not satisfied with 
initiating his fellow-creatures into the mysteries of the nature of things, 
the Apocalypse and the great dragon, and leading them through the 
» bg of being, but he devotes the last chapter to the instruction of 
the Divine Being about his own nature. In it he ‘not only demonstrates 
‘the fact and the evidence of the subjection and allegiance of the king- 
‘dom of God to the Son of God, but also demonstrates to the members 
‘of the Supreme Godhead that their B goo and separate powers and 
‘ prerogatives continue unimpaired and inviolate.’ The few things in 
this volume that we have been able to understand are worth very little, 
and if we may be permitted to reason from the known to the unknown, 
that which is unintelligible, would prove of but little value, if it could be 
understood. Verily, Cecus iter monstrave velit. 


The Sabbath on the Rock, and the Gospel in the Decalogue. By 
a Sabbath-school Teacher, with a Recommendatory Pre- 
face by the Rev. AtexanpER Durr, D.D. London: 8S. 
W. Patridge and Co. 


In the volume before us a ‘ Scottish Working-man and Sabbath-school 
Teacher’ attempts to prove the perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. The author was induced to throw his views upon the subject 
into their present form from his love and liking for Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters. The work contains a statement and acriticism of the opinions of 
the most eminent writers on the subject, whether neg Bm or politicians, 
as for example of Arnold, Alford, Hessey, Plumptre, M’Leod, Alexander, 
J.8. Mill, and Lord Amberley. In his treatment of the question, the 
writer has freely employed sarcasm as well as argument against what 
he regards the current fallacies upon the subject. Being the bond fide 
production of a working-man, it should be estimated as such. While it 
displays considerable breadth and power of thought, much terseness and 
vigour of expression, it exhibits all the marks of an uneducated mind. If 
the author were better acquainted with the real difficulties of the subject, 
he would be less confident and more tolerant. He often fails to understand 


the arguments of his opponents, and consequently, though unintentionally, 
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misrepresents them. His —_ are frequently much more forcible 
and faultless than his logic. e are not a little surprised that Dr. 
Duff should style it ‘ the most closely compacted and argumentative work 
‘in the English language.’ As the production of a working-man, it is 
highly creditable, and calculated to be useful to those of his own class; 
but we greatly doubt if the more cultivated will concur in such an 
eulogium. 


Our Dispensation ; or the place we occupy in the Divine History 
of the World. By Jostan Mutter, M.A. London; 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1868. 


We doubt whether the title of this pamphlet correctly indicates 
its contents. It is devoted to an exposition of the relations of the Holy 
Spirit to the individual spiritual life and to the life and functions of the 
Christian Church. Out of an Association sermon, it has grown by addi- 
tions and extracts from standard divines, into a pamphlet of eighty pages. 
In the first part of it the author establishes by negative and positive 
proofs that we are living under the dispensation of the Spirit. The 
elaborate manner in which this is dune seems to us somewhat super- 
fluous, to say the least. The second part is occupied in pointing out 
the superior glory of this dispensation, as manifested in its greater 
spirituality, permanence, life-giving power, freedom and love, distinct- 
ness and direct relations to God. This portion amounts to little more 
than a loose collocation of the Scripture statements on the subject. In 
the concluding sections the author indicates the effects of a full recogni- 
tion of the spirituality of our dispensation upon the scientific questions 
of the day, missionary enterprise, and Christian unity. He believes this 
to be the panacea for worldliness, ritualism, rationalism, positivism, 
secularism, and all the other isms of the present age. The work is 
very rudimentary, and lacks everything like completeness in plan or 
execution. From the preface we expected an attempt to sketch the 
operations of the Spirit under the Old Testament economy, and during the 
life and ministry of Christ, previous to the birth-day of the new dis- 

ensation. A complete pneumatology should embrace all such mani- 
estations, from His brooding upon the waters, His striving with the 
men of the world before the lis , inspiring prophet and seer, down to 
the day when the third person of the Trinity, like the second, entered 
visibly and publicly upon His great work. Such a work should carefully 
delineate the traits which distinguished His manifestations under the 
New from those under the Old, when He must have sanctified every 
‘son brought unto glory’ as the son must have justified him. Such 
a work would be an important contribution to our theological literature. 
But we find nothing of the kind here. The author has collected frag- 
ments from several of the best authors, but has failed to weld them 
together into a unity. He is, however, devout, Scriptural, earnest, and 
undoubtedly correct in regarding the want of spirituality as one of the 
great defects of the present day. 


The Life and Reign of King David. By G. Smitu, LL.D., 
F.A.S. London: Longmans, Green, & Co.. 1867. 


This volume treats of the grandest epoch in Jewish history, whether 
in respect of the growth of the nation’s resources, the development of its 
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social and religious life, or the achievements of one of the most remarkable 
of Hebrew monarchs, whether we contemplate him as a warrior, statesman, 
parent, or poet. The author traces the checquered, many-sided life of 
the youngest son of Jesse from the time of his tending his father’s flock 
until, as an absolute monarch, he wields the sceptre over the whole of 
Israel in the zenith of his natural life. He deals with this period not 
only as the centre-point of Old Testament history, but also in its 
relation to the future kingdom of the Messiah. This being the most 
pure and complete form of the theocracy, is also the most perfect type 
of the reign and kingdom of ‘ David’s greater son.’ Much interest and 
instruction is added to the narrative by the juxtaposition of many of the 
Psalms with the events which are supposed to have called them forth. 
The reader will also find here a copious treatment of the prophecies 
which speak of David and his kingdom as receiving their complete fulfil- 
ment in that of Christ. Dr. Smith handles this period in all these 
complex relations. The style of the work is simple, clear, and graphic, 
its arrangement of details is methodical and complete. It is popular 
and interesting, without being superficial and inaccurate. Dr. Smith~ 
is no hero-worshipper, but he gives a fair and faithful picture of the 
life of David. hile he throws no palliation over his obvious and 
grievous faults, he pays due regard to the nobler features of his 
character and the oublbase piety of his habitual life. It is clear that the 
many-sided nature of this monarch ought not to be measured by the 
standard of commonplace humanity. We know of few books that are at 
once so readable and reliable as the volume before us, and that present 
the result of so much research in such an attractive form. 


Discipline, and other Sermons. By the Rey. Cuartes Kinestey. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Kingsley’s characteristics as a preacher of sermons are familiar 
enough—admirable directness, simplicity, and earnestness, strong and 
tender human sympathies, and judicious brevity. A vein of strong 
genial common sense, moreover, runs through his discourses, and some- 
times they are marked by acute discernment and felicitous applications 
of scriptural instances and principles to the practical experiences of 
modern life. The fundamental principle of his gospel, which he urges 
with a never-wearying repetition, is the greatness and blessing of self- 
sacrifice ; into this he resolves the whole doctrine of the Christ, and the 
whole duty of his disciples. His faults are a kind of dashing inexactness of 
statement. He cares very little about the critical meaning or the original 
purpose of a text. He is somewhat loose and hazy in his statement of 
doctrine, and not infrequently erroneous in his citation of historical 
and even of scriptural fact. We hardly know which is the greatest 
solecism, Mr. Kingsley as professor of history, or Mr. Kingsley as a 
teacher of theology. We must confess that we are far more satisfied 
with him as novelist and poet. When we read his Professorial Lectures 
we dismiss all historical solicitude, just as when we read his sermons, we 
never expect to find light thrown upon theological opinions. We go else- 
where for this, and simply surrender ourselves to the moral and religious 
impulses which he never fails to give us. He may not make our heads 
much wiser, but he always makes our hearts better. 
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Christ is All, and in All; or, several significant similitudes by 
which the Lord Jesus Christ is described in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Being the substance of many Sermons preached by 
that Faithful and Useful Servant of Christ, 
son, late Pastor of Mary Woolnoth, London. London: 
Richard D. Dickinson. 


Another of the reprints of the Puritan theology of the Commonwealth. 
It consists of fifty-three discourses, setting forth as many Scripture 
metaphors of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and abounds in the ingenious conceits 
that were so characteristic of the school to which the preacher belonged, 
as also in their holy fervours. We can hardly imagine modern readers 
perusing these sermons as a whole; but they are full of rich passages 
which will be acceptable to devout hearts, and suggestive to preachers. 
The sermons are strongly commended by Simeon Ash, Edward Calamy, 
and William Taylor, which on the /awdata laudari principle, is a strong 
presumption of their excellency. 


Notes, expository and critical, on Certain British Theories of 
Morals. By Srmon S. Lavrtz, A.M. Edinburgh: 
Edmonstone and Douglas. 


In these ‘Notes’ the principles expounded in the author’s previous 
work on the Philosophy of Ethics are applied to the examination of the 
most important systems of morals from Hobbes to Professor Bain. The 
reader must not look here for a general criticism of these systems, but 
of those points only which illustrate the author's principles. The 
distinctive features of his ethical philosophy consist in the prominence 
he assigns to the essential difference between transitive and intransitive 
acts, and the importance of distinguishing pleasures, qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. Throughout both his works he lays great stress 
on the gradation of felicities, a fact which he maintains has been almost 
entirely overlooked by utilitarians, Mill not excepted. The author 
himself is neither an intuitionalist nor a utilitarian (although he evi- 
dently inclines to the former), but a subjective eudemonist. He believes 
that the elements of the reconciliation of a strife between these two 
systems, which has lasted for more than 2,000 years, is to be found in a 
non-personal subjective eudemonism. According to him moral life has 
its origin in conflict. He maintains the existence of a moral sense, 
distinct altogether from a sense of interest, but he makes felicity quali- 
tative or quantitative the sole criterion of rightness and duty in 
conflicting acts and states of the will. In all cases, that which is pro- 
ductive of the greatest felicity, either on the ground of its quality or 
quantity, will be preferred. The author seems to consider the pleasurable 
synonymous with the preferable. He therefore uses an old term in an 
entirely new meaning, and treats duty and pleasure as identical. His 
criticisms are candid and highly instructive, e.g., those of the views of 
Bentham, Mill, and Bain. He manifests great aptitude in detecting 
radical defects, in exposing logical inconsistencies, and in denuding the 
legitimate tendencies of philosophical systems. 
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Twelve Discourses on Subjects connected with the Liturgy and 
Worship of the Church of England. By C. J. Vaucuan, 
D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. Vaughan has put forth a second and enlarged edition of his book 
on the ‘ Revision of the Liturgy.’ It appeared just after our criticisms 
of the first edition—in the article on ‘ The Book of Common Prayer’— 
in our last number had gone to press. We regret to say, however, that 
we have nothing to retract. Dr. Vaughan reproduces the passages that 
we cited, with one or two verbal alterations, but in their unqualified 
original sense. We can only regret to see a man, for whom we have so 
great a respect, adhering to principles of interpretation so untenable, 
and to principles of morality so questionable. We must refer our 
readers to our former examination of them. 


Conferences with God in the Morning Hours of every day in the 
Year. By C. C. Srurm. Literally Translated from the 
Fourteenth Edition. Hanover. By a Layman. London: 
J. T. Hayes. 


Many of our readers will be acquainted with the ‘ Reflections’ of 
Pastor Sturm,—a devotional book, popular some half century ago. These 
‘Conferences’ are similar in character—they are short meditations or 
monologues of about a couple of pages each, suggested by phrases of 
Scripture. They are characterized by much devout evangelical fervour 
(sometimes somewhat mystical), and will be very acceptable in moods when 
sentiment is more men than thought. 


Ecce Homo. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guanstone. London: 
Strahan & Co. 


Mr. Gladstone’s papers on ‘Ecce Homo’ are remarkable chiefly for 
their authorship. While Lord Derby has given himself to poetry, and 
Mr. Disraeli to novel-writing, Mr. Gladstone’s bent has been towards 
theology. Unquestionably, if the State has gained a great statesman, the 
Church has lost a great preacher. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the foremost statesman of England should be one of its most reverent and 
pious men. Mr. Gladstone’s critique on ‘Ecce Homo,’ although some- 
what expanded, is, like everything that he does, very acute and able. It 
is a vindication aiming to show that whatever the defects of the book, 
its positive argument is strongly inimical to scepticism. As to the 
method of the writer, Mr. Gladstone furnishes the most conclusive defence 
of it that has yet been advanced—it is virtually, that Christian teaching 
observes a certain order of succession in its process. Christ did this 
—the whole line of God’s revelation does this, and this is what the 
author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ has thought it wise todo. All the objections to 
it, particular interpretations excepted, resolve themselves into objections 
to this method. Mr. Gladstone’s name will invest ‘Ecce Home’ with a 
fresh attraction. 


Review of J. S. Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy. By Gzorce Grore. London: Triibner and Co. 
1868. 


This pamphlet, which has appeared already in the pages of the West- 
minster, is chiefly devoted to a laudatory review of Mr. Mill’s opinions 
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and writings in general, and especially of his examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s philosophy. The reader of Grote’s Plato need not be 
informed that the reviewer and the author reviewed are of the same 
creed and school of thought. They agree on nearly all important 
points, such as the nature and functions of logic, causality, and the 
freedom of the will. Mr. Grote’s criticism, however, of the points on which 
they differ is acute, clear, and instructive, as for example, Mr. Mill’s 
assertion that ‘ the infinite’ in the abstract has no meaning, or, if it has, 
can only express ‘a farrago of contradictions,’ comprehending under it 
the infinitely good and the infinitely bad, the infinitely wise and the 
infinitely foolish, &c., leads Mr. Grote to reply that, if the infinite includes 
‘a farrago of contradictions,’ so does the finite, of which it is a negation. 
He maintains that both are intelligible, and partially apprehended by the 
mind, conjointly and in contrast. We feel sure that this statement is much 
nearer the truth. The knowable is not absolutely known any more than 
the so-called unknowable. All knowledge is relative; time and space 
matter and force, the ego and non-ego, are only relatively known. In 
saying, therefore, that we do not know God absolutely, we are only 
asserting what is true of all objects of knowledge. Our knowledge of 
Him is the same in kind as our knowledge of the material world. Our 
knowledge of the infinite and of the finite is the same. The only other 
exception of any importance is made to Mr. Mill’s estimate of general 
notions. If Mr. Grote does not manifest as much acumen and profundity 
of thought as Mr. Mill, he frequently shows greater perspecuity of thinking, 
and more accuracy in the use of terms. The review deserves a careful 
reading, both on account of its spirit and power. It fully justifies the 
concluding words, ‘Amicus Hamilton, magis amicus Mill, amica ante 
omnes philosophia.’ 


Sophoclis Ajax. Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

The Ajax is one of the sublimest compositions of antiquity. There is 
no play of the great tragedians which exhibits higher skill in the 
arrangement of its terrible materials and presents richer ethical lessons. 
The spotless hero, by his overweening spirit, of which the god-sent frenzy 
is the punishment, is involved in hopeless ruin and disgrace, out of 
which suicide is the only escape. The play furnishes a comment on the 
superiority of gpdvycts to avdpia, the two constituent elements of 
dpern, and presents in a concise and vivid form the chief lessons of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the theme of the former being the incitement of fate 
by the overweening and fearless, the theme of the latter, the final 
triumph of wise self-restraint. The moral of the play is conveyed in 
the words of Agamemnon to Teucer, vv. 1250-1252, ‘It is not the burly 
‘ nor the broad-shouldered men that are safest, but the prudent conquer 
‘ in every field.’ We have probably pourtrayed in the character of the 
hero, one which is altogether unique, a general picture of humanity, as 
seen by the Greek mind, in its relation to superhuman powers. Mr. Jebb 
presents us with a brief history of the Ajacian legends in their growth 
and treatment by different poets, Greek and Roman, from Homer down 
to Pacuvius and Attius. The notes are characterized by all the excellen- 
cies of his edition of the Electra. These two are, in our opinion, the 
best of the series which have hitherto appeared. Many instances might 
be adduced of successful renderings and apt illustrations of passages, 
especially by parallel expressions from other plays. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to every one in need of a good edition of the play. 
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Neuordnungen und Gesetze fiir die héhren Schulen in Preussen. 
(Regulations and Laws relating to the Higher Schools of 
Prussia). Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Wizsez. Berlin: 
Wiegaudt & Grieben. London: Asher & Co. 1867. 


Dr. Wiese, the editor of the above work, stands at the head of the 
department, which has to do with the higher schools of Prussia; this 
circumstance alone constitutes him an authority on the matters to which 
his book refers; but he is also a man of great insight in educational 
questions, as he showed in a volume of letters on English schools pub- 
lished many years ago. The regulations and laws are arranged in ten 
chapters, with the following headings :—(1.) The legal basis of the Higher 
Schools, z.e., in public law and in the Constitution. (2.) The various 
kinds of Higher Schools and their Inspectors, with the duties of the 
latter. (3.) Their establishment and maintenance. (4.) Course of instruc- 
tion :—general course, special courses, individual subjects. (5.) Educa- 
tion and discipline. (6,) Various arrangements and general principles 
laid down for the Higher Schools. (7.) Examinations and testimonials. 
(8.) The value of the testimonials in relation to public matters, both civil 
and military. (9.) Public schools with boarders—Protestant and Catholic. 
(10.) Specimens of school statutes, instructions for Inspectors, forms 
of vocation for Directors and Teachers, and the rules of various Insti- 
tutions. 

An appendix relates to schools for the superior classes of girls. So far 
as the method and spirit of the Prussian histor school system can be 
learnt from laws and regulations, they can be learnt from Dr. Wiese’s 
book. At atime like the present when the subject of education is under 
so much discussion, and in consequence of the events of 1866, Prussian 
Institutions are regarded by many people with so much admiration, a 
collection like the above will be very welcome to those who are able to 
make use of it, If we were writing an article on the question of educa- 
tion we should have much to say in the way of criticism of the Prussian 
system, suggested both by the laws relating thereto and by our own 
observation, Some of the regulations would almost drive parents, 
teachers and pupils crazy in England. The school hours are also, to our 
own mind, much too long. We content ourselves at present with com- 
mending the work to the careful attention of our readers. 


Das Buch der Richter. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Geschichte seiner 
Auslegung und Kirchlichen Verwendung erklért von Dr. J. 
Bachmann. (The Book of Judges interpreted with special 
references to the History of its Exposition and Ecclesiastical 
Use.) Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Asher & 
Co. 1867. 


Dr. Bachmann is professor of theology at the University of Rostock, 
and his commentary is written from the thoroughly orthodox point of 
view of the Lutheran Faculty, of which he is a member. In this respect 
he is at one with Drs. Keil and Delitzsch, whose series of commentaries 
on the Old Testament includes also one on the Book of Judges. The 
present volume comprises prolegomena on (1.) The compass and limits of 
the period of the Judges: (2) Its position and significance in the Old 
Testament History: (3.) Its religious, political and moral features : 
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(4) Its chronological relations; and a commentary on the first three 
chapters. 

There is not a more interesting book in the Old Testament than the 
Book of Judges, nor is there a book in which, notwithstanding the 
difficulties it presents,—difficulties religious, moral, historical and chron- 
ological—distinct traces of the Divine hand are more discernible. Nay, 
further, the very magnitude of the difficulties it contains, especially of 
the religious and moral difficulties, heightens our certainty that God had 
to do with its composition. If it had been a merely human record of 
assassination, murder, treachery, apostacy, confusion and other crimes, it 
could never have been such as to edify and instruct. Dr. Bachmann has 
shown the divine purpose which pervades this history of the foundation 
of the Jewish polity with learning and ability. 


Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Das Reich Gottes und das Leben Jesu 
Bunsen’s Bible-Work. The Kingdom of God and the 
Life of Jesus.) Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & 
Co. 1865. 


We are informed that Bunsen occupied his mind for full thirty years 
with the subject of the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ the first sketch of the present 
work having been made in the years 1823 to 1834, and the last revision 
completed shortly before his death. 

What are the results at which—a man so eminent both as a states- 
man, a scholar and a theologian arrived? He divides the ‘Life of 
Jesus’ into five periods :—(1.) From his baptism to the imprisonment of 
dvln and his own; return to Galilee from Judea—nine months, from 
February to December, 780. (2.) The interval between the imprison- 
ment and the execution of Johu—three-and-a-half months, from the end 
of December, 780, to shortly before Easter, 781. (3.) From the feeding of 
the 5000 to his arrival in Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles,— 
54 months, Easter to September, 781. (4.) From the feast of Tabernacles, 
781, till his entry into Jerusalem, Easter, 782. (5.) The Passion Week 
Easter, 782), the Resurrection, and the forty days with the Disciples. 

esides these sections a prior one treats of the youth of Jesus. The 
latter he regards as the vehicle of philosophical and religious ideas, 
the key to which is given by the Gospel of John. The temptations 
of Christ were inner conflicts which he underwent, and narrated to 
his disciples. The miracles are partly real, as for example, the cures 
performed; partly not real, as for example, the conversion of water 
into wine, and the feeding of the 5,000. In the former case, Jesus 
had by him a large bottle of very good wine which he mixed with 
a great deal of water; in the latter case, the feeding was the work 
of a general spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of those who possessed 
eatables, awakened by Christ’s example. ‘The death of Jesus was 
‘a state of complete unconsciousness in which, as in a swoon, sensi- 
‘ bility had ceased, but from which an awakening was possible.’ His 
resurrection was not in opposition to the laws of Nature, though an 
historical fact. After showing himself to his disciples a few days in and 
round Jerusalem, and in Galilee, he withdrew probably into Phenicia, 
where he died a natural death. This is the Life of Him who, as Bunsen 
says, was the most perfect revelation of the Divine in humanity! This is 
the result of thirty years labour! How Bunsen could be the sincerely 
pious man, that all who enjoyed his acquaintance, believe him to have been, 
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and, at the same time, cherish such views of the ‘ Life of the Saviour,’ is 
a problem which no one will solve on this side the grave. That the work 
contains many things worthy of attention we need scarcely say; but asa 
Life of Jesus it is totally unsatisfactory, and presents one of the most 
melancholy signs of the times. 


Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie (History of Pro- 
testant Theology). Von Pror. Frank, Jena. Leipzig: 
Breitkoff und Hartel. London: Asher & Co. 1865. 


This work covers to some extent the same ground as that by Dr. 
Dorner of Berlin (noticed in our October number), but differs from it 
both in spirit and design. Professor Frank, we believe, inclines to 
rationalism, and he exhibits the successive systems of theology that 
made their appearance in Germany in fuller detail, than Dr. Dorner’s 

lan allowed him to do. The definition given of Protestantism in the 

rst volume, would be considered by most orthodox theologians likely 
to vitiate a good part of the work. It is as follows: ‘ Protestantism 
‘is the free surrender of the self-determining subject to true Chris- 
‘tianity, as the ideal religion.’ But whatever its rationalistic defects, it 
supplies much carefully sifted material in a readable shape. 


Origin of the Four Gospels. By Constantine TiscHENDORE. 
Translated under the Author’s sanction, By Wiu1am L. 
Gace. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This is a revised and greatly enlarged edition of the pamphiet entitled 
‘When were our Gospels Written,’ recently published by the Religious 
Tract Society. The pamphlet was written for popular use. This is more 
adapted for scholars. It is a very able conspectus of the historical 
evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels. 


Short Arguments about the Millennium. By Brensamtn CHARLES 
Youne. London: Elliot Stock. 


The New Creation. By Joun Mitts. London; Elliot Stock. 


These ‘ Arguments about the Millennium’ are short, but they are very 
much to the purpose. They are also opportune. Zealous and persist- 
ent efforts, on a wide scale, are continually being made to spread the 
views which are controverted in this volume, and though it may be 
difficult (inasmuch as they are as numerous and variable as those who 
hold them) to meet these views in all their developments, we think Mr. 
Young has succeeded in refuting their main positions, and in proving that 
the second Advent of the Saviour will not be pre-millennial, that the 
establishment of his kingdom will not be sudden, that it will not bea 
temporal one, nor his reign on the earth personal. 

The ‘New Creation’ of Mr. Mill differs from the ‘Short Arguments’ 
in the fact that, rather than disproving the theories of others, he is 
engaged in maintaining one of his own. He holds that the New Hea- 
vens and the New Earth predicted by Isaiah indicates, not the final state 
of perfect happiness, but the change which is being made in the souls of 
men by the Gospel of the Lord Jesus. ‘By the New Heavens we are 
« to understand that Divine system by which the inhabitants of the earth 
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‘ will be made partakers of a spiritual nature and become obedient to 
‘the will of God, and by the New Earth that happy condition of the 
‘human family when this renovating work shall have been effected.” 

These views are clearly stated and well sustained. Mr. Mill’s book 
will be read by those who are interested in the subject of which it treats 
with great satisfaction, but it would have been more acceptable had some 
of the chapters been compressed. 


The Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind. Four Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge in November, 
1867. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. London: 
Macmillan. 


Were not Mr. Maurice capable of expressing distinct meanings in 
lucid and nervous English, he would not have been so often complained 
of for failing to do so. His readers have no cause to complain here. 
Every sentence is simple in language, natural in construction, and 
obvious in meaning. The object of Mr. Maurice is to rest the hope of 
the missionary, the patriot, the churchman, and the man, in the millennium 
of the future upon an intelligent and secure basis. Why do we hope that 
the kingdom of Christ will be established ? Many Christians whose faith 
is very strong and assertive, would, we fear, find it difficult to give a 
conclusive answer. With many it is largely an instinctive desire; with 
some it is chiefly a conclusion based upon prophecy and miracle. Mr. 
Maurice relies mainly upon the moral power of truth. The missionary, 
he thinks, is not to trouble his hearers much with lectures on the 
evidences. Although equipped for it as few men have been, Paul on 
Mars’ Hill did not; he simply proclaimed the living God and the risen 
Christ. We think, however, that there was a good deal of argumentative 
reasoning as well as of fervent proclamation in Paul. Mr. Maurice’s 
intense intuitionalism as it has led him to undervalue or reject certain 
aspects of Christian doctrine—the judicial aspect of the atonement for 
instance—so it has led him to disparage unduly certain historical and 
logical forms of Christian evidence. Our Lord did not disparage the 
evidence of the prophets, nor the evidential use of miracles, although he 
_ = superior place of nobleness and power to the spiritual elements 
of truth. 

Still faith in God and in truth is the grand hope of all who do hope— 
the missionary and the patriot, the churchman and the man. If a man 
deems himself a Jew simply because he is not a Gentile, if belief in one 
God is simple denial of many Gods, if being a churchman is simply not 
being a dissenter, a man’s basis of hope is narrow and false. This Mr. 
Maurice propounds in true and noble words. We wish, however, his 
thoughts were somewhat more cleanly cut. There is a nebulous haze 
about them which makes them indistinct. Mr. Maurice thinks in a 
somewhat dense atmosphere of mysticism or theosophy. Only very 
careful readers, we may say practised thinkers, can feel sure of the 
precise form and value of his idea. If the clearness of his expression 
were equal to the depth of his meanings, Mr. Maurice would be a 
teacher of great and permanent power. 


The Hero of the Desert ; or Facts more Wonderful than Fiction. 


By the Rev. James Sponc. London: the Book Society. 


Under this title, ‘The Hero of the Desert,’ Mr. Spong has given us 
a series of essays or meditations on the life of Moses. aking for the 
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foundation of his remarks successive chapters of the record in Exodus, 
he has illustrated and enforced the lessons which they teach. 

There are many to whom this very attractive volume will be accept- 
able as a book for Sunday reading, and it will doubtless be a favourite 
with a large circle who desire to occupy their leisure with devout and 
—— thought. It is simple, evangelical, and earnest; singularly 
ree from peg of the faults which characterise the so-called Christian 


literature of the day. 


Bible Class Studies on some of the Words of the Lord Jesus. By 
Jessige Coomss. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Miss Coombs has been encouraged by the reception given to her 
‘Thoughts for the Inner Life’ to put forth a second series of ‘ Short 
Meditations, or Sermons,’ which, we presume, were prepared as ‘ Bible 
Class Papers.’ They are neither profound nor critical, but they are in- 
telligent, graceful, and tender, and appeal wisely and powerfully to all 
that is noblest and purest in life. The volume is an excellent example 
of the class of devotional works to which it belongs. 


The Tables of Stone. A Course of Sermons Preached in All 
Saint’s Church, Cambridge, during the Michaelmas Term, 
1867. By Hersert Mortimer Lucxocx, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


The Second Table of the Commandments. A Perfect Code of 
Natural Moral Law and of Fundamental Human Law, and 
the Criterion of Justice. By Davin Rowianp. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Inasmuch as the decalogue enfolds the eternal principles of human 
iety and virtue it must ever have an important place in religious teach- 
ing. Ifthe teacher be competent its exposition will touch all the great 
theological and moral questions of every age. It proposes the 
—— and every form of error is error in proportion to its deflection 
rom it. 

Mr. Luckock devotes eight sermons to the Ten Commandments, the 
Third and Fifth, and the Eighth and Tenth being considered together. Of 
course the survey of Idolatrous, Pantheistic, Polytheistic, Deistic and other 
systems opposed to the First and Second Commandments, in a couple of 
sermons, must be very cursory indeed ; and we are compelled to say it is as 
superficial as it is cursory. Mr. Luckock fails to lay hold of great root 
principles, which are the key to all truth and error. He simply seizes 
surface characteristics. Idolatry, for instance, is not even conceived in 
its true genesis, it is treated as a gross substitution of material things as 
objects of worship for the spiritual God, which is only its second stage of 
development ; its first being the use of material things as symbols of the spi- 
ritual God. Mr. Luckock simply attributes its origin to human depravity— 
he can find no philosophy or rationale of it; had he done so he would not, 
with so much simplicity and gravity, have argued for the proper use of 
the cross in baptism. Mr. Lashek, too, has a reverential regard for 
the legend of Constantine’s fiery cross, which, he says, ‘ was an imme- 
diate revelation from God, and a plain direction to take the cross as the 
symbol and banner of his faith.’ ; 
Mr. Rowland is an able advocate of absolute and eternal morality 
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